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In our country* s first year of war, we have seen the growing power of books 
as weapons* . . . 

This is proper, for a war of ideas can no more be won without books than 
a naval war can be won without ships. Books, like ships, have the toughest 
armor, the longest cruising range, and mount the most powerful guns. I 
hope that all who write and publish and sell and administer hooks will . . . 
rededicate themselves to the single task of arming the mind and spirit of 
the American people with the strongest and most enduring weapons. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Libraries are directly and immediately involved in the conflict which 
divides our world, and for two reasons; first, because they are essential 
to the functioning of a democratic society; second, because the contem- 
porary conflict touches the integrity of scholarship, the freedom of the 
mind, and even the survival of culture, and libraries are the great tools 
of scholarship, the great repositories of culture, and the great symbols of 
the freedom of the mind. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Literature in itself is but a trifling matter; and is merely valuable as being 
the armory in which the weapons of the human mind are laid up, and 
from which, when required, they can be quickly drawn. 

Buckle. — History of Civilization in England 




FOREWORD 


Dr. Ditzion is not, of course, the first historian of the American 
public library. But in his full-length study of the foundations and 
the building of our great public library movement we have for the 
first time a work conceived and executed in terms of modern scholar- 
ship in history and sociology. He has investigated an impressive body 
of hitherto unexplored materials widely scattered in many reposi- 
tories and his generalizations rest on careful, competent, and sus- 
tained research. To this investigation and synthesis Dr. Ditzion has 
also brought the somewhat intangible but nevertheless highly im- 
portant experience of the professional librarian. Thus his study 
takes on an added significance, for he has approached the material 
and the problems not only with the tools of the social scientist but 
with the practical understanding that comes of technical training. 
What is more, he has brought a good deal of social insight to his 
work. 

Dr. Ditzion’s book will interest the professional librarian who is 
eager to understand the rise and growth of the public library. One 
by one the professions have become historical-minded. Today the 
history of law, the history of medicine, public health, technology, and 
other professions is increasingly appreciated by those devoting their 
lives to these fields. It is a hopeful sign. No mariner would attempt 
to navigate without his Ic^book. From the trials and errors of one’s 
predecessors it is possible to learn much of use and to deepen one’s 
insight and kindle one’s imagination. 

But this story of the growth of the public library in America will 
also appeal to all students of American civilization. In the first place, 
the public library is one of the most characteristically American of 
our major cultural institutions. By consistently relating the career 
of the public library to prevailing and rising patterns of thought, 
conditions of living, and social needs. Dr. Ditzion has made an im- 
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portant contribution to our knowledge of American civilization. No 
one should pretend to explain American cultural life without taking 
into account his findings. 

Of the forces, ideological, economic, social, and cultural which 
largely account for the rise and development of the public library. 
Dr. Ditzion emphasizes urbanism (including civic pride), philan- 
thropy, social control, and democracy. But he does not slight the 
values associated with cultural improvement, both individual and 
social- Nor does he fail to do justice to the individuals and voluntary 
groups that, for one reason or another, devoted time and energy in 
order that a public library might be available to their communities. 
The men and women who, sensitive to social forces and to cultural 
needs, helped develop the American public library, have in Dr. 
Ditzion’s book another worthy monument to their eflEorts. Moreover, 
the division of functions in our society, marked by the rise of speciali- 
zation and professional spirit, are given their proper weight. 

This book will be read by librarians and students of American so- 
cial and intellectual history not merely within the country itself. 
With the growing interest abroad in American civilization, we can 
be sure that this book will find a place in the collections of the cul- 
tural attaches in our legations and embassies, and that foreign librar- 
ians and students of American civilization will make good use of it 
in broadening and deepening their knowledge of one of the most 
distinctive and influential agencies of our cultural life. 

Merle Curti 
University of Wisconsin 



PREFACE 


The writing of American public library history has followed 
a developmental pattern which is fairly typical of the process under- 
gone by the historical study of other social institutions. In the early 
phase of inquiry — ^which lasted until very recent years — ^library his- 
tories were devoted almost in their entirety to the celebration of great 
book collections, important librarians and library patrons, and to 
factual accounts of progress in library technics, services, organization 
and administration. 

Only within the last decade has there developed a serious interest 
in studying the free library as the resultant of a complex of social 
ideas, conditions, and forces which led to its establishment and sub- 
sequently shaped its character. Although a few segments of this field 
have been touched upon and several plausible conjectures have been 
made, there exists as yet no thoroughgoing scholarly analysis which 
relates the nineteenth-century library movement to its social milieu. 
Here and there students have offered interesting hypotheses, but 
these have not been accompanied by significant historical evidence. 

The present book attempts to fill a part of this gap in the literature 
of American social history. An intensive study has been made of the 
movement in New England and the Middle States during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. This period* was chosen because it 
witnessed both the founding of the tax-supported municipal library 
and the growth of this institution to a point where its permanent 
place in the national life was assured. By limiting the study regionally 
a given group of sources was examined intensively. However, it 
seems altogether certain, as one views the pattern of library develop- 

* Jesse H. Shera has recently completed his dissertation (University of Chicago, Gradu- 
ate Library School, June 1944) on the Foundations of the public library; the origins of 
the public library movement in New England, 162^-18$^, This is a detailed and well 
conceived study of the pre-public library period. 
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ment in other parts o£ the country, that the motifs of library history 
elsewhere were much the same as in New England and the Middle 
States. In fact, much borrowing was done from the early experience 
of the Northeast. 

Many books dealing with American social and cultural history 
were read to secure understanding of the environment in which the 
public library developed. Extensive use was made of such works 
although few are cited to support particular ideas and statements. 
Had Professor Curti’s The Growth of American Thought been pub- 
lished before this work was prepared it would have occupied the most 
prominent position among these books. For it is to Professor Curti 
that I am immeasurably indebted for a preview of the encyclopedic 
treatment and excellent interpretations presented in his Growth of 
American Thought. He not only encouraged my interest in social 
and intellectual history, but also guided the formation of this study 
and gave me the untold benefits of his vast knowledge and critical 
ability. 

I owe much to Professor Egbert M. Turner of the City College 
(N. Y.) for his interest and direction in the earliest days of my con- 
cern with library history, and to Professor George S. Counts of 
Teachers College, Columbia University for graciously consenting to 
sponsor this study. For reading the manuscript as a whole or in very 
large part, I make grateful acknowledgement to Professors Erling M. 
Hunt, Ida A. Jewett, and Edward H. Reisner of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to Professor Robert S. Lynd of Columbia Uni- 
versity, to Dr. Stephen A. McCarthy, Assistant Director of Libraries 
at Columbia University, and to Wharton Miller, Director of Libraries 
at Syracuse University. I am also indebted to many of my friends 
and colleagues at the City College for their help and suggestions. Pro- 
fessor Richard B. Morris of the History Department gave the manu- 
script a most thorough reading and made many valuable contribu- 
tions toward its improvement. Dr. Sidney Pomerantz, of the same de- 
partment, assisted me greatly in reshaping certain parts of the book. 
Last, but by no means least, I should like to say “Thank you” to the 
librarians, past and present, who preserved the materials out of which 
this book was built. 
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Chapter 1. THE ANGLO-AMERICAN LIBRARY 
SCENE 


English ways may not always have been immediately discernible 
in the aspects they assumed in the new world, but they were never- 
theless strongly in evidence here, and only the ultranationalist or 
the Anglophobe would deny their presence. 

America drew its cultural heritage from numerous nations on 
the European continent; but it was the British influence which 
dominated the shaping of its patterns of thought and agencies of 
cultural dissemination well into the nineteenth century. Every 
available vehicle played its part in the transit of civilization. 
Colonizers and immigrants had pulled up their roots from British 
soil and transplanted them to America. They not only brought 
their books with them but also continued to obtain books and 
magazines from the mother country for many a generation. There 
was rich correspondence among leaders in literature, science, re- 
ligion and politics on both sides of the Atlantic. The voyagers too, 
possibly without full consciousness of their role, were carriers of 
social forms and ideas. 

There was much conscious borrowing as well. Time and time 
again reference was made to the experience of the parent country 
when our citizenry was grappling with new and particularly acute 
problems in the adolescence of our society. Such calls for help were 
sent with increasing frequency as the processes of industrialization 
and urbanization created a more and more complex society. Sev- 
eral of our institutions of popular education such as the Lancastrian 
and Latin Grammar schools were vitally influenced by this kind 
of borrowing. How true was this of the libraries gathered in 
America to assist in the education of the people?^ 

For more than two hundred years after the establishment of the 

^Superior numbers throughout the text refer to entries numbered by chapters in 
Notes p. 216. 



Arsenals of a Democratic Culture 

first colonies, Americans looked enviously upon the great scholars’ 
libraries in England and on the continent. Many individuals at- 
tempted to build private libraries but these rarely reached the size 
and pretentiousness of the famous European collections. England, to 
whom we went for a long time in search of imitable culture, kept its 
comfortable advantage of years, traditions, stability, wealth and fam- 
ily inheritance. 

This advantage, however, did not exist in those library forms which 
were partly or wholly public with respect to financial support and 
clientele. When, at the end of the seventeenth century. Dr. Thomas 
Bray started his free lending libraries under the auspices of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, he opened them in the 
colonies as well as in the mother country. WHien, a generation later, 
proprietary and subscription libraries sprang up in the colonies, 
England could show its comparable book clubs and circulating 
libraries. 

It is not clear from historical evidence whether or not Franklin 
and others in America borrowed their book-club ideas from the 
mother country. What is clear is that we achieved numerical su- 
periority over England in those forms which were used by the broad- 
est segments of the population. From the testimony presented in 
1849 to the Select Committee (House of Conomons) on Public Li- 
braries, it would seem evident that our social libraries, school-district 
libraries, our mechanics’ and mercantile institutions became far 
more integral a part of American popular culture than did their 
counterparts abroad. 

This difference in the reception given to the public library idea 
and its embodiment in a variety of agencies is obviously attributable 
to the advanced state of literacy and popular education in America. 
The American workingmen, in whose behalf public libraries were 
urged frequently and strongly, had always benefited from far more 
schooling than had their brethren abroad. Their political privileges 
and duties in most of our states demanded the existence of agencies 
of popular culture in a more compelling way than did the social po- 
sition of the English artisan and mechanic. 

Environmental variations such as these were jstrongly reflected in 
the speeches and writings which promoted the cause of public li- 
braries after 1850. The British movement met with strong opposi- 
tion especially from the landowning groups. The American move- 
ment met with taxpayers’ opposition only infrequently. The privi- 
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leged in England feared popular education. Those in power in 
American society favored it. Even when the arguments were similar 
in the two countries their flavor varied. Thus the humanitarian in 
England often spoke as if he were raising a brute class to the level of 
civilization by establishing libraries. The American purveyors of 
uplift were generally egalitarian and thoroughly democratic in their 
approach. 

Significantly, however, powerful support came from like quarters 
in both countries. American businessmen like Boston’s Abbott Law- 
rence and New Bedford’s Rotchs and Howlands were actively be- 
hind the public library. They supported it in the legislatures, con- 
tributed money for proposed and existing institutions, and donated 
books to growing libraries. On the other side of the Atlantic the 
wealthy William Ewart and the retired businessman, Joseph Brother- 
ton, championed the cause in the House of Commons. These two 
representatives of a progressive, enlightened, growing middle class 
were also the authors and supporters of much reform legislation. 

Again, when we consider the reciprocity of influences, it is impos- 
sible to determine intelligently who borrowed more from whom. 
Every vehicle of culture transmission was capable of borrowing and 
selling, as well as exchanging ideas. If the report of the Select Com- 
mittee in England was reviewed in our peri(^cals for many to read 
and learn from, the hearings themselves contained many lessons 
from America itself. If our political, commercial, and cultural am- 
bassadors to England learned much on their sojourns abroad, they 
also taught much. Of the numerous travelers from Britain who 
visited our public libraries, at least a few reported the democratic 
functioning and popular appeal of our institutions. Judging from 
the size, number, and influence of our free libraries and from the 
technics developed by our libraries to bring them closer to local 
populations, one can say that in the long run the British learned more 
from us than we did from them. 

Moreover, as we examine the historical process closely and obseiwe 
how American public libraries grew largely out of intracommunity 
relationships, the debate on international borrowing becomes less 
profitable. Our experience with public financing of libraries ante- 
dates the British hearings by so long a time span that credit for 
initiating tax support must unquestionably remain with us. 

For above and beyond the somewhat unsuccessful experiment with 
school-district libraries begun in New York State in 1835, there' were 
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several examples of municipal free libraries suflBiciently like our 
present ones to be their lineal ancestors. Although records of these 
early institutions are scarce, their mere propaganda value in stimu- 
lating the movement at mid-century and afterwards justifies their 
inclusion in any treatment of public library backgrounds. Citing 
these precedents of community unquestionably had a desirable effect. 

Caleb Bingham, a Boston publisher and bookseller whose name 
is most closely associated with the American Preceptor, the Colum- 
bian Orator, and other educational Americana, created the first of 
these institutions, a children’s library, in 1803. Bingham’s claim to 
fame in this instance was established by a gift of one hundred and fifty 
books from his personal library to his native town, Salisbury, Con- 
necticut. The town, however, deserves a greater honor for supple- 
menting this donation with occasional grants from tax money. How 
long this library lasted is not known. It certainly was not in existence 
at mid-century since it does not appear in library lists and statistics 
published at that time.^ Dr. Ebenezer Lamed gave a similar library 
to West Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1835. The town supported it 
with annual appropriations until 1872 when the Arlington Public 
Library supplanted it.® 

The one donation which more than any other was instrumental 
in getting the principle of tax support under way was that of Francis 
Wayland, then president of Brown University. The story of how this 
former Baptist minister precipitated the question of the legality of 
tax support for free libraries is well known. It was during the 1847 
commencement proceedings at Brown University that President 
Wayland first told a friend of his intention to give five hundred dol- 
lars to the town of Wayland for a library provided the town matched 
his donation. The public library at Wayland went into operation on 
August 7, 1850, supported by an assessment optional with the in- 
dividual taxpayer rather than by regular tax funds. Less than a year 
later the Massachusetts Legislature passed its law permitting towns 
to tax their inhabitants for the support of free libraries. This bill, 
by more than mere coincidence, was introduced into the legislature 
by the Reverend John B. Wight, representative from Wayland.* 

The account of the establishment of a town library at Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, is unique in that here we have an in- 
stance of what appears to be the spontaneous generation of an 
entirely new form. Here, without the stimulus of private donation, 
without the permission of state legislation, without the semblance of 
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a model in the mother country, a tax-supported town library was 
born. 

The circumstances surrounding the creation of this institution 
raise an interesting historical question involving local circumstance 
and group motivation to which no answer has yet been offered. In 
January of 1833 a group of farmers and small manufacturers under 
the leadership of the Rev. Abiel Abbot formed a social library whose 
shares sold at two dollars and whose annual membership fee was fifty 
cents. On April 9 of the same year the town, apparently under the 
inspiration of the same Rev. Abbot, voted to set aside for the purchase 
of books a portion of the state bank tax which was distributed among 
New Hampshire towns for literaiy purposes. This was the way the 
first American town library to be continuously supported over a 
period of years was begun. 

What arouses one’s curiosity here is not that Dr. Abbot was con- 
nected with the organization of two competing institutions within 
a space of four months. For this Unitarian pastor, whose zeal for intel- 
lectual and moral improvement carried him through a multitude of 
other educational enterprises in Peterborough, could very well have 
been promoting both projects at one and the same time. What is sur- 
prising is that a group of influential taxpayers should not resist, so 
far as we know, the establishment of a public library which doubt- 
less meant slow death for their own subscription institution. Then 
too, it is hard to explain why Peterborough should have been first in 
starting a publicly supported town library, and why it should have 
done so before the larger and more prosperous towns of New Eng- 
land. A speaker at the centenary celebration of the library speculated 
that “It was probably due in measure to the Scotch-Irish ambitions 
and the progressiveness of the more modern manufacturer, both im- 
bued with the intellectual fire kindled by Dr. Abiel Abbot, that our 
town inaugurated this new principle in public ownership of in- 
tellectual stimuli.’’® 

But the libraries at Salisbury, West Cambridge, Peterborough, and 
Wayland were all small-scale ventures and, left to themselves, would 
never have set in motion the popular library idea. This task was ac- 
complished by Boston and the larger industrial towns of New Eng- 
land. Moreover, from the point of view of its influence on every 
aspect of the Amerian library movement, Boston dominated the field 
completely. 

The course of events which finally established the Boston Public 
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Library was neither as simple nor as direct as the Wayland experi- 
ence. Meetings and discussions, both public and private, began as 
early as the spring of 1841 when Nicolas Marie Alexandre Vattemare, 
the popular French ventriloquist and impersonator known to theater 
audiences on the continent, in Britain, and in America as “Monsieur 
Alexandre,” reached Boston while touring the country in behalf of 
his system of international exchanges. This system was “designed to 
give the intellectual treasures of the cultivated world the same dis- 
semination and equalization which commerce has already given to 
its material ones.” His simple logical plan, Vattemare insisted, would 
result in the establishment of free libraries in every important town 
and city on both continents. His reasoning ran as follows: If each 
municipality sent copies of its literary and scientific productions to 
all other cities and towns which entered the arrangement, reposi- 
tories of the printed word would spring up everywhere; and, since 
these collections would grow without much expense to the locality, 
they could be thrown open, free of charge, for the use of all the 
people. 

It did not take long to convince the Boston audience. An excel- 
lent salesman was selling a most acceptable product. In private con- 
versation his attractive and compelling personality assured success. 
In public library rallies this practiced actor won over citizens, young 
and old. A meeting of the young men of Boston in April 1841 hailed 
the proposed institution as a destroyer of class distinctions, sectional 
antagonisms, and international ill will. The older, wiser, and more 
influential men in the community were implored to use their good 
offices to drive forward this vehicle of universal cultural brother- 
hood. Three weeks later, Boston’s solid men met, heard the French 
ventriloquist and agreed to back his idea.® 

Despite the initial enthusiasm created by Vattemare and notwith- 
standing his constant pegging away at city officials and men of pres- 
tige, the project lagged until 1847 when Mayor Quincy was induced 
to make a conditional offer of five thousand dollars for the purchase 
of books. This same official also promised to get the city council’s 
consent to a petition to the state legislature for permission to levy 
taxes for the purpose. A Joint Special Committee of the City Council 
was set up in August 1847 to consider all matters pertaining to legis- 
lation, funds, gifts and exchanges. By 1851, the Joint Committee had 
received into its care large book donations from Robert C. Winthrop, 
Edward Everett and others, as well as a thousand dollar gift from 
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Mayor Bigelow and a thousand dollar appropriation from the city 
council. 

From 1848, the year of the state law permitting Boston to tax the 
citizens for the support of a public library, until 1852 there were 
committee reports, reminders by successive mayors, and newspaper 
articles, all attesting to the lack of concrete activity toward getting the 
library under way. In February 1852, Mayor Seaver pressed the ques- 
tion in the city council which responded by appointing a librarian 
and a board of trustees. The problem of getting adequate quarters 
and a more suitable location for the library also received attention. 
The first trustees’ report, largely written by George Ticknor, then 
a member of the Board of Trustees, was delivered and adopted on 
July 6, 1852.'^ 

In the early 1850’s Boston had good company for its library ac- 
tivity among its neighbors in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
New Bedford (see Chapter III) opened its library doors even before 
Boston. Concord and Manchester did honors for New Hainpshire 
within a very short time afterward.® Concord alone expressed its 
cognizance of the Select Committee’s hearings, thus acknowledging 
a irect debt to England. The others may or may not have been 
influenced. But for those interested in the evolution of the Ameri- 
can public library, there are historical elements far surpassing the 
matter of foreign influences in both pertinence and interest. 

We observe, for instance, that during the 1850’s there was very 
little activity outside New England towards the establishment of free 
town libraries. In fact, one scarcely senses a movement outside the 
mill and shipping towns of even this section. Cultural tradition 
might combine with other influences to initiate and cultivate the 
idea of a popular library, but financial ability after all was the de- 
ciding fector. And only where commerce and industry were operat- 
ing with eminent success were surpluses available for new public 
institutions. 

How much each local movement influenced the others in this 
decade is hard to tell. The geographical proximity of these towns 
would seem to preclude the existence of a group of self-contained, 
culturally-isolated population units. Yet there is little indication in 
the documents, beyond an occasional retelling of the incident which 
led to the establishment of the Wayland library, that some of these 
communities were following in the path of others. 

The events and conditions which preceded each establishment 
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Library was neither as simple nor as direct as the Wayland experi- 
ence. Meetings and discussions, both public and private, began as 
early as the spring of 1841 when Nicojas Marie Alexandre Vattemare, 
the popular French ventriloquist and impersonator known to theater 
audiences on the continent, in Britain, and in America as “Monsieur 
Alexandre,” reached Boston while touring the country in behalf of 
his system of international exchanges. This system was “designed to 
give the intellectual treasures of the cultivated world the same dis- 
semination and equalization which commerce has already given to 
its material ones.” His simple logical plan, Vattemare insisted, would 
result in the establishment of free libraries in every important town 
and city on both continents. His reasoning ran as follows: If each 
municipality sent copies of its literary and scientific productions to 
all other cities and towns which entered the arrangement, reposi- 
tories of the printed word would spring up everywhere; and, since 
these collections would grow without much expense to the locality, 
they could be thrown open, free of charge, for the use of all the 
people. 

It did not take long to convince the Boston audience. An excel- 
lent salesman was selling a most acceptable product. In private con- 
versation his attractive and compelling personality assured success. 
In public library rallies this practiced actor won over citizens, young 
and old. A meeting of the young men of Boston in April 1841 hailed 
the proposed institution as a destroyer of class distinctions, sectional 
antagonisms, and international ill will. The older, wiser, and more 
influential men in the community were implored to use their good 
ofi&ces to drive forward this vehicle of universal cultural brother- 
hood. Three weeks later, Boston’s solid men met, heard the French 
ventriloquist and agreed to back his idea.® 

Despite the initial enthusiasm created by Vattemare and notwith- 
standing his constant pegging away at city ofiicials and men of pres- 
tige, the project lagged until 1847 when Mayor Quincy was induced 
to make a conditional offer of five thousand dollars for the purchase 
of books. This same ofiicial also promised to get the city council’s 
consent to a petition to the state legislature for permission to levy 
taxes for the purpose. A Joint Special Committee of the City Council 
was set up in August 1847 consider all matters pertaining to legis- 
lation, funds, gifts and exchanges. By 1851, the Joint Committee had 
received into its care large book donations from Robert C. Winthrop, 
Edward Everett and others, as well as a thousand dollar gift from 
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Mayor Bigelow and a thousand dollar appropriation from the city 
council. 

From 1848, the year of the state law permitting Boston to tax the 
citizens for the support of a public library, until 1852 there were 
committee reports, reminders by successive mayors, and newspaper 
articles, all attesting to the lack of concrete activity toward getting the 
library under way. In February 1852, Mayor Seaver pressed the ques- 
tion in the city council which responded by appointing a librarian 
and a board of trustees. The problem of getting adequate quarters 
and a more suitable location for the library also received attention. 
The first trustees’ report, largely written by George Ticknor, then 
a member of the Board of Trustees, was delivered and adopted on 
July 6, 1852.'^ 

In the early 1850’s Boston had good company for its library ac- 
tivity among its neighbors in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
New Bedford (see Chapter III) opened its library doors even before 
Boston. Concord and Manchester did honors for New Haitnpshire 
within a very short time afterward.® Concord alone expressed its 
cognizance of the Select Committee’s hearings, thus acknowledging 
a direct debt to England. The others may or may not have been 
influenced. But for those interested in the evolution of the Ameri- 
can public library, there are historical elements far surpassing the 
matter of foreign influences in both pertinence and interest. 

We observe, for instance, that during the 1850’s there was very 
litde activity outside New England towards the establishment of free 
town libraries. In fact, one scarcely senses a movement outside the 
mill and shipping towns of even this section. Cultural tradition 
might combine with other influences to initiate and cultivate the 
idea of a popular library, but financial ability after all was the de- 
ciding factor. And only where commerce and industry were operat- 
ing with eminent success were surpluses available for new public 
institutions. 

How much each local movement influenced the others in this 
decade is hard to teU. The geographical proximity of these towns 
would seem to preclude the existence of a group of self-contained, 
culturally-isolated population units. Yet there is little indication in 
the documents, beyond an occasional retelling of the incident which 
led to the establishment of the Wayland library, that some of these 
communities were foUotving in the path of others. 

The events and conditions which preceded each establishment 
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were sufficiently unique to limit severely any assumption of borrow- 
ing or copying. As we shall see, however, the ideas which supported 
these separate movements had very much in common. 



Chapter 2. CULTURAL FOUNDATIONS 


The social and intellectual currents in any period form the 
natural background against which we must place a particular insti- 
tutional manifestation. The conditions under which people live, the 
technological changes of the age and the economic structure of society 
supply the raw elements from which a people must always choose its 
materials for societal construction. 

The purpose here is to examine and describe the backgrounds, 
ideas and activities of figures prominent in early public library ef- 
forts; to do likewise with groups whose influence has been deeply 
felt in library history; and then to attempt to discover what in the 
interrelationships and coalescence among' individuals, groups, and 
their social environments, produced the free library of the people. 

This study will be approached first by outlining and analyzing the 
social ideas of outstanding intellectuals who participated in the 
library movement; next by presenting a composite of the ideas 
contained in key documents of this period; and then by evaluating 
the contribution of the newspaper and periodical press toward 
strengthenii^ this infant institution, the free public library. 

The Intellectuals 

The intellectuals are to be treated first not because they directed 
or dominated all library progress of their time but because they were 
most articulate in making known the ideas and sentiments of large, 
influentfel groups of people. The thoughts these intellectuals pre- 
sented were their own, to be sure. Say that their expressed ideas had 
in them elements of conformity behavior, of catering to audiences of 
the moment. Admit also a definite tendency for man to idealize the 
result of his conflicting drives. But these same thoughts clearly were 
in the minds of local political leaders also; and these leaders needed 
both goading and support from prominent citizens before they would 
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translate their sentiments into appropriations. It is toward an eluci- 
dation of this type of social configuration that the ideological make-up 
of intellectuals like Francis Wayland, Edward Everett and George 
Ticknor is presented. 

Wayland 

Francis Wayland, promoter of one of the earliest tax-supported 
public libraries in America, is the first leader to command our atten- 
tion. Much of his effort, it is true, was expended in the cause of 
higher education out of the necessities of his position as president of 
Brown University. But he was also an outspoken proponent of every 
other type of education available to the youth of his period and, 
more particularly, a leader in the struggle for free public education 
up to and including the high school. 

Wayland’s searching analysis of the taxpayer’s investment in an 
extended public school system must have borne rich i&ruit if only 
indirectly through the activities of Henry Barnard during the latter’s 
Rhode Island period.^ Inasmuch as the tax burden was distributed 
over the entire population, thought Wayland, no parent should have 
to seek beyond the public system for the best possible educational ad- 
vant^es. Tax payments of the wealthy and middle classes, he rea- 
soned, were used to educate the families in less fortunate circum- 
stances. Was it then equitable to force those who had already paid 
more than their share to patronize private schools because the public 
institutions were undermanned with poorly paid teachers? Beyond 
the question of economic soundness, there was the danger of develop- 
ing in American education a class structure which ran counter to the 
fundamental tenets of our political democracy. 

Equal rights could be secured, Wayland maintained, only on the 
basis of intelligence and virtue. Intelligence and justice were guar- 
antors against slavery and oppression. To American observance of 
this principle Wayland attributed the conceded cultural superiority 
of our working classes over comparable groups in the Old World. 
With equal educational opportimity for high and low alike and every 
inducement for the individual to improve himself by every means 
within his power, the process of intense competition was producing 
a race of self-reliant, intelligent, adaptable, enterprising Americans.* 

Increased personal comfort and material prosperity were among 
the major premises of Wayland’s thoughts on intellectual and moral 
culture. This was as true in 1854 when he extolled the Massachusetts 
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legislature for passing its library law, as it was in 1858 when he ex- 
horted the members of the Providence Athenaeum to extend its fz- 
cilities to embrace the entire citizenry of Providence.® In opening 
the Athenaeum, a private subscription library, Wayland could only 
appeal to the individuals present to cease making their efiEorts for 
the east side or the west side and to strive to furnish everyone in 
Providence “with all the reading which shall be necessary to prepare 
him for any situation for which his cultural endowments have ren- 
dered him capable.” Sixteen years later, his address to those attend- 
ing the semicentennial of the presidency of Eliphalet Nott at Union 
College, could glory in the realization of “the principle, that it is the 
duty of society not only to care for the instruction of the individual, 
but also to provide the means for rendering this instruction in the 
highest degree available.” The final step in his view had been taken 
when the Massachusetts legislature authorized totvns to tax them- 
selves for the purpose of maintaining public libraries. 

Strong indeed must have been the conviction of this Baptist edu- 
cator who, by means of his five hundred dollar gift to the town of 
Wayland, got a public library started even before the state legislature 
had given its sanction. Fortunately a well-articulated presentation of 
his ideas remains for us in the Providence speech cited. The stand- 
ard works of English literature and the elementary principles of use- 
ful science were to Wayland minimum essentials. Much greater 
things were expected of libraries which he felt all flourishing New 
England villages could well afford to support. The intellectual and 
moral culture of the people to be achieved had a far greater social 
meaning than that of merely supplying pleasant media of social 
communication. 

' God-given natural resources were fixed in quantity tind kind. The 
wealth, power, and influence of a people, as well as the individual’s 
happiness and comfort, were dependent on the education and learn- 
ing brought to bear in the utilization of these resources. Wayland 
could very reasonably assume during his time that, if the dissemina- 
tion of baowledge were accelerated, our floinrishing agriculture, 
manufacturing, and mercantile trade could be operated with for 
greater skill, economy and profit. 

But this very prosperity — ^part already observed in 1838 when 
Wayland enunciated these ideas, and part anticipated — ^was laden 
with social dangers. Moral dissipation, said Wayland, was a kind 
of luxury which only those with income surpluses could afford. The 
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poor foreigner, having attained a wage hitherto unknown to him, 
became a drunkard — ^and Wayland’s role in the temperance move- 
ment underlines this aspect of his thinking.^ The country boy, re- 
cently come to town and too comfortably settled in a mercantile 
clerkship, “is changed, in a few months, into the fop, the gambler, 
and the debauchee; it is well, if it be not into the murderer.” Among 
the more fortunately situated groups where people were not easily 
led down the path of moral degradation, cultivation of the material 
and visible was destroying all interest in things lofty, noble and 
religious. 

And more! This gross sensuality among the rich was interfering 
with the rights of others and creating a visible distinction among so- 
cial classes. The ostentatiousness of men of means, their “frivolous 
sensuality,” was giving rise among the poor to that radicalism which 
would abolish all property and the individual right to it. Along with 
many other prominent educators of his period,, Wayland saw a great 
danger to our institutions in the struggle between the rich and the 
poor, a danger which could be mitigated by intellectual cultivation 
on a universal scale. Not that class interests were so sharply defined 
that a physical struggle was impending. Such an outcome was hardly 
possible with lines between the social strata as fluid as they were. 
More to be feared and avoided was a possible political cleavage along 
class lines in which the victorious majority in each election would 
tread lieavily upon the minority. 

The path by which this stormy course could be avoided, said Way- 
land, lay in the creation of a new order of merit based on intellectual 
culture rather than on wealth which had heretofore been the only title 
to eminence. All start on an equal footing in the society of the in- 
tellect. The prizes go to the wise. “Poverty here works no exclusion, 
and wealth furnishes no recoftimendation. . . . The man who is 
denied admission to the aristocracy of property, is welcomed into the 
prouder and nobler aristocracy of talent.” So then, if the intention 
was to preserve our political democracy and to prevent our govern- 
ment from becoming a farce, the people as a whole must be intelli- 
gent, virtuous and — as a by-product of these — ^religious. The library 
was an important milestone toward reaching this goal. 

Providence had to wait until 1878 to wipiess the fruition of Way- 
land’s ideas. The town of Wayland never grew large enough to sup- 
port an impressive public library. Concord and Manchester, in New 
Hampshire and New Bedford, in Massachusetts, opened very cred- 
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itable institutions in the early 1850’s. Boston, heavily supported by 
public spirit and municipal aid, seized the leadership and became a 
model both for general public policy and technical library prac- 
tice. Much of the social outlook of the Boston Public Library re- 
flected the ideas of its two leading trustees, Edward Everett and 
George Ticknor. Both had assisted at the parturition of the institu- 
tion, both contributed heavily to its nourishment and had a good deal 
to say about its upbringing for more than a decade.*" 

Everett 

Edward Everett, Unitarian clergyman, teacher, statesman, and 
orator, considered himself the real founder of the Boston Public 
Library. Bitter was Everett’s complaint against Mayor Bigelow for 
twice ignoring the former’s offers (1849 and 1850) to donate his pub- 
lic document collection to the city as a foundation upon which a 
municipal library could get its start. It looked all the more as if 
Everett were being deliberately robbed of a much sought after honor 
when the Mayor announced his own thousand dollar founding gift 
six months after Everett’s second offer in 1850.® 

Everett’s library thinking contained an admixture of Wayland’s 
philosophy of free, democratic, public education with a desire to ad- 
vance the cause of literary and scientific scholarship by making au- 
thoritative sources available to more people. During his governor- 
ship of Massachusetts, he had done much to improve the common 
schools and to extend the normal school system in the state. The 
first three years of Horace Mann’s term of office as Secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education coincided with the last three 
of Everett’s governorship and Mann’s accomplishments in this period 
speak well for the cooperation and encouragement given him by his 
governor. It was therefore to be expected that in his retirement he 
should interest himself in a movement which promised to carry out 
a program in which he had been interested during his public life. 

He was justifiably boastful of the well-built and well-taught 
schools that his parent city was providing for boys and girls up to 
the age of sixteen or seventeen. The thought that educational ex- 
penditures in Boston exceeded that of any European city thrilled 
him. It was tantamount to attaining superiority over Europe in at 
least one phase of culture and learning. The library, said Everett in 
a letter addressed to the Mayor of Boston, would round out -‘that 
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noble system of public instruction which reflects so much honor upon 
the city and does so much to promote its prosperity.”'^ 

The public motives which lay behind the establishment of equal 
education for the whole youth, felt Everett, were strong enough to 
extend the process beyond the period of formal education in the 
“elements of learning and science.” The operation of the principle 
of equality failed if it stopped at the critical juncture of school-leav- 
ing. The young had all been given the power and the will to study 
independently and to do research in fields of useful knowledge; but 
only members of wealthy families had access to much needed books. 
Those who could not afford to buy their own books were automat- 
ically barred from further inquiry. 

Books, thought the scholar Everett, were the next best thing to 
meeting with eminent men of learning and talent. Books contained 
intellectual source materials so necessary for productive research. 
They were repositories of the seminal thinking of men whom most 
young students could never hope to meet at first hand. The stress 
on “useful” knowledge in a period of nascent industrialization, added 
to Everett’s long association with men of business, impressed him 
perforce with the practical utility of the printed book. So that at the 
same time as he championed library provision for scieiatists, intel- 
lectual and moral philosophers, he was solicitous as well of the “young 
engineer, machinist, architect, chemist, engraver, printer or student 
in any of the professions.” Everett later added to his list of cate- 
gories the intelligent merchant, mechanic, artist, and artisan.® So 
comprehensive in its offerings was the public library that, once it 
was established, the whole of Boston would join in its support. 

Ticknor 

George Ticknor, who had absorbed much of his enthusiasm for 
great book collections in the company of Cogswell and Everett at 
Gottingen, was of infinitely greater importance than these two in 
initiating and guiding the popular library in America. Born and 
raised under conditions quite similar to those of his Gottingen class- 
mates, he was able to transcend his middle-class scholarly breeding 
and associations when the time came to set down the purposes of a 
library for the masses. There is much in his personal history which 
helps to explain the course his mind took. 

Ticknor was the son of a fairly well-to-do grocery merchant whose 
income was always adequate for the satisfaction of the young stu- 
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dent’s scholarly ambitions abroad and at home. Moreover there was 
more o£ cultmre in the Ticknor home than the parent’s grocery busi- 
ness would suggest. Both of Ticknor’s parents had, for a while, been 
schoolteachers, the father, Elisha Ticknor, having been graduated 
from Dartmouth. The older Ticknor abandoned the teaching pro- 
fession in 1795 because of poor health and soon was prosperous 
enough in business to engage in several civic and intellectual inter- 
ests. His record of accomplishment in expanding public education 
facilities in Massachusetts, and particularly in Boston, is a fitting 
preface to George Ticknor’s role in the library movement. His hu- 
mane attack on such community problems as pauperism and temper- 
ance also helps to explain his son’s social orientation. 

George Ticknor’s intellectual development was leavened by one 
association which must have been powerful confirmation to his 
father’s teachings. On his journey southward, preparatory to the 
years abroad, he had met Thomas Jefferson and soon thereafter 
started a correspondence which lasted about a decade.® Their recip- 
rocal influences were very fruitful, Ticknor turning frequendy to 
Jefferson in his educational and scholarly enterprises, and Jefferson 
listening carefully to Ticknor’s suggestions when founding the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. In the first years of their correspondence, Jeffer- 
son described his plan for public education in Virginia.^® The im- 
pression this plan made on Ticknor is reflected in a later expressed 
desire to take a position in a federal department of education if only 
there were one. Jefferson’s explanation that this was to be an out- 
come of the far istant future was one of the factors which settled 
Ticknor’s mind on a life of university letters and lectures.^! 

A few of the Jefferson-Ticknor letters mirrored the ideals these 
two shared. One of these from the young scholar in Germany gloried 
in the freedom of writing and teaching which prevailed in German 
learning. What was being taught in the fields of government and re- 
ligion would be impossible elsewhere in Eturope and, in America, 
would find its way “into the great catalogus expurgatorius of publick 
opinion. . . .’’ If truth was to be attained by freedom of inquiry, 
then Germany was bound to find the truth. Jefferson’s remarks on 
the resistance of Harvard’s befrocked teachers to all advances in 
university teaching must have fallen on very willing ears: “The spirit 
of that order is to fear and oppose aU change, stigmatizing it under 
the name of innovation, and not considering that all improvement 
is innovation, and that without innovation we should still have been 
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inhabitants of the forest, brutes among brutes. Patience, pressure, 
as unremitting as gravity itself can alone urge man on to the happi- 
ness of which he is capable.”^^ 

Patience was Ticknor’s formula for social change. His was doubt- 
less the same outlook as that of the intellectuals and noblemen he 
saw so much of in Europe, and of the mercantile-professional coterie 
which was to be found in Boston’s Wednesday and Friday night clubs. 
Said he, when Europe was rent asunder by war and under the shadow 
of threatening revolution, “God seems to work in the moral world 
by periods, like the geological periods of the great changes in the 
natural.’’!® He hated war because it was violent. Should slavery 
be destroyed by violent means, the cause of humanity would sufiEer. 
Ticknor’s preference for gradualism in social change dominated his 
thinking. 

These views would not interest us here were they not linked some- 
what with Ticknor’s educational philosophy. The European revo- 
lutions of 1848 were designed, he thought, to turn the political 
power over to the working class just as similar upheavals in 1830 
had done for the middle classes. The civilization of Europe was 
a decaying one which the masses were assailing with new social 
theories — ^socialism and communism. Ticknor was able to write 
comfortingly to his friend. Prince John of Saxony, that the “wise” 
men and even “the great mass of our people at the North” viewed 
the destructive revolutionary movements disapprovingly and felt 
that these were destined to failure. Illiteracy explained the attrac- 
tion of the masses to these movements, according to the American 
analysis as reported by Ticknor; and, further, the lack of a sine qua 
non political education would render any new governments incapa- 
ble of remaining solvent. Moreover, our universally educated peo- 
ple could see nothing in the proposals of the French agitators which 
was comparable to their own successful experience with popular gov- 
ernment. Severe limitations on governing bodies, operation on equal 
terms by capital and labor, by minorities and majorities, were strange 
ideas indeed, especially strange to those who rqoved comfortably in 
the society of a privileged minority.!^ 

Underlying Ticknor’s program for free schools and free libraries 
was a deep concern for the preservation and enhancemefit of our 
republican institutions on the foundation of an intelligent populace. 
The building and maintenance of a great nation rested on the wis- 
dom of the masses who controlled it. He loved and trusted the great 
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majority of his fellow citizens as much as he feared and hated what 
he termed illiterate mobs. 

The idea of a tax-supported library, freely open to the people, had 
been developing from the earliest days when he used the Gottingen 
library, through the period in which he visited the Dresden library, 
to the founding of the Astor Library in New York. There had been 
conversations with William Ellery Channing, Abbott Lawrence, 
Jonathan Phillips, and then the crowning collaboration with Everett 
— ^all leading to the final success, a public library for Boston, 

The patience and pressure which Jefferson had prescribed stood 
Ticknor in good stead in relationship with his associates in the enter- 
prise. Before long he found that his plan to buy and circulate many 
copies of popular books of the monA was opposed by a stone wall 
of scholarly prejudice. His colleagues, Everett included, were think- 
ing of a sort of educational reference library for students and busi- 
nessmen. Ticknor had something quite different in mind. He con- 
curred with the others in the premise that this library was the 
crowning glory of the public school system created to carry on the 
work of self-culture. He even suggested special library tickets for 
school children in order to create the reading habit early in life. Up 
to this time the Boston Public Library had been open only to adults. 

But there was a larger purpose. The taste for reading which cheap 
printing had created in the twenty preceding years had to be im- 
plemented. Our problem was not like that of many European coun- 
tries where the depressed condition of the people condemned them 
immediately upon school-leaving to a life of severe labor to provide 
mere subsistence. Our people had leisure for intellectual culture. 
An appetite for it could be and had been created. The desire had to 
be gratified. Popular books had to be bought in sufficient numbers 
to allow several people to draw a single title for home use at the 
same time. Works of reference and learned materials would be 
bought out of private donations; but the less favored classes of the 
community held first claim. In yielding, Everett came quite a dis- 
tance from the days when he wrote in the letter which accompanied 
his gift of books and documents to the city, “[the library] would not 
be a lounging place for idlers, but a quiet retreat for persons of both 
sexes who desire to improve their minds.” Ticknor had threatened 
to withhold his highly desired services in the library project unless he 
had his way. Patience and pressure bore fruit.^® Everett and the 
other trustees accepted without revision Ticknor’s version of the es- 
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sential function of a popular library and incorporated it into the pre- 
liminary report (1852) of the trustees of the Boston Public Library. 
And then too, as Ticlmor himself pointed out at a later date,^^ time 
and the social flux were on the side of a more liberally administered 
institution. This shift in direction which took place fully a decade 
after the public library campaign in Boston must, in the last analysis, 
rob Vattemare of the title of “father” of the movement. Ticknor’s 
own feelings on this question are illuminated in a letter from Elisa 
Susan Quincy to Mellen Chamberlain, dated April 2, 1879, which 
states that Ticknor called Vattemare a charlatan and “wouldn’t allow 
Everett to mention him justly at the opening of the library.”i8 a* 
series of letters written to the Boston Public Library in 1879-80 re- 
garding the credit for its founding indicates a great deal of petty 
wrangling for the honors, Everett being not least among the 
wranglers.^® 

The physical facilities of the Boston Public Library followed Tick- 
nor’s underlying proposal. A separate room, more accessible than 
the others because it was in the lower part of the building, was set 
aside for the popular lending collection. This section was the first 
to be opened to the public. When a few years had entrenched the 
popular library principle in Boston and elsewhere, Ticknor began 
to interest himself in the needs of scholars. Then he undertook to 
complete his plans to render available the entire range of literary 
culture from low to high; for the one discernible “selfish” motive he 
had was to get wider broadcast for his own intellectual program.®* 

Early Documents 

Practically every facet of the early social approach to the public li- 
brary question appears in the preamble to the Massachusetts Library 
Law which reads as follows: 

Whereas, a universal diffusion of knowledge zimong the people must be 
highly conducive to the preservation of their freedom, a greater equaliza- 
tion of social advantages, their industrial success, and their physical, in- 
tellectual and moral advancement and elevation: and 

Whereas, it is requisite to such a diffusion of knowledge, that while 
sufficient means of a good early education shall be furnished to all the 
children in the Common Schools, ample and increasing sources of useful 
and interesting information should be provided for the whole people in 
the subsequent and much more capable and valuable periods of life: and 
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Whereas, there is ho way in which this can be done so effectively, con- 
veniently and economically as by the formation of Public Libraries, in the 
several cities and towns of this Commonwealth, for the use and benefit of 
all their respective inhabitants: 

Into the writing of this preamble — ^tvhich was omitted from the 
final form of the statute — ^went a full understanding of the mind of 
the Massachusetts legislature. It comprehends much of the philoso- 
phy of adult education which preceded if chronologically and fore- 
shadows the outlines of the library program of the future. An zmaly- 
sis of several crucial library documents of this period will embellish 
and illumine the bare statement presented to the legislature by fur- 
nishing its ideological context. These documents are: the report of 
the Special Joint Committee (1847) the Boston City Council;®^ 
the Rev. John B. Wight’s speech (1851) before the Massachusetts 
legislature;®® the report of the special library committee to the 1852 
town meeting of Concord, New Hampshire;®® the preliminary re- 
port of the trustees of the Boston Public Library;®* die speeches de- 
livered at the Librarians’ Convention of 1853®® and at the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Boston Public Library;®® the documents 
reprinted in the Boston City Council’s memorial to the philan- 
thropist, Joshua Bates.®'^ 

Cultural and Economic Competition 

The most frequent and prominent appeal in these documents was 
that to the spirit of cultural rivalry and intellectual imperialism. 
This appeal was most intelligently conceived in an era of industrial 
and mercantile competition among cities of our own country and 
at a time when the people of this nation were becoming proudly 
self-conscious of their achievements and potentialities. 

New York City had already seized the commercial and industrial 
laurels from Boston. The imminent opening of the Astor Library 
(Boston papers announced the legacy as early as 1838) menaced the 
jealously guarded literary supremacy of that city; at le^t, such was 
the view of Boston’s mercantile-dominated cultural leadership. By 
force of their renowned good reading habits and their fast-developing 
minds Bostonians must soon become an honor to their nation. The 
■public library, when added to Harvard University, the Lowell lec- 
tures, and the many other outstanding cultural agencies, would 
most certainly make Boston a Mecca of le<iming and science. The 
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character, reputation and wealth of the city would soon wax bril- 
liant. The “solid men of Boston” held strings on politics and busi- 
ness all the way to Oregon. It was within their power to insure the 
character and intelligence of all these people to the west merely by 
setting the pace with their own institutions and by becoming the 
arsenal of American culture. 

The Rev. John B. Wight knew the strength of intermunicipal 
rivalry when he told the Massachusetts legislature of the successful 
operation of a public library at Wayland. He also knew how much 
his cause would be weakened by the circumstance that libraries, to 
a large extent, must be supported out of the pockets of property 
owners. Said he, to ofiEset this unspoken but potent objection, 
"... will not the increased value of their real-estate, in conse- 
quence of their having such a library, exceed a hundred fold all they 
have expended in its augmentation.” 

Ticknor and Everett in Boston and Joseph Cogswell at the Astor 
Library were unremitting in their intent to surpass the European 
libraries they had visited during their sojourns abroad. The Boston 
report of. 1852, which is a product of Everett and Ticknor’s col- 
laboration, hardly mentions this motive. Others did, however. An 
envious finger was pointed at the municipal libraries in England, 
France, Belgium and Germany. The townsmen of Concord ex- 
pressed their indebtedness to the British Parliamentary Committee 
(1849) for its published evidence of the social values of libraries. 

Those who attended the Librarian’s Convention of 1853 heard 
a positive, even aggressive, declaration of American superiority. 
They heard quoted the Prussian visitor in America who said with 
no uncertain emphasis, “Our people can read, your people do read." 
They heard that American scholarship was embarking on a com- 
plete reexamination of history from its own native viewpoint. Our 
historians were going to do it all over again, declared Charles C. 
Jewett of the Smithsonian, wherever they found that the European 
savants, whom they had been following, had tortured the facts to 
conform with the old world notions of injustice and oppression; the 
resources for this endeavor had to be complete. 

There was, moreover, another aspect of America’s international 
ambitions, a desire to take its place as an equal among equals in the 
network of international relationships. By initiating public library 
systems on the groundwork of Vattemare’s system of exchanges we 
hoped to impress France as well as the other powers with our rising 
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political and scientific competence. As Vattemare explained, two 
broad consequences were to be expected from his system: a better 
cultural understanding among the multiplicity of geographical units; 
and an exchange of knowledge at a time when industry, railroads, 
steam-navigation, and the electric telegraph were uniting the hemi- 
spheres.28 

Social Lag. 

Many who had had the opportunity of observing the operations of 
existing libraries were convinced that these institutions were ir- 
retrievably out of line with the progress of society. Admittance of 
the privileged few to the libraries was proper, they felt, at a time 
when literary collections consisted of irreplaceable manuscripts. 
However, a world of improved type manufacture, of power presses, 
of cheap, abundant paper, could not but motivate and facilitate the 
formation of libraries just as the invention of printing had in its own 
time. 

Ticknor more than once spoke out against the old methods, com- 
paring them with old roads which no one would think of using 
when rail cars and steamboats were available. The old subscription 
libraries were failing, he declared, because they were not adapted to 
the practical wants of the country. He confirmed the impression of 
Dr. Jesse Torrey, of Ballston Spa, New York, who had observed thirty 
years before when campaigning for free public libraries that library 
proprietors were not always the ones who were most eager to read. 
Even the school-district libraries, with whose establishment Torrey 
was indirectly associated, failed to meet the needs of adult readers. 

To be sure, the constituencies of Boston’s many class, professional, 
and sectarian libraries insisted that their combined resources reached 
the entire population of Boston. The fact that there was agitation 
for a public library seemed to Ticknor, who represented the en- 
tire first board, of trustees in the preliminary report on the Boston 
Public Library, ample refutation of this claim. Those who argued 
that we did not need public libraries because the subscription type 
was a good substitute, stated the library trustees of Boston, might as 
well say that there would be private schools if the state did not main- 
tain its school system. The old idea of Benjamin Franklin that young 
men would profit more from books that they had to make sacrifices 
to get was inconsistent with mid-nineteenth-century ideas of democ- 
racy. It was no longer a question of what could be accomplished by 
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the indomitable will of a few in ardent search of learning; the great- 
est advantage for the mass of the people had become the supreme 
object. 

Under political, social, and religious institutions like ours, adults, 
more so than children, had to be informed on questions which 
reached down to the very roots of our society. The adult population 
constantly made decisions on such questions. Better wisely than ig- 
norantly. The claim of the public library that it promoted the, gen- 
eral welfare was thus set forth on the same plane as other services 
which had been undertaken by the state and local governments.*® 

The early promoters of free libraries made much of the pure 
democratic spirit this new institution represented. They called it “our 
intellectual and literary common,” open alike to “the rich and poor 
. . . the high and the lowly born, the masses who wield the hammers 
of toil, and the unenvied few who are reared in affluence and ease.”*® 
For library purposes, board members were urged to erase from 
their minds all group consciousness and social delineations, such as 
classes, ranks, parties, and sects. They were reminded repeatedly that 
libraries were for the benefit and improvement of 

Free Libraries and Free Schools 

The bridge between free schools and free libraries was omnipres- 
ent in the early documents of the American public library move- 
ment. This connection was both a self-evident truth and a con- 
venient piece of log^c. Library bills were normally referred to com- 
mittees on education in the legislatures. What indeed could be more 
convincing than to point .out to a state legislature or a city council 
that the seeds of knowledge had been sown by their hands and that 
the plant must now be looked after and encouraged to bear good 
fruit? Everett and Ticknor were fond of emphasizing the fact that 
Massachusetts towns were providing free education up to the point 
where it could most profitably be utilized and then were leaving the 
youth to its own resources. 

Every inducement to support schools with tax money was applica- ' 
ble to libraries. The educational utility of books was boundless. 
Not only were they necessary because of the small number of teach- 
ers as compared to the number of students, but, by giving access to 
sources of every kind of information, they also would account for a 
considerable increase in the qualifications of the teachers themselves. 
Books, it was explained, would raise the level of comprehension of 
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lectures, sermons, newspapers, and other sources of popular knowl- 
edge. Books — even the least popular of them — ^must find readers 
from forge and forecastle. The example of Elihu Burritt, the learned 
blacksmith who distinguished himself as a linguist and was outstand- 
ing in the peace movement, proved that books in many languages 
would reach the homes of the humble as well as those of the learned. 
The presence of a universal intelligence was assured. Even a “heavy 
ploughboy” had the capacity for new thoughts and aspirations which 
could be activated by the right kind of opportunity. Books contained 
both reagent and catalyzer for the creative stuff which was latent in 
the whole of mankind. They were the machinery which could pro- 
duce more intelligent, better informed, useful and respectable citi- 
zens. The product would be a people markedly elevated in tastes, 
morals, and manners. 

Uplift by Prevention 

Such was the positive function of free libraries. There was also 
one of uplift by prevention. The same public officials who were levy- 
ing taxes for educational purposes, were also concerned with jails, 
almshouses, and asylums. They reminded the taxpaying citizens that 
it was the function of the state to prevent crime as well as to punish 
it. The message of the mayor of Boston in 1848 which mentioned 
the necessity of state legislation for a public library also announced 
that it was the city’s official policy to act in loco parentis wherever 
dissolute parents were keeping their children out of school to engage 
for family profit in wharf pilfering and other vices. In 1853, another 
message expressed satisfaction with public library progress and then 
discussed, among other things, an asylum for inebriates.*® The dis- 
locations engendered by industrial progress and population concen- 
tration were giving humanitarian officials much cause for concern. 

On the whole, temperance and prison reform were more than 
academic and moralistic reform movements. Manchester and Con- 
cord, whose prosperity was comparatively recent, were feeing a pain- 
ful object lesson in cause and effect. The mill workers in these 
towns, as Mayor Smyth of Manchester (New Hampshire) was em- 
phasizing in his inaugurals, were largely minors who had been drawn 
from Massachusetts and New Hampshire ferms to man expanding 
industries. Lacking parental guidance, they were easily led to the 
haunts of intemperance and vice. This was true as well of native 
youths who were not subjected to the proper restraints at home. 
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Many a promising youth, who had not been instilled with a desire 
for the pleasures of the intellect, ended up in a sorry state. The 
public library was urged as a bulwark to defend society against the 
tendencies to dissipation which existed in every industrial town. 
The library was a fairy wand of social reform. It would even en- 
courage more domestic habits of life by competing with the “low 
immoral” publications of the day. 

The role of religion in this reform movement was not pressed. 
Notwithstanding the general prominence of clergymen at library 
functions of all kinds, the idea of using the new institutions as re- 
ligious agencies was never proposed. Dedication prayers always 
thanked Divine Providence for the intellectual advantages possible 
and mentioned culture as being linked with religion; but religious 
purposes were never grafted upon the newly estajilished institutions. 

Early Philanthropy 

All was not lofty, humane, and intellectual with library promoters 
and their audiences. Much of the practical motive which had in- 
duced industrialists to start plant libraries or to contribute heavily 
to local subscription libraries was also present in the social ideas of 
free-libraryt supporters. Everett and Ticknor mentioned it; so did 
the Committee of Concord townsmen (1852). Its fullest expression 
was brought to the Massachusetts legislature by Wayland’s repre- 
sentative, the Rev. John B. Wight. Libraries, he explained, would 
bring economic prosperity to the state of Massachusetts because in- 
telligent, well-informed persons always do better work. How much 
more efficient would be the farmer, the mechanic, merchant and 
mariner when they had access to the best books on agriculture, 
mechanical arts, descriptive geography, the laws of trade and the 
sources of wealth? 

Of the many men of prominence in Boston who gave funds and 
books to the library, at least one was motivated by the practical 
promise of libraries. Although there was no statement accompany- 
ing Abbott Lawrence’s gift to the Boston Public Library, his in- 
tentions concerning other philanthropies were a cue. The religious 
concept of the stewardship of wealth, claimed to be a guiding prin- 
ciple in the lives of the Lawrence brothers, must be. somewhat quali- 
fied by Abbott Lawrence’s founding of the Lawrence Scientific 
School and his gift to the Franklin Library Association.®® In letters 
announcing.these donations he stressed immistakably the necessity of 
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schooling and book learning for creating superior chemists, engi- 
neers, mechanics, and inventors. Lawrence’s attention, in short, was 
directed toward the application of science to the mechanical arts. 
He was interested in a practical education more formal and efficient 
than was possible under scientific internship and apprenticeship 
practices. In the absence of historical documents pertaining to Law- 
rence’s gift of ten thousand dollars to the Boston Public Library, 
wfe must infer his purposes from public acts in other connections. 
To his interest in practical science must be added his concern in 
keeping sound morals and religion in step with the prosperity of 
large industrial cities, his deeply religious sense of obligation to pro- 
mote the education of the whole people, and his association with the 
paternalistic group of Boston men of good will. His brother Amos, 
to whom the “stewardship of wealth” seems to have been most metin- 
ingful, must also have had a telling effect upon him. 

Joshua Bates, American representative of the British financial 
firm of Baring Brothers, has left us a better expression of the ideas 
which underlay his fifty-thousand-dollar donation for a reference 
library. His is the picture of a successful merchant who, recalling 
the deprivations of the period before he rose to wealth and com- 
fort, decides to provide for other young men who are preparing for 
a business life. Thirty years before Andrew Carnegie was to tell of 
his gratitude to Colonel James Anderson for access to the latter’s 
private library. Bates recalled how he spent many an evening in 
Hastings, Etheridge cuid Bliss’s bookstore. Twice in letters to 
Thomas W. Ward he professed his faith that warm, well-lighted read- 
ing rooms would keep indigent youth — living in unheated quarters 
without parents, or with impoverished ones — out of bad company. 
He was sure that morality would keep pace with the intellectual ad- 
vancement stimulated by the library, thus carrying out the spirit 
of Boston’s system of free schools. Bates, grateful to the economic 
system which had permitted him to advance from poverty to riches, 
insisted that the users of this library not be made to feel any cleiss 
differences between their own free library facilities and those li- 
braries available to the “upper classes.”®* 

The expectation that philanthropy would supplement the mu- 
nicipal purse always found its way into published library docu- 
ments. This was natural at a time when private educational subsidy 
was as acceptable as public effort. Vattemare’s speeches had con- 
vinced people that the federal and state governments would deposit 
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their publications in free libraries. With gifts of governmental bodies 
practically guaranteed, library promoters used dedications, in- 
augurals, trustee reports, etc. for soliciting books, legacies and 
donations. 

Role of the Newspaper and Periodical Press 

Outside Boston, little is to be found in the local press which would 
reflect contemporary (ca. 1850) opinion on the public library ques- 
tion. Editorial comments on happenings in intellectual affairs were 
unheard of, and local news had only recently become qualified ma- 
terial for town papers. Concord papers reported library events under 
“municipal” and “council” notes. Local and state library legislation 
drew no remarks. At New Bedford, local papers gave factual ac- 
counts of the introduction of orders, actions, etc., in the town legis- 
lative body. On June 28, 1854, both the Evening Standard and the 
Daily Mercury printed detailed accounts of the library trustees’ re- 
port on the danger of fire in the quarters then occupied. On August 
29, 1856, the Evening Standard issued a three-column spread on the 
proceedings at the laying of the cornerstone for a new building. 
The program for the ceremony was reported in detail and extracts 
from speeches were printed. 

In Boston where journalism was more advanced, items on the pro- 
posed library were longer, more frequent, and consequently more 
influential. The preliminary report of the trustees was previewed 
and extracted for publicity purposes. It was remarked at this time 
that the plan for a free public library had been agitated repeatedly 
in several newspapers for a period of five years.®® Library news was 
featured with unusual frequency. There were items about the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, the American Library at Paris, statistical articles 
on libraries in the United States, and remarks on the forthcoming 
Astor Library. Of course there were also reports of legislative and 
council action as well as quotations from communications to the mu- 
nicipal government concerning the library.®* One report used the 
announcement of a projected library at Newburyport to spur the 
people of Boston on to a similar undertaking. The role of books in 
the self-improvement of many of the country’s leading minds — men 
like Nathaniel Bowditch, Edwin P. Whipple, and Elihu Burritt — 
provided incentive for action. In the name of local pride, the people 
were exhorted not to compel students to go out of town for reference 
books; to furnish the means of weaning young women from dress, 
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gossip and romping, and young men from the bowling alley and 
liquor-shop.®'^ 

Two editorial series in the Boston Daily Evening Transcript merit 
separate treatment because they summarize the thoughts of Boston’s 
leaders on the subject. One, signed by “Canty Carl” on Social Im- 
provements ran from late 1849 1851. The public library 

was only one of this writer’s subjects. He also directed the public 
attention to the necessity for a gallery of art, an academy of music — 
in anticipation of Jenny Lind’s arrival in Boston — ^public wash 
houses, the drama, dancing and other amusements. The other, a 
series of three articles on the library published in July 1851, was 
signed by “Audiar.”®® 

“Canty Carl” raised his voice against the hypocrisy of calling Bos- 
ton the “modern Athens” when it compared so unfavorably with 
Paris and other European cities in public library facilities. At least, 
said he, if we could not compare with the cities of the old world in 
library holdings, we ought to outstrip them in the liberal administra- 
tion of whatever libraries we had. Another failure of Boston, and 
other New England towns, was the lack of facilities for showing 
travelers some degree of hospitality. In Paris, one could visit the 
libraries, the galleries, the lecture rooms, and the gardens. In our 
towns, there was no place to go except to the hotel barrooms and gin- 
palaces. The Washingtonians and the Sons of Temperance, said 
“Canty Carl,” had opened reading rooms for their members; the 
Mercantile Library Association provided for clerks and apprentices; 
but the only places of resort available to the mass of people during 
their leisure hours were the streets and grogshops. Without com- 
fortable homes to attract them, or places of culture outside their 
homes to go to, children naturally fell into vice and crime. The 
proposed .public library, along with its allies, the free gallery of art 
and academy of music, would “be a blow at the liquor saloon, the 
gaming table and the criminal dock.”®® 

“Audiar’s” social approach to the public library question was to a 
degree like Everett’s conception of education in a democracy; it was 
also very close to the ideas contained in Ticknor’s writings on the 
subject. The coincidence of a Ticknor-Everett letter series coming 
shortly after the appearance of Audiar’s first two installments indi- 
cates that some of Ticknor’s progressive ideas may have been sug- 
gested by these articles. But the reverse seems more likely. 

The general tenor of this series was that the state had a stake in 
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the efficacy and ability of the individuals who composed it; that since 
“Time is Money,” time saved by individuals indirectly reverted to 
the state treasury. Every improvement of an individual — and there 
was much room for improvement of indigent young men with un- 
developed talents — ^was reflected in the elevation of the entire social 
circle in which he moved. Yes, books were cheap and library fa- 
cilities existed; but cheap books meant nothing when the price of 
purchase was not at hand, and libraries were useless when they con- 
centrated on furnishing the learned with the means of perpetuating 
their own knowledge. If any of these “wise” men had designs on the 
Boston Public Library, they were warned that the people had a 
voice in this institution and they would see to it that it was managed 
in their interest. The right kind of library would provide books in 
which “the people” were interested and would thus stem the tide of 
pernicious literature that was flooding the market. To write and 
preach against this demoralizing stuff was only to advertise it. 
The only way to curtail the circulation of cheap literature was to offer 
something better without any cost whatsoever to readers. Let eco- 
nomic and cultural competition work hand in hand. 

The democratic paternalism which characterized these articles per- 
vaded most of the newspaper treatment of the period of free library 
establishment in Boston. Newspaper editors, and many of the writers, 
had access to the Athenaeum which was very suitable for their pur- 
poses. Their general attitude appears to have been: Provide this 
institution for the masses in order to forestall any notion the said 
masses might get to invade the reading rooms of the chosen few. 
The attitude of many Athenaeum users, revealed during the discus- 
sions on the absorption of the Athenaeum by the public library, was 
that they wanted the people to have library facilities but were hor- 
rified that the noisy, irreverent, uncouth mob would be permitted 
to spoil the quiet comfort of their preserve. 

As for the periodicals of general distribution, little is found in 
them on the purposes of libraries beyond their intellectual content. 
Articles were generally descriptive and statistical in nature having as 
their object the comparison of American bibliographical resources 
with those of Europe, or an analysis of the size and holdings of vari- 
ous important American libraries. One important service a few of 
them rendered was bringing to the attention of their readers the hear- 
ings on public libraries held before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons.^® The influence of these articles was limited se- 
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verely by the fact that most of their readers were already supplied 
with fairly adequate libraries. 

We observe in the ideological pattern of the library movement that 
an urban industrial configuration, with the social dislocations it en- 
gendered, was necessary to the growth of this new community serv- 
ice. Above all else, two conditions were requisite to convince the 
taxpayers or their representatives of the necessity for an added ex- 
penditure. The intellectual leadership, on the one hand, had to 
have the confidence of the taxpaying interests. On the other, these 
same leaders had to demonstrate that continued industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity depended on an educated populace. 

These conditions were unquestionably most strongly present in 
the urban-industrial-commercial setting of the Northeast. They were 
least in evidence in the rural South. Men like Ticknor and Everett 
were extremely influential among those who held the economic and 
political controls in their regions. These merchants and manufac- 
turers were themselves an educated group to whom the practical ad- 
vantages of reading were self-evident. Even if this were not the case, 
the threat to undisturbed prosperity, a threat inherent in popula- 
tion shifts and close living, would probably have clinched the 
argument. 

Notwithstanding these generally favorable portents, the transition 
from the old “fee” library arrangements to the new free institution 
did not move as quickly and as free of challenge as many hoped. The 
legislative mechanism was often slow. The existence of traditional 
agencies was sometimes a retarding factor. On occasion, opposition- 
ists had their way for a number of years before popular sentiment 
grew strong enough to win. 
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Chapter 3. FROM THE '^SOCIAL'' LIBRARY TO 
THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Legislation 

Legislation governing the establishment of municipal libraries 
in New England seems to have met with little resistance in either 
the state legislatures or the local councils. So infrequently were 
moves to create libraries defeated, that librarians — by 1876 — ^were 
beginning to speak with complete confidence in the future of their 
profession, fc If adequate library laws had not yet been enacted in 
certain states, mere inertia was an acceptable explanation for tardi- 
ness. Where laws did not guarantee the support deemed necessary 
for successful maintenance of libraries, librarians were certain that 
‘'public opinion’’ would take care of everything. ^ 

This assurance was not without ample justification. When one 
considers the magnitude of the step taken by the New Hampshire 
legislature in 1849, it is little short of amazing that the library bill 
went through the entire legislative apparatus, from introduction to 
gubernatorial approval, in nine days. New Hampshire, without the 
experience of a district-school library law,^ was the first state in the 
union to permit its municipalities to tax themselves for the creation 
of libraries “open to the free use of every inhabitant of the town or 
city where the same exists, for the general difiEusion of intelligence 
among all classes of the community.”® This act, most general in con- 
ception and without any limitation on the rate that a town could 
appropriate, was a tribute to the educational ideals of the legislature 
and an admirable model for other states to follow. 

The permissive law which Massachusetts passed in 1851 lacked the 
conciseness, the restraint, and extreme liberality of the New Hamp- 
shire bill. It was introduced with the flourish of the Rev. Wight’s 
excellent speech and was accompanied by a preamble which stated 
its social and intellectual purposes. A rate limit of one dollar for each 
ratable poll in the first year, and twenty-five cents for each succeed- 
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ing year, was imposed on towns which established libraries under. 
the act. Inasmuch as the experience of the first several years dem- 
onstrated conclusively that none but the largest cities could maintain 
libraries decently on this rate, a law of 1859 i*aised the permissible tax 
limit and another law of 1866 removed the limit altogether. 

The remaining New England states enacted their public library 
laws within the quarter century. Maine (1854) Ccmnecticut 
(1869) followed the original Massachusetts pattern of setting maxi- 
mum tax rates. Vermont adopted the New Hampshire type in 1865, 
but fell back to the Maine pattern two years later. Rhode Island’s 
first library act (1867) provided that a town could appropriate 
twenty-five cents on each one hundred dollars of ratable property 
and ten cents on each one thousand dollars in succeeding years. An 
amendment two years later gave permission for concurrent action 
by two or more adjoining towns. The unsuccessful operation of these 
acts led in 1875 to the passage of a law quite different from all New 
England experience. Provision for state aid was written in. The 
state board of education could cause sums up to five hundred dollars 
to be paid to existing libraries, the amount depending upon the size 
of respective book collections. The stimulus provided by this 
proferred subvention was a most salutary influence on the public 
library movement in Rhode Island. In some cases, proprietory-sub- 
scription libraries were opened free to the public; in others, libraries 
which had ceased to be free and public for lack of support, were re- 
vived; in still others, new institutions were created.*^ 

When, after 1890, library commissions were established, both state 
and local activity were noticeably accelerated. The Massachusetts 
(1890) and New Hampshire (1891) Commissions were empowered 
to make a grant of one hundred dollars worth of books to any town 
library where the municipal appropriation met the requirements 
of the state law.® An almost immediate consequence of this legisla- 
tion in New Hampshire, where little progress had been made, was 
the founding of eighty-seven new town libraries. 

The library interests in this state, however, were not quite satis- 
fied and, four years later, they secured the enactment of a compulsory 
library law. Under its terms, every town had to elect a board of 
trustees annually and turn over to its care the collections from a com- 
pulsory assessment of fifteen cents for each one thousand dollars evalu- 
ation. Where libraries were not established, a vote of "‘inexpedient” 
was required at each annual meeting and the library assessment 
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placed in a cumulating fund until such time as a free library was 
voted. In towns where libraries were founded by ballot (rather than 
by donation) no person could be deemed ineligible for election to the 
board of trustees by reason of sex.® Although some doubt was raised 
as to the value of the compulsory feature and although it was agreed 
that the legal minimum was too small to keep a library up to reason- 
able efficiency, “an awakened public sentiment (was) being relied 
upon to secure an additional appropriation sufficiently large to se- 
cure adequate support.’”^ 

It was not long before other states followed suit by enacting com- 
mission and “state-aid” statutes differing from those of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire only in the method and mechanical de- 
tails used to achieve the same purpose. Maine — ^which had raised 
its permissible tax limit in 1893 to two dollars per ratable poll for 
establishment and one dollar per poll annually for maintenance — 
established its state-aid feature in 1895, placing administrative au- 
thority in the hands of the state librarians. Connecticut (1893) and 
Vermont (1894) imitated Massachusetts closely in their acts “to pro- 
mote the establishment of free public libraries.” Rhode Island, it 
will be remembered, anticipated these states by from fifteen to 
twenty years in granting state aid to properly established and sup- 
ported free town libraries.® 

In New Jersey and Pennsylvania legislation was neither as ex- 
peditious nor as satisfactory as in New England. The first New 
Jersey law for the incorporation and protection of lyceums, libraries 
and literary-scientific societies was passed as late as 1875. An act of 
1879 merely gave common councils in cities the mechanism whereby 
to establish and manage free public libraries. The acts of 1884 and 
1890 provided a basic tax rate for town libraries — one third of a mill 
on each dollar of assessable property — and a revision in 1901 per- 
mitted the municipal governments to raise an additional mill per 
dollar for library purposes.® 

The organized taxpayers in New Jersey seem to have been success- 
ful in making their political representatives see things in the “right” 
light. A proposal to impose a tax on the school districts for library 
purposes created a host of library enemies in spite of the almost 
unanimous precedent for such a law in New England and the Middle 
West. Local support for these libraries had finally to be put on a 
voltmtary basis in 1872.^® Another indication of resistance to ade- 
quate library support was a bill, introduced into the state legislature 
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by the Jersey City political ring in 1892, which purposed to limit 
the mandatory appropriation for any one library to ten thousand dol- 
lars. Inasmuch as this piece of legislation, if enacted, would have 
deprived Jersey City and Newark of two thirds of their library ap- 
propriations, it drew forth a storm of protest from the press, the 
clergy, librarians and various trade groups. Popular pressure, insti- 
gated somewhat by the local press, succeeded in defeating the aptly 
named “Honorable” Paddy O’Neill’s bill.^^ Even New Jersey’s com- 
mission bill,, passed by the legislature in 1896, failed to obtain the sig- 
nature of the governor who felt that (one has reason to suspect the 
honesty of this explanation) the money appropriation for die com- 
mission’s expenses was inadequate. 

Pennsylvania, habitually slow to adopt progressive educational 
legislation, finally introduced mimicipal library bills in the years 
1895-97. The difficulties encountered in securing clear, sound legis- 
lation as well as in stimulating local action are reflected in the first 
report of the library commission.^® 

The importance of the state library commission as an activating 
agency in the public library movement is best illustrated by the his- 
tory of free libraries in New York State. Here success of the libr^ 
idea was not achieved until comprehensive legislation was written 
into the State University law in 1892 by Melvil Dewey, outstanding 
leader in the library profession, whose key position as secretary of the 
University of the State of New York from 1889 to 1900 gave libraries 
untold advantage. New York furnishes an anomalous situation in 
which early and original work in disseminating culture through free 
libraries proved to be a signally retarding force in the library move- 
ment. So well had its school-district library law of 1835 been received 
in the first decades of operation that, for a long time, the necessity for 
better legislation could not make itself felt. 

Some of the larger municipalities, Rochester and Utica, were doing 
fairly well with union-district libraries. New York and Buffalo were 
struggling along with facilities provided by philanthropy or volun- 
tary subscription. Special laws were passed to permit individuals to 
furnish land and properties for the foundation and support of free 
libraries for their own respective communities.^® The desires of the 
original donors for the perpetual management of these libraries were 
generally incorporated in the special law and a provision for tax ex- 
emption was usually included. 

Numerous other laws were introduced and passed by the legisla- 
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ture to allow towns to subsidize local library associations out of the 
community treasury. Thus, in reply to a petition of the voters of 
Parma, New York, a tax of three hundred dollars was permitted to 
be raised on property for the relief of the Parma Institute.^^ Another 
type of law allowed towns to “relieve” local library associations by 
giving them moneys received from liquor license fees, from excise 
taxes on spirits, and from fines imposed for infractions of temperance 
laws.^® Still other library legislation permitted local associations to 
hold, manage and dispose of the various income-yielding properties 
in their possession. 

Oswego was an outstanding exception to this haphazard state of 
library affairs in New York. Here, in April 1854, a city library was 
founded on the strength of a twenty-five thousand dollar gift for the 
purpose. Gerrit Smith, abolitionist, temperance agitator, cam- 
paigner for religious causes, and all-around humanitarian, was the 
donor. The movement here was not initiated and promoted by 
citizen groups interested in the diffusion of knowledge by means 
of public institutions. It was started by the act of one man who was 
interested in disseminating religious and social “truth” to his fel- 
low citizens. Curious it is that Smith was in general opposed to the 
use of state funds for public improvements, including education.^® 

The Oswego City Library opened in the summer of 1857 and im- 
mediately absorbed the five hundred volume collection of the Me- 
chanics’ Association. In 1858 the city librarian received a salary 
from the local board of education for services connected with the 
public school libraries of the city. An appropriation by the town 
council in the following year added two hundred dollars toward the 
library’s expenses. In 1861, the city made its first annual appropri- 
ation of seven hundred and fifty dollars as authorized by an amended 
charter. Additional gifts from Gerrit Smith in 1862 and 1868 pro- 
vided funds for book purchases.^’' 

Notwithstanding the favorable milieu for free libraries through- 
out New York, there was no permissive law until 1872. This law, 
with its amendments in 1885, 1888, 1892 and 1896, prescribed the 
manner in which the governing bodies of towns, cities or villages 
might resolve to establish and maintain free public libraries. Ap- 
propriations — one dollar for each legal voter in the first year and 
fifty cents each year thereafter — could not lie made under the law of 
1872 unless a majority of all taxable inhabitants petitioned the gov- 
erning board for the purpose.^® The reasons for the inoperation of 
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the 187s law are not clear. Quite possibly the profession in New York 
was not aware of its existence, or, in the confused state of affairs (pro- 
duced by the uncertain status of school-district libraries), was not 
goaded sufficiently to seek legislative change. It is not inconceivable 
that appropriation only by a majority of taxable inhabitants had 
much to do with the failure of the law. Certain it is that the 1872 
law did not even start to achieve its purpose and that this fact was 
pointed out in Albany as early as 1878,^® fourteen years before New 
York library laws were put into more satisfactory form by Melvil 
Dewey. 

The law of 1892 was admirably suited to the state library situa- 
tion. By its terms twenty-five voters in a city, totvn, village or as- 
sociation could petition to have the question of a public library 
raised at the next election in which taxes were to be voted. A library 
proposal could be adopted either by a majority vote of the citizens 
or by a resolution of the local governing body. Provision was made 
for state aid as well as for subsidies (at the rate of ten cents for each 
book circulated as certified by the Board of Regents) to private in- 
stitutions which agreed to make their book collections available to 
the general public.®® 

The absence of unified, forceful legislation in the state had little 
to do with the delay and confusion in New York City. The manifold 
and variegated private, religious and political interests of America’s 
wealthiest city provide the best explanation for New York’s execrable 
free library facilities. Even when Aid. Adolph L. Sanger introduced 
a bill into the state legislature in 1886 to give New York City a pub- 
lic library, the supporters of the New York Free Circulating Library 
saw fit, with the support of Mr, Dewey (then of Columbia University) 
to block the move in favor of another bill permitting a city grant to 
their own enterprise. This public subsidy to private educational en- 
deavor was beginning to jar the public mind as represeijted by Mr. 
Sanger, who found it difficult to imderstand why the city money 
should be “appropriated to eighteen gentlemen in New York to con- 
duct a private library.’’®^ 

Patterns of Transition 

The fashion of emphasizing the stimulus provided by legislation 
would seem to be justified by a statistical study of library growth in 
some of the states. Library expansion apparently did result from 
the enactment of favorable laws. Discussions attending the estab- 
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lishment of the earliest tax-supported institutions generally mention 
the advantage taken, by the founders, of such laws as that of 1849 in 
New Hampshire, that of 1851 in Massachusetts, or some fresh 
achievement in library legislation. The stimulus of state-aid laws 
and library commissions in the last decade of the century is attested 
by the riclx flowering of the public library idea all over New Eng- 
land and the Middle States. The outstanding exception was Massa- 
chusetts, which had accepted the public library before the state-aid 
library-commission era. Pennsylvania with its Carnegie bounties 
was also an exception. 

If the close relationship between legislation and establishment 
may not be ascribed to mere coincidence, neither can “good” laws 
be celebrated as a cause of the prosperity of the free library. This is 
no more true than the interpretations that attribute causal status to 
individual men of good will, to librarians and their friends, or to 
philanthropy. All of these factors were at once effect and cause in 
a dynamic field of social patterns, ideas and events, whose impact 
upon the movement it is our purpose to study. 

As one contemplated this rather cordial legislative acceptance of 
public libraries it was impossible not to be optimistic. Areas of cool- 
ness, of open opposition sometimes, arose from the activities of ma- 
chine politicians who were doing advance guard work for the larger 
taxpayers. Significantly enough, such situations generally occurred 
in densely inhabited cities where the multiplied cultural needs of the 
populace were disproportionate to the charitable instincts of wealth- 
ier fellow citizens. Where philanthropic bequests failed to force 
the issue upon influential taxpaying interests, library progress was 
occasionally retarded. Inasmuch as even these redoubtable foes were 
defeated many times more frequently than not, librarians and their 
allies seemed to be highly successful. 

Hence, when William F. Poole, a prominent American librarian, 
wrote on “Some Popular Objections to Public Libraries,” in i8y6, he 
was referring principally to England and only in a general way to the 
opposition in this country. The concrete and theoretical objections 
described by Poole are those which arise in every struggle to extend 
public education. First and foremost was the cry that the existing 
tax rate was oppressive to property and business and was all the tax- 
payers could bear. From political theory came the argument that 
the tax burden for libraries — ^and this was strongly reminiscent of the 
fight against tax-supported schools — was unequally weighted; in 
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other words, the benefits of the tax were not enjoyed in direct pro- 
portion to the sum paid. In fact, some people who did not want to 
read books were being forced to share the burden of maintaining a 
free library. Another idea, of even greater respectability because of 
its association with Herbert Spencer, secxaed also to have been put to 
profitable employment by the enemies of increased social service; 
viz., the only legitimate function of government was protection.®® 

In the United States, and especially in New England, tax-supported 
libraries were inaugurated with a minimum of opposition from the 
voters and indeed, as the Mayor of Bostoin observed in 1877, “it (the 
public library) has become so fixed in. the affections of the people 
that it may now safely defy all opposition, whether attack be made by 
the sordid, the narrow-minded, or the unlettered.”®® Many of the 
Massachusetts towns such as Brookline, which by reason of their 
wealth and educational traditions were ripe for cultural expansion, 
either made their social libraries public or voted the maximum legal 
appropriation for the establishment of a free library.®* 

The transitional pattern did not present smooth and undisturbed 
lines in all cases. While the majority of town histories show a short 
direct course from the “social” to the free library form, there are 
some which tell the story of opposition, struggle, delay and, in a few 
instances, defeat in the movement to transform a subscription insti- 
tution into a tax-supported one. Good examples of quick, uncon- 
tested transitions were those of New Bedford and Worcester. Slow 
difficult histories were those of New Haven, Buffalo, Amesbury 
(Massachusetts), and Providence; others present an early acceptance 
of the public library idea with obstacles and inertia delaying success- 
ful action. In Boston the transition did not take place; the new 
form when established lived side by side with the old. 

Coexistence of “Social” and Public Forms: Boston 

Boston’s story tells of the complete rejection of the proposal to 
transform the Athenaeum into a public library and the complete 
and speedy acceptance of the free library idea. This conflict over 
the conversion of the Athenaeum is peculiarly interesting not merely 
because it coincided with the most dynamic library movement known 
but because it pictured both the conditions and the ideas which were 
beginning to force the transition toward more democratic cultural 
institutions. The proposal that the city pay the Athenaeum the ap- 
propriation of five thousand dollars voted in 1848 in return for pub- 
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lie privileges was rather cordially received at first among the pro- 
prietors of the Athenaeum. The offer was made by the city because 
the prospects of a large private subscription to supplement the grant 
of tax money did not seem bright in a year (1848) when the nation 
was suffering an economic depression; 2® it was probably accepted 
eagerly by the proprietors of the Athenaeum for related reasons. 
Four years later when the proposal was presented for adoption the 
Athenaeum proprietors reversed their decision and turned the propo- 
sition down. 

The elder Josiah Quincy pleaded with his fellow proprietors not to 
abandon to political vicissitudes what had been built with much 
sacrifice over a half-century “in this palmy moment of individual 
and city prosperity, when wealth was never more abundant and pub- 
lic spirit never more active. . . .” The corporate property of the 
Athenaeum was safe under the Webster Whigs then in power but, 
not knowing what political changes the future might bring, it was 
not just to risk the long standing property of the men who had built 
the institution, by turning it over to the city.^® 

Quincy’s arguments always respected the leanings held by his 
more democratic friends and fellow citizens. The public statements 
of other members of Boston’s elite, which appeared as letters to the 
editor or as newspaper editorials, did not always show deference to 
the feelings of the rest of the citizenry. The thought of an un- 
ruly populace rushing in and out of the library seizing magazines and 
newspapers — even out of the proprietors’ han^ — ^produced anxieties 
which overruled the normal tactic of avoiding any slur upon the 
manners of the majority. Moral and intellectual uplift of the 
masses by means of literature was fine — ^but let it be done elsewhere 
under other auspices. 

Scholarship and education must be kept separate. A purely demo- 
cratic institution would do great good for the community but the 
Athenaeum had to be maintained as an exclusive resort for those 
gentlemen whose preferences in literature were in advance of the 
rest of the population. The conservators of the old order, them- 
selves Athenaeum shareholders by inheritance or purchase, were 
vehement in their insistence that: “So long as the world exists, society 
will have its gradations and tastes, wants and habits of the ‘upper 
tendom’ and ‘the million,’ as the divisions are vulgarly called, will 
be different.’’ These and other objections to this proposed transfer — 
such as the experimental nature of the public library as opposed to 
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the “safe” Athenaeum, the fear that the city was planning a circulat- 
ing library of popular books, the necessity of maintaining the indi- 
viduality of the Athenaeum — forced the decision to keep two major 
public book collections in Boston.®’’ 

Among the more telling arguments for consolidation with the pub- 
lic library were the continual financial embarrassment of the Athe- 
naeum and its inability to expand by purchasing all the new books 
needed by its clientele. Proprietors complained that year after year 
they were asked to buy additional shares or to make outright contri- 
butions so that the institution might remain solvent. George Tick- 
nor, who led the campaign to turn over the Athenaeum’s properties 
to the city of Boston, presented the calmest and most intelligent 
analysis of the social changes which made consolidation advisable; 
The Athenaeum was in a class of institutions started in the previous 
century to meet the needs of a very different society. Expanding 
populations and the broader distribution of educational advantages 
were proving private institutions to be inadequate. A prediction 
was ventured that mechanics’ and mercantile institutions would soon 
see the handwriting on the wall and would eventually become 
public.®® Among the eighty proprietors who subscribed to Ticknor’s 
point of view were Abbott Lawrence, Edward Everett, Samuel Ap 
pleton, J. I. Bowditch, Samuel G. Ward, Charles P. Curtis, Benjamin 
Seaver, George S. Hillard, W. W. Greenough, and Josiah Quincy, Jr. 

Smooth Transition 

In some localities an ample treasury, a group of well-disposed tax- 
payers, and a climate of opinion generally favorable to tax support 
for educational facilities, combined to result in a quick, smooth transi- 
tion from the subscription type of library to the free public library. 
The best example known of such a combination occurred in the 
very earliest days of the public library movement at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

New Bedford. — The New Bedford library, first to open its doors 
to an eager public after state sanction for tax support was given in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, has generally boasted of being 
first in the movement. During the mid-century years the prosperous, 
exuberant town of New Bedford looked to its substantial merchants, 
owners of whaling vessels and promising industries, for social and 
political as well as economic guidance. 

At a time when oil was literally running in the streets of New 
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Bedford, the town leaders, fearful lest something might interrupt 
the continuous growth and permanence of their material wealth, 
sought every possible insurance for the maintenance of the status 
quo.^^ They looked on the public schools as fundamental to the 
preservation of the traditional democracy which had been so kind 
to them; they had high hopes for the recently established evening 
schools which were already serving large numbers of Negroes and 
immigrants as well as native whites who had missed the advantages 
of an elementary education.®® 

When a citizens’ petition for a public library was handed to the 
town council in the spring of 1852, there was no apparent need for 
debate on the question of this latest extension of the city’s adult edu- 
cation facilities. Fifteen hundred dollars were appropriated even 
before a local ordinance was adopted in favor of a public library. 
Opinion in high places must have been unanimous. 

Moreover, the Social Library, which was at this time experiencing 
annual budget deficits because of loss in membership and delinquent 
dues payments, had appointed a committee to investigate ways and 
means of regaining solvency. This committee, headed by Charles B. 
Congdon, a local bank cashier, took upon itself negotiation with the 
town for the surrender of the Association’s book collection in return 
for the assumption of all its debts. When Congdon delivered his 
committee report on July y, 1852, all arrangements had been made 
and there remained only the final step — ^ratification of this plan by 
the shareholders. ' By a most unusual coincidence, it appears that the 
same Congdon who was seeking means of alleviating the Social Li- 
brary’s debts also led the citizens’ petition to the town council for a 
public library.®! 

Worcester. — ^Worcester, larger and more populous than New 
Bedford, was being served with literary culture during the 1850’s by 
a few social and professional libraries. A growing desire on the part 
of the leadership of these group undertakings to unite all the collec- 
tions in the city in a public library was climaxed toward the end of 
November 1859 by the offer of Dr. John Green to donate his own 
collection to the city. Two days after Dr. Green broached the sub- 
ject to the city council, the Worcester Lyceum and Library Associa- 
tion communicated with the Council offering to transfer its library 
to the city “provided suitable appropriations and arrangements are 
made for its reception.’’ It is difficult to ascertain the reaction of the 
general public to the library question at tlrat time as the people of 
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Worcester and their press were carried away by accounts of John 
Brown’s execution. One gathers that the coming public library was 
identified (for promotional purposes) with general public prosperity: 
anything anybody learned added to the wealth of the community. 
The Mayor and other municipal officers made something of the ne- 
cessity for postschool education, pointing out the contribution made 
by libraries in Boston, Newburyport, New Bedford and in England 
toward the intelligence and welfare of the masses, 

The transition from private to public auspices was “accepted” 
without taxpayer opposition. The requests for adequate building 
and book-buying appropriations were not so fortunate. One news- 
paper editorial, demanding a library building, pointed to overcrowd- 
ing in the existing quarters and hurled anathemas upon those politi- 
cal demagogues who sought popularity on the basis of an economy- 
minded administration. Mentioning certain fears and hesitations 
which were hindering the library appropriation, this editorial cried 
shame to the citizens who were forgetting “that, although business 
is somewhat depressed, we have the elements of larger growth and 
greater prosperity than we ever yet have known.”®® The first librar- 
ian, the Reverend Z. Baker, petitioned the city “to contribute to this 
end (the purchase of books to supplement the Green collection) rather 
than to police or almshouses, as must be if the unfolding mind is 
neglected.”®^ 

Long Period of Uncertainty 

In some cities it was only after a long period of uncertainty and 
fluctuating fortune that a city library partly or completely sup- 
ported by subscribers’ fees finally became a full-fledged tax-supported 
institution. The rulers of the treasury in such cases may have been 
unwilling or hesitant on the ground that they did not believe in the 
luxury of a community-owned library. They may have been willing 
but financially unable to support one. Local leadership may have 
been weak. Many combinations of circumstances were capable of 
joining to delay action on the establishment of a public library. 

Lowell. — ^Lowell, for instance, reported a free library inaugu- 
rated in 1844 under the Massachusetts school-district library law of 
1842. However, in one of the early years of its operation, probably 
1854, the Lowell City Library apparently began to require a fifty- 
cent annual fee of its subscribers.®® The aimual reports show a slowly 
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but regularly increasing clientele with an alarming slump in 1858-59, 
an artificial resuscitation effected by an active publicity campaign 
and a liberalization of regulations in i86o,®« a relapse in 1861-63, 
followed by a swift rise to a plateau from which the directors, by 
no manner nor means could produce an appreciable ascent until the 
fifty-cent fee was removed. The lean prewar and war years were 
explained by the dominant public interest in the news of the day, 
“the decrease in the population of the city, caused by the suspension 
of operations in the factories, and the departure of volunteers for the 
army.”®'^ 

Almost annually from 1861 onward there were proposals for mak- 
ing the Lowell library more accessible and inviting, proposals ranging, 
from a lowered fee for juvenile borrowers to making the library abso- 
lutely free to all users. The well-known moral and humanitarian 
benefits of free libraries were cited in the effort to remove the fifty- 
cent barrier between the library and the people. The fee was not 
really prohibitive but, in large families, amounted to a sizable sum. 
The taxpayers, it was remarked, would feel the burden much less 
than would individuals and families.®® In spite of the telling argu- 
ments of the library directors, the city administration, believing the 
time inopportune, postponed action to eliminate fees until 1883. 

Lawrence . — Other Massachusetts towns passed through similar, 
slow periods of change from the almost public to the pure-public 
type of library. The Franklin Library Association (Lawrence, 
Massachusetts) was chartered by the state legislature after Abbott 
Lawrence had presented it with a thousand dollars, and Daniel Ap- 
pleton White had contributed a tract of land. An additional five 
thousand dollars was left to the library in the will of Mr. Lawrence. 
Members paid ten dollars — ^plus an annual assessment of one dollar — 
in 1853. In 1857, the library was opened to anybody who paid a one 
dollar fee, and it operated under this requirement until the city took 
over in 1872. The phenomenal rise in its circulation in the very year 
of transfer was an adequate commentary on the restrictive effect of 
subscription fees upon the popular patronage of libraries. 

Amesbury . — The town of Amesbury affords another typical his- 
tory. In 1856 the. library of the Amesbury Flannel Company, which 
had been established originally for the operatives of that company, 
was given to the town. From the first year of its operation, the in- 
come of this institution (derived from annual subscription payments 
of one dollar per borrower) declined steadily in spite of the appeals 
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made by John Greenleaf Whittier for a larger membership and 
added support. Whittier waited in vain for more people to join until, 
in March 1889, the town voted to accept the library as its own. The 
poet, probably because of personal attachments and associations, 
never supported the transfer of the library to municipal manage- 
ment; not even the immediate increase in circulation produced by 
this change affected his point of view.®® 

Buffalo . — The fortunes of the Buffalo Library, which began as 
the Young Men’s Association on the crest of a golden wave in 1836, 
rose with every period of national prosperity and rolled downward 
on the declivity of every business cycle. The very year after it had 
been inaugurated amid the extravagant promises of flourishing enter- 
prise and profitable investment, the directors of the institution were 
forced to raise funds through moonlight boat excursions and garden 
picnics. Barter methods were also resorted to with life memberships 
offered in return for services rendered. Lecture offerings not only 
justified the existence of the Young Men’s Association but became a 
source of much-needed revenue in the 1840’s and 1850’s. Among the 
lecturers brought to the people of Buffalo by the Association were 
Horace Mann, Horace Greeley, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Thack- 
eray, Beecher and Everett. The scars of the 1837 depression were 
scarcely healed when the promise of an adequate building was frus- 
trated by the financial crash of 1857. In 1856, a prominent citizen 
had offered a plot of land and ten thousand dollars in addition, if nine 
thousand dollars could be raised for the proposed building. Of 
course, the state of things in the year following made it impossible to 
fulfill the conditions. 

The plethora of lecture offerings in the 1870’s combined with 
hard times to produce a very discouraging situation for the Buffalo 
library management. Ways and means of making the institution 
more popular were discussed. A plan was proposed to throw the li- 
brary’s;. facilities open to the whole public “as free as the common 
schools’’ in return for the provision of a building by wealthy citizens 
of Buffalo. But as this plan failed to materialize, its proponents 
turned to the city itself. “Outside of New York and Pennsylvania,” 
said the management, “there is scarcely a small totvn of any spirit 
that is not building up a free library, supported by taxation.” A 
casual examination of the handling of library problems in cities of 
comparable size brought home the conclusion that Buffalo was lag- 
ging behind. Library facilities were in fact not even keeping pace 
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with the educational accomplishments and aspirations of that city’s 
population. The income of the library, which was inadequate to in- 
sure decent salaries, book purchases and expenses of administration, 
received a devastating blow when the state legislature (session of 
1895-96) withdrew tax exemption from income-bearing properties of 
public institutions. A city library was the correct and only answer. 
It was universally endorsed, receiving the support of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, the Council of United Trades and Labor Unions, the 
Council of Good Government Clubs, and the Engineers’ Society of 
Western New York.^® 

Resistance 

Actual instances of reported and documented opposition to pub- 
lic libraries, or of the employment of dilatory tactics by local coun- 
cils, are so few that it is diflScult to write a clear analysis of resistance 
to tax-supported libraries. The time elapsing between the recogni- 
tion of a need for such an institution and its actual establishment is 
long enough in some cities and towns to raise a suspicion of opposi- 
tion. To some extent the delays were due to human inertia and the 
time-consuming nature of committee hearings, discussions, and de- 
cisions. The mere existence of a semipublic agency supplying local 
library needs was frequently the cause of failure, to vote a tax-sup- 
ported library. Sometimes municipal authorities used such local 
institutions as excuses for not providing reading facilities consonant 
with the size and wealth of the community. In any case, since there 
are a few reported instances of opposition and delay, these must be 
given their proper weight in the history of the American public li- 
brary. Their suggestion of what may have taken place in other com- 
munities contributes toward completing the picture. 

Salem . — In the case of the Salem (Massachusetts) Public Library, 
which was proposed in 1873 finally opened in 1889, we find that 
the proposal to gather the various libraries of the city into a mu- 
nicipally-owned building was received “with considerable favor and 
but little opposition’’ at a public hearing; and yet the project was 
postponed because the members of the committee found that “the 
expense of library at this time is very much opposed by many citi- 
zens.’’*^ The original reaction, in all likelihood colored by the pre- 
vailing tone of financial insecurity in 1873 started a long period of 
inaction. The existence of several fairly good libr2iry collections in 
the city made the proposal less exigent in that period. 
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The subject of a free public library in Providence has been under dis- 
cussion for at least fifty years. The (Providence Daily) Journal^ as long 
ago as 1828, contained an article setting forth the advantages of a free 
library. . . . The public-spirited persons of that time do not seem to have 
responded with any great alacrity, and the library project was laid aside. 
In 1836 it was revived again, and there was mild agitation on the subject 
for several months. The interest in having a free Library increased as the 
discussion went on, and, had 1837 been a year of prosperity, the Library 
might have come into existence within a few years. But, before the close 
of 1837, people were too much occupied in trying to save money enough 
for their personal needs to be willing to listen for a moment to any sug- 
gestions looking toward giving away money. From 1836, the library 
project slept, with occasional brief awakening, until 1859, when the im- 
portance of a Free Library was again urged. Then came the war, again 
the library matter was crowded aside by more imperative demands. Six 
years after the war closed, the old story was told again, and now six years 
later (1878), the first fruits of the half century of discussion appear." 

No examination has ever been made beneath the surface of events 
described in the above summary of the public library movement in 
Providence. The first attempts at opening a library for public use 
were probably frustrated in part by economic difficulties; for it must 
be remembered that these were the days in which the idea of a pub- 
lic library did not possess sufficient vitality to persevere through the 
financial reversals of its supporters. Apparently the elements of re- 
sistance to the public library movement were deeply entrenched in 
Providence during the civil war period and afterward, a period in 
which many libraries were inaugurated in New England towns of 
lesser means. Providence in the 1 870’s had both the will and the 
means to create a people’s library. The ideas employed in convincing 
the strong men of Providence of the importance of loosening private 
and public purse strings for library purposes reflect the real resistance 
spots in a fascinating manner. 

Early in 1870 two of the libraries which were serving Providence’s 
public quite generously, though operating under private auspices, 
sought concrete aid toward enlarged public support and increased 
use of their facilities. The Union for Christian Work, whose free 
library was run in connection with an amusement and reading-room, 
frankly asked those people “whose generosity and liberality have 
already interested them in the question of a free library” to come 
forward and practice their philanthropy on a working institution — 
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the library of the U.C.W>® The Mechanics and Apprentices’ Li- 
brary apparently had been having similar thoughts for several years. 
However, realizing that its library was too small to serve as a public 
library, the efforts of the Providence Association of Mechanics and 
Manufacturers were directed to support a campaign to raise funds 
for a new municipal free library. The mayor and the city council 
were drawn into the movement.*® 

The tone of the entire campaign was epitomized by a newspaper 
editorial which contributed the slogan, “Have we a Lenox among 
us?” Providence, with an assessed evaluation which ranked very high 
among American cities, chose to await the benevolence of its many 
manufacturers who had “amassed regal fortunes, and enjoy[ed] in- 
comes larger than those of any crowned heads in Europe.” Some 
thought that the gift, not as yet offered, would serve a double pur- 
pose if given to Brown University; it would enhance the university’s 
prestige and serve to bring the university closer to the people. This 
idea never gained wide popularity inasmuch as the university could 
never reach the people in any real sense. Moreover, it was su^ested 
that there was no necessity of waiting for a Lenox. All that was 
needed was a place of deposit for book gifts from the public. Once 
the books had been collected, a way would be found to circulate 
them.*^ 

The library question, once opened for discussion, was immedi- 
ately submitted to the Providence electorate for its decision. The 
proposition (to appropriate a sum equal to five cents on each one 
hundred dollars of its ratable property) was decisively beaten at the 
polls.*® One apologist for this defeat, which was justly felt to be dis- 
creditable to the city, declared that the city council had thrown the 
question at the people without adequate preparation or publicity — 
this at a time when so many other public works were raising taxes. 
Other libraries had received their start through private munificence. 
Why not Providence?*® An answer was given in January 1871 in 
the form of a charter of incorporation. The new institution was a 
compromise between the “Boston Public Library” type favored by 
Reuben Guild, then librarian of Brown University, and the “Cooper 
Institute” (of applied science) type favored by Wellcome O. Brown, 
a wealthy physician. It was called the Free Public Library, Art Gal- 
lery and Museum. The trustees were to consist of the mayor of the 
city, such persons as would donate ten thousand dollars or more for 
the erection of a library building, “and such other persons to make 
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the full number of twenty-five trustees as should be chosen by the 
contributions of sums smaller than $10,000.” 

At a meeting of the various interested organizations on June 15, 
1871, Joseph A. Barker bought the first trusteeship. Beyond that 
funds were painfully slow in arriving. It was at this meeting that 
Reuben Guild was asked to read an account of the fifth annual com- 
mencement of Cooper Union which contained a long extract of 
Cooper’s reply to the graduate presentation address. This extract 
was a full, candid revelation of Cooper’s rationalization of the doc- 
trine of stewardship. Most pertinent to the particular issue was the 
passage which said: “When rich men are thus brought to regard 
themselves as trustees, and poor men learn to be industrious, eco- 
nomical, temperate, self-denying, and diligent in the acquisition of 
knowledge, then the deplorable strife between capital and labor 
tending to destroy their fundamental, necessary and irrefragible har- 
mony will cease. . . 

Rhetoric gave way to forceful persuasion when the Library Com- 
mittee urged wealthy citizens in the name of self-preservation, as 
well as philanthropy, to loosen their purses. The horrible experi- 
ence of the Paris Commune was held up before their eyes as the re- 
sult of man’s ignorance of his own rights and the rights of others. 
Men of wealth were warned to consider the large foreign-born popu- 
lation of Providence, and to prepare against the menace of “Com- 
munism — ^subversive of all the rights of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.”®^ 

At the beginning of 1875, with only fifty thousand dollars in the 
library treasury and twenty-five thousand dollars more promised. 
Providence’s perennial mayor, Thomas A. Doyle, saw fit to use his 
tenth inaugural address as a vehicle for impressing the public library 
project upon the minds of the city’s men of substance. In urging a 
free library adapted to the needs of a manufacturing community and 
designed to attract great numbers of working people during their 
leisure hours, Doyle carefully underlined the self-supporting nature 
of the new institution. The new library was to be an act of practical 
benevolence entirely divorced from the city treasury for all time. 
The city council would be asked merely to donate a site.®^ Sanguine 
though the mayor and library trustees were of obtaining this site 
from the city council, they never were able to induce that body to 
participate even to the small extent of providing building space. In 
1877, dae trustees of the institution (which for lack of expected sup- 
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port was already minus its originally planned art gallery and mu- 
seum) decided to compromise their grandiose intentions of opening 
a large comfortable building. They leased a large room in the Butler 
Exchange and got the library under way the following year. After 
ten years of unsuccessful operation on a seven thousand dollar a 
year income of a free library for one hundred thousand people, the 
city finally relented and made an appropriation of three thousand 
five hundred dollars. This was soon increased to seven thousand five 
hundred dollars and later, in 1895, to ten thousand dollars.®® The 
nonfeasibility of operating a public library without public support 
was irrefutably demonstrated in Providence. 

The Weak. Economic Base of the Subscription Library 

This same lesson had been learned in numerous other urban com- 
munities which — either because of the undaunted perseverance of 
well-intentioned diehards, or as a result of the obstructional tactics 
of pressure groups — had postponed governmental acceptance of li- 
brary responsibility. Voluntary library associations had created a 
communal habit to which they could not possibly cater satisfactorily 
on an income-base as narrow as theirs was. Not only could these li- 
braries not attempt service to entire communities, as sometimes was 
their stated aim; they could not even purchase enough of the cur- 
rent publishing output to fulfill a proper obligation to their own 
subscribers. Operating as they did on revenues derived from property 
rentals, security investments and annual membership fees, subscrip- 
tion institutions suffered acutely in every financial, business and real 
estate depression. 

To make matters worse, municipalities were sometimes forced in 
years of stress to enlarge their tax lists in order to maintain their 
coffers as near to normal levels as possible. Private cultural institu- 
tions which had previously enjoyed tax exemption on their income- 
producing properties lost their privilege in hard times. This new 
and substantial financial burden was particularly distressing since 
it came during a period of general financial stringency normally 
harassing to the executive boards of subscription libraries. 

In these very periods of uncertainty, moreover, individuals who 
needed library privileges more than ever to assist them in making 
occupational adjustments could no longer afford the subscriptidn 
price. Economic distress and widespread unemployment made free 
libraries more necessary and useful in proportion as they destroyed 
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the foundations of support and patronage of subscription institutions. 

As our comparatively secure middle-class society of the cities began 
to shift toward a less secure wage-earning one, men of wealth and 
influence were seen to advocate for one reason or another govern- 
mental responsibility in the distribution of educational and cultural 
facilities. As the idea of a free, classless, common school education 
was gradually extended to include free library service, subscription 
and proprietary institutions were being completely overshadowed in 
much the same fashion as were private schools and academies. The 
inauguration and successful operation of a public library in a neigh- 
boring town or in a rival municipality was frequently the accelerating 
force for transforming an athenaeum, a library association, or a mer- 
cantile library into a tax-supported institution. During the latter 
part of the century, moreover, many a struggling corporate institution 
was drawn into the orbit of the public library idea by the attractions 
of state aid or by the promise of a large philanthropic gift. 

Materialistic considerations evidently constituted a determining 
factor in hastening the transition from the earlier “social” library type 
to the free, tax-supported and publicly controlled town and city 
library. It goes without saying however, that these same conditions 
which were incident to an unstable economy might have resulted in 
a recession of cultural activity among the people. Communities and 
public spirited individuals might not have risen to the occasion were 
not the dominant ideological pattern of the period sympathetic to 
public sponsorship of agencies of popular culture. 

The ideas which nurtured the public library movement have thus 
far been treated only as they were incidental to the early history of 
American libraries. In subsequent chapters an attempt will be made 
to develop, one by one, the impact of these ideas upon the progress 
of free libraries in the nineteenth century. 
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Chapter 4. DEMOCRATIC STRIVINGS 


General Political and Social Backgrounds 

One obvious generalization to which our study leads is that 
the main currents of nineteenth-century American thought, no mat- 
ter what their origin or direction, supported the foundations and 
growth of the free library movement. That such a confluence of 
diverse ideologies, meeting on the common ground of a system of 
free schools and libraries, was at all possible is to be attributed to the 
adjustability of the American mind to shifting forces and changing 
conditions. It was this flexibility which could start with a common 
heritage — the democratic premise — ^and could modify, distort, or 
even pervert it to suit the requirements of widely varying points of 
view. The tax-supported public library not only answered the cri- 
teria inherent in the democratic premise but also offered an instru- 
ment as responsive to varying social requirements as democracy itself. 

The ideas brought into service by the spokesmen for free libraries 
were drawn very naturally from the well of rhetoric best suited to 
the celebration of American institutions. Many of these ideas were 
observed in those writings of early promoters of the library movement 
already discussed. The present treatment will be devoted to a de- 
scription of the cultural setting for library events of the early move- 
ment; to the reappearance of these same ideas in the library litera- 
ture of later years; and to a presentation of new developments which 
arose in a changing scene. § 

Republicanism and the Religious Heritage 

The concepts of republicanism, risen from the enlightenment, 
advertised in the Revolution, strengthened in the philosophy of Jef- 
fersonianism and practiced in the era of Jacksonian democracy, were 
by mid-century deeply engraved upon the popular mind. The doc- 
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tarines of human rights, political equality, and residence of authority 
in the whole people, had become firmly fixed in the professed 
American credo, though sometimes these ideas were not followed 
to the letter by leaders in political and economic life. When the suf- 
frage was extended in the 1820’s bringing the political reality into 
closer harmony with the democratic ideal, the education of the 
masses — ^which had been a corollary of the concept of rationalism — 
made a new claim upon the attention of New England Whig leaders 
in politics and society. New institutions were needed to help make 
the landless, propertyless following of mass political parties more 
amenable to the rationale of friendly, paternal conservatism. The 
new voters needed the tempering influence of education to curb their 
impetuosity. 

Even more deeply embedded in the culture of New England and 
its demographic colonies was the heritage of individual moral worth 
translated from the earlier Calvinism into a doctrine more congenial 
to requirements of nineteenth-century America. The individual was 
the focus of state activity. The individual, moreover, must in obedi- 
ence to moral law translate his virtue into social progress. The only 
true function of government was to nurture the individual in his in- 
tellectual and economic growth. Moral order, the restraint of evil, 
and social responsibility were the mainstays of order and security. 
Universal education and religious conviction were the guarantors of 
stability. Moreover, the Unitarianism which had quietly revolution- 
ized conservative New England religious thought was a strange trans- 
formation of the old struggle against evil ingrained in man’s nature. 
It emphasized, quite to the contrary, the divine goodness attributed 
to humankind by the religion of enlightenment. Puritan corrigibil- 
ity had been assimilated into democratic perfectibility and romantic 
idealism had been added. 

William Ellery Channing, who was among the intellectual leaders 
of this revolution, was himself a product of antagonistic components. 
At about the turn of the century his Federalist sympathies had been 
completely tortured out of their original shape by contact with Jef- 
fersonianism and French romantic philosophy. At the same time he 
experienced the beginnings of a shift away from the state religion 
of his home region — a. shift which was eventually to become a sever- 
ance of relations from many life-long associations. The humani- 
tarian, egalitarian, and otherwise democratic synthesis of ideas which 
moulded Channing’s later social outlook implied a swerve too sharp 
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for any of the New England intellectuak to follow. Even Ticknor, 
who had shared many of Channing’s more progressive ideas, was 
prevented from following Channing too far by the intellectual re- 
straints of Boston Brahminism and by the biases of his conservative 
mercantile associations. 

More conservative minds were nursed along the way by Kantian 
idealism imported by American scholars either directly from Ger- 
many, or through Coleridge and Carlyle who were interpreting the 
immanence of divine spirit for England and America. For those con- 
servatives and sentimentalists to whom the application of cold 
analytical reasoning was a menace to established institutions, the doc- 
trine of emergence of divinity within the individual was a great 
comfort. Individual actions — ^in this system — ^were motivated by 
sources which held divine sanction; they were to be encoiuaged but 
not controlled. 

The transcendentalists attempted to practice a Unitarian idealism 
which was unconsciously affected by the socialistic doctrines of 
Fourier. Emerson predicted a world of transition and evolution in 
which the sole duty of the state was to produce wise, virtuous^ and 
free individuals. The state was to be humane and productive of hu- 
man welfare; it was to be deprived of its police function. Having as- 
sisted in the production of responsible individuals, the state should 
disappear. Many of these progressive aspects of Unitarianism in- 
fluenced New England lawyers, ministers, teachers, physicians and 
merchants, and prepared them for the many humanitarian and edu- 
cational movements in which they were to participate so prominently. 

In all of these ideological systems — Lockean pr Kantian, Calvinistic 
or Unitarian, realistic or idealistic — education was accorded an ele- 
vated rank. All were agreed that a state-supported common school 
education should lay the foundations for necessary intellectual de- 
velopment. All, however, conformed largely to the national philoso- 
phy of individualism, and therefore could never cooperate in develop- 
ing a unified plan of higher education. Such a plan was rendered 
impossible also by the great variety of coexisting economic, religious 
and political sects, movements, parties, and economic interests — 
all of which were competing for prestige, power and control. 

Self-Culture 

The one idea which was acceptable to all — ^because it drew spirit 
and substance from all points of view — ivas that of “self-culture.” 
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Although Channing, in setting down a formulation of self-culture, 
declared that it was the rightful property of the great fraternity of 
workingmen, the philosophy was (as a precis will show) congenial to 
every interest and view. In the first place, the common people were 
not to concern themselves with their condition of life since personal 
worth and greatness were more important than worldly goods. The 
powers of intellect, conscience, love, and the knowledge of God were 
well distributed among the whole of the people. Self-culture, aided 
by the self-searching and self-forming powers, with purposive growth 
and expansion as a goal, would overcome everything standing in the 
way of the march to perfection. Self-culture embraced the idea of 
duty (the moral), the aspiration towards the true idea of God (the 
religious), the disinterestedness which follows the truth wherever it 
goes (the intellectual), the unfolding and purifying of the affections 
(the social), and lastly, the ability to make quick decisions when these 
were necessary for action (the practical). The means of self-culture — 
the poor were rich in these — ^were described in summary form as the 
ability to see the things around one in their true meaning and to put 
them in their rightful places. These means were presented in many 
forms: in nature and human life freely revealed to the human eye; 
in control of the animal appetites; in intercourse with superior 
minds; in books (books were the true levelers); in the ability to make 
one’s own decisions independently of human opinion and sanction; 
in one’s own condition or occupation; in the opportunities presented 
by the political relations and duties implied by our free government; 
and, superimposed on the foregoing elements, in Christianity. 

Here was a practical ethical system satisfying to the great mass 
of politically enfranchised farmers and workingmen, but also per- 
fectly geared to the politicjal, religious and social ideals of those mid- 
dle-class entrepreneurs of the Northeast who pulled the reins of the 
economic order. Themselves habituated to a Calvinistic moraility 
which satisfied the moral and, superficially, the religious require- 
ments of this philosophy; possessed as well of a social and economic 
framework of life based on trust, law and science — ^thus complying 
with the social, practical, and intellectual requirements of the creed — 
the merchant-industrialists of New England were comfortable and 
secure in their environment. Law and scientific knowledge had mini- 
mized life’s uncertainties. The political and economic arrangements 
of the fatherland had favored the individualistic motif which was 
so favorable to the enhancement of their fortunes. And yet, with all 
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the power which a comparatively unchallenged social order yields to 
its controlling group, the businessmen continued in obedience to 
Puritan morality for several decades and resisted with all their 
strength the rapacious individualism which industrial and financial 
capitalism introduced. 

In the earlier period, these businessmen examined their thoughts 
and deeds with just as much rigor as did other social leaders. Could 
they answer the question they put to themselves as to whether they 
had done their part in the community uplift? Many were the strains 
in the collective mind of New England which cooperated in public- 
spirited ventures. It was this mind which founded numerous benevo- 
lent and literary institutions. It was this view of life which brought 
Channing, Everett, Ticknor, the Quincys, and other substantial Bos- 
tonians together on the subject of a free public library. How well- 
suited this institution was as an ancillary to the process of self-culture! 
How well-adapted as., an agency of popular discipline! This type of 
education, along with the publication of “correct” textbooks, novels, 
and periodicals, would promote the already manifest desire of the 
masses to emulate the qualities of the middle class, to act and think 
in conformity with accepted proprieties. Then, too, one had to con- 
sider that the populace' had a high potential of political power and a 
small income surplus to encourage radical independent action. 
Should the people be left in ignorance? Should the leaders build 
educational institutions bearing the forbidding label of charity offer- 
ings? It was folly to pursue either of these courses. 

' There were two available methods of avoiding the pauper stigma 
on popular education, viz., voting tax. support and preaching the doc- 
trine of stewardship. Generally both were employed simultaneously. 
The stewards of wealth often combined genuine religious conviction, 
complete with its sense of duty and moral obligation, with the prac- 
tical necessities of their privileged position in society. The need for 
a well-educated staff of workers in the new industries was, coinci- 
dentally, supplied as a by-product of the projected popular insti- 
tutions. In this most desirable state of affairs, stewardship was highly 
acceptable; for, as Mayor Smith declared at the laying of the corner- 
stone of Boston’s public library, “when the results of honest industry 
become instrumentalities for developing the mind, and multiply- 
ing resources for bettering the conditions of humanity, society is 
permanently advanced.” In later years the recipients of donations did 
not always insist upon the “honest industry” element in this formula. 
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Forward March of Science and Technology 

Concurrent with shifting intellectual assumptions, and foremost 
among the causes and encouragements of progressive thinking, was 
the revolution in applied science and technology. Nothing confirmed 
the Jeffersonian promise of indefinite improvement and expansion 
more than the achievements of science and its accomplishments in 
the process of revolutionizing industry. Given a universal diffusion , 
of “useful” knowledge the limits of social improvement were in- 
determinate. Aided by radical improvenaents in communication and 
printing, the scientific spirit filtered down to the lower strata of the 
population and laid the base for a new and genuine mass culture. 
The intellectual monopoly of the upper classes had been broken — 
with the consent and encouragement of the former monopolists. 
Mental development went arm in arm with industrial development 
and, with the new methods of manufacture, was prerequisite to it. 
Men of affairs in industry were more than willing to patronize physics 
and chemistry when the returns were demonstrated to be immedi- 
ate and tangible. The success of industrial science, reinforced by 
the inroads made by the Darwinian hypothesis, stimulated an in- 
terest in pure science. The scientific outlook permeated all phases 
of life and, in time, all propositions came to be tested by their ob- 
servability in reality. 

The disinterest of science in sect or belief naturally fostered sec- 
ularism and therefore greatly encouraged the growth of Unitarian- 
ism — the religion of secularism — ^within the Congregational Church. 
The disdain of experimental science for rank, caste, or class, pre- 
pared the way for the application of new knowledge toward seeking 
practical results and spreading their benefits far and wide. Such 
were the claims of equality in a democracy. 

The Smithsonian Institution (established 1846) and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science (organized Boston 1847) 
attested to the influence of science and industry upon intellectual 
interests and institutional arrangements for distributing knowledge. 
In the course of the debate on the character of the proposed Smith- 
sonian, the arguments developed were on political as well as in- 
tellectual grounds. Rufus Choate urged that the greater part of the 
fund be used to purchase books for a national library. The social 
idealist and democrat, Robert Dcde Owen, insisted that such an in- 
stitution would deny the claims of democracy by directing its services 
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mostly to the needs of scholars. His suggestion was to devote the 
funds to the publication of cheap tracts, popular lectures, and a na- 
tional normal school to improve teaching in the schools of the 
masses.^ Owen’s failure in Congress was doubtless attributable to 
the unwillingness of states — ^both Northern and Southern — ^to al- 
low the federal educational institutions direct access to the minds 
of the nation’s population. He was unable, moreover, even as one 
of the regents of the institution, to get any of his ideas accepted. He 
was beaten in the Smithsonian by the dominating voice of pure 
science which held power there. 

The effects of industry on science and education went beyond the 
rationale of cognate fields of interest. If the advances in practical 
science occasioned the urgency of an educated people, they also 
caused a transfer of much mercantile wealth to industry where profits 
increased their proportions and provided a larger taxable wealth for 
institutions of popular education. Moreover, under the new dis- 
tribution, chieftains of industry were more numerous than the old 
merchant princes and were at least as willing to patronize the arts, 
sciences and letters. Individual writers on special subjects aided by 
the power press and cheap paper production, could also look for the 
patronage of a huge literate population whose small financial smrplus 
permitted a limited satisfaction of their cultural aspirations. The 
market was flooded with such a profusion of books that, even though 
these were comparatively inexpensive, no one could hope to possess 
as many of these books as he wished. At first it was possible to meet 
this diflSculty by supporting small, scantily capitalized libraries. 
Later, the implications of democracy joined with the exigencies of 
cultural demand to produce the publicly supported free library. 

Cultural Nationalism 

The new culture, exhibiting an exuberance of movement, expan- 
sion, progress and participation, celebrating individualism, local in- 
dependence and initiative, and exalting the humane spirit, molded 
the democratic faith into a religion of nationalism. American literary 
output was beginning to dispossess the British from American print- 
ing presses; American books were being introduced into the British 
Museum by the bibliophile, Henry Stevens; the English were buy- 
ing and collecting our scientific and literary productions; men of 
science were arriving from abroad and delivering encomia on Ameri- 
can men of science and their accomplishments; our libraries and 
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other institutions were exhibiting the American product and thereby 
assisting in the struggle against a middle-class penchant for things 
foreign. Educational agencies were supplying the means of that 
self-culture for the lack of which, Emerson pointed out, American 
intellect and money were fascinated by foreign travel, literature, and 
art. The national literature of which Channing had written in the 
Christian Examiner (1830) was already proceeding on its triumphant 
way. Its scope was large enough to encompass every great product 
of native endeavor. It included in close union all matters moral 
and physical, humane and scientific. Said Channing, “The ex- 
pression of superior mind in writing we regard, then, as a nation’s 
literature. We regard its gifted men, whether devoted to the exact 
sciences, to mental and ethical philosophy, to history and legisla- 
tion, or .to fiction and poetry, as forming a noble intellectual brother- 
hood. . . .’’2 The section of the country most active in this move- 
ment of cultural nationalism was the Northeast where leaders of the 
grand march to supremacy wished to compete with England in things 
cultural as well as industrial. Conveniently enough, the buzz of in- 
tellectual activity created a demand for new publishing houses and 
offered a new outlet for invested capital. 

This religion which was preached in the name of the nation did 
not share, nor did it wish to share, its fruits with every section of 
the country. A cultural imperialism, based on the boasts of Yankee 
background, energy and inventiveness, grew up within the larger 
movement to advertise the nation. New England scholars, at mid- 
century, could demonstrate how America had become civilized 
through the medium of the New England mind. The “solid men of 
Boston” 'were destined to radiate their great culture to every section 
of the country. Industry, commerce, and improved methods of com- 
munication were to supplement outright migration in the appointed 
mission. 

The Climate of Democracy 

These were the principles and ideals, democratic in politics and 
liberal in religion, which found their way into library campaign and 
dedication literature from the very birth of the movement. As far 
back at 1815 Jesse Torrey drew upon the tradition of George Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Rush, and Samuel Adams when he spoke for a 
“cause consecrated by religion and enjoined by patriotism,” the “uni- 
versal dissemination of knowledge and virtue by means of free pub- 
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lie libraries.”® The quasi-public subscription libraries, which were 
established in the period between Torrey’s early campaigns and the 
establishment of the first vigorous free institutions, were founded 
in part upon these assumptions. The school-district libraries were 
eminent testimony to the operation of these ideas. 

Their fullest expression appeared in the literature of the first 
Massachusetts free town libraries. This was the institution which 
would have more regard for the moral and literary wants of the mass 
of the people than the existing class libraries which catered exclu- 
sively to limited numbers of scholars and proprietors. The people 
were to have a voice in this new free institution and they would see 
to- it that they got what they wanted. The Boston library, it was 
said, was destined to rapid growth because, by force of the feeling 
of common ownership, local publishers, editors, and writers would 
deem it a pleasure to deposit their books in the public collection. 
The librarian, for his part, should follow the dictum of “the greatest 
use to the greatest number” in building his collection. For this was 
the glory of democracy — an institution accessible to the whole peo- 
ple, rich and poor alike, regardless of race and creed.-* The New 
Bedford interests echoed these sentiments and went on to point 
out the harmonizing influence this institution would have in com- 
munities where so many dividing factors were in operation.® 

Many were the citations in ensuing years of the favorable effect of 
the mere climate of democracy on the growth of free libraries. Some 
emphasized the democratic act symbolized by library philanthropy; 
others, the political significance of this newly manifested desire on 
the part of the people to procure increased means of physical and in- 
tellectual welfare for themselves.® Only rarely could a speaker 
explain away belated library activity on the grounds that the spirit 
of pure democracy would not have allowed the local voters to accept 
a gift with a clear conscience. Even to have left such a matter to 
the people’s representatives would have been a violation of the spirit. 
A popular vote had placed the decision directly in the hands of 
the people.''^ 

Stressing the equality of educational opportunity afforded by pub- 
lic libraries, frequent reference was made to the biographies of self- 
improved intellectuals, scientists, inventors and political leaders to 
whom books had been a sole source of early instruction.® Similarly, 
this fun da mental equality had its parallel in the equal economic op- 
portunity offered by American institutions, and it was this free source 
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of knowledge which assisted individuals to climb upward in the 
economic scale. To complete the cycle, the erstwhile poor boys who 
had been helped to riches by free schools and libraries were already 
turning back some of their wealth to provide similar opportunities 
for a new generation.® 

Equality was the theme again when Joshua Bates urged that library 
rooms provided for ordinary folk be as comfortable as those pro- 
vided for the upper classes. The free library was to be an intellectual 
and literary common where the humblest and the highest would 
meet on equal terms just as they did at the polls. The library would 
promote the mutual acquaintance and friendship of all classes; it 
might even help prevent the dangerous divergence of interest of the 
wealthy and the poor.^® “Just in proportion to the degree of intellec- 
tual development to which the mass of people have attained, artificial 
distinctions have faded away (and) the people have become more and 
more homogeneous and more democratic. . . .” The only aristoc- 
racy a free library could possibly help to create was “one open to tal- 
ent and toil . . . the aristocracy of knowledge.’u^ 

Notwithstanding the very general form in which libraries were 
dedicated to freedom of religion and politics, the sectarian and party 
feuds which called the principles of liberty and equality into use 
were probably different in varying localities and circumstances. 
Channing pointed specifically to parties based on class consciousness 
as his chief concern when he called party spirit the bane of self- 
culture, the destroyer of “truth, justice, candor, fair dealing, sound 
judgment, self-control, and kind affections. . . The donors of 
public libraries were not always as frank and clear. 

George Peabody, the foundations of whose fortune had been laid 
in the South and who had many close personal associations there, 
forcefully mandated a northern beneficiary of one of his library 
gifts to eschew periodicals which encouraged sectional animosities. 
His gift to Baltimore was accompanied by a letter forbidding the 
“dissemination or discussion of sectarian theology or party poli- 
tics. . . .’u® Gifts to Bernardston and West Brookfield in Massachu- 
setts were both accompanied by similar restrictions as to religion and 
politics.^* 

Gerrit Smith’s demand for the exclusion of “books unfriendly to 
truth and purity” probably arose, as one of his biographers claims, 
from a dogmatism which placed a fixed line between right and wrong 
and did not recognize degrees of truth and error. This rigid prescrip- 
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tion may have been provoked by conservative opposition to rational- 
istic religious ideas to which Smith was much attracted, or by the 
threat of Papal power which grew more menacing as immigrants 
flooded our eastern shores and started to move inland. It may have 
been a part of his Jeffersonian insistence upon a “manly independent 
spirit of the people’* in working out their own salvation on the basis 
of knowledge individually interpreted.^^ 

The battle cry of freedom in New England and the promotion of 
libraries as weapons of the crusade were occasionally prompted by 
the threat of new religious beliefs and recently formed mass political 
parties. In New England towns of the period, Yankee Protestantism 
with its Federalist backgrounds was frequently on the defensive 
against Irish Catholicism and the Democratic Party which cham- 
pioned its cause. This antagonism was generally kept under cover by 
the “old” merchants and ministers because of the necessity to deal 
respectably with the “new” people in trade and politics. Occasionally 
the nativist defense mechanism — ^which it is claimed was more active 
than usual in periods of economic depression — ^broke loose with all 
the violence of a pent-up hatred suddenly released. On some levels 
the struggle was physical; on others it spent itself in bitter vitupera- 
tion. 

The will of Judge C. E. Forbes of Northampton was a classic attack 
of the latter kind. Forbes’ testament declared that the collection of 
the library he was donating was to be gathered under broad demo- 
cratic principles and was to contain all literary, scientific, historical 
and theological works with strict impartiality; further, “that none 
but laymen shall be competent to any employment, or fill any office 
or exercise any control in the management of the library.” Con- 
sidering that the ministry had always had its place on boards of 
trustees, this was a conspicuously radical directive to set down in a 
will. Nor was Forbes to be accused of rationalism, deism, or atheism; 
he was a member of the Congregationalist church and orthodox in 
his beliefs. His irrepressible fear of possible control by “new” ele- 
ments was written down as a defense of intelligence and democracy: 

It has been my aim to place within reach of the inhabitants of a town, 
in which I have lived long and pleasantly, the means of learning, if they 
are disposed to learn, the marvelous development of modem thought, and 
enable them to judge the destiny of the race on scientific evidence, rather 
than on metaphysical evidence alone. The importance of the education 
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of the people cannot be overrated. It will be found the most efficient if 
not the only protection against the inroads of a foreign superstition, whose 
swarms of priests, Jesuits, monks, ministers and agents are let loose upon 
us, and engaged in the unholy work of enslaving the minds of the multi- 
tude, and moulding them into instruments of priestly power. A power 
built upon the remains of ancient paganism, and sustained in one par- 
ticular at least by gross fetichism. A power growing out of a monstrous 
perversion of the precepts and example' of the Founder of Christianity, 
by which poverty, lowliness and self-abnegation are forced to mean 
worldly grandeur, enormous wealth, a palace, absolutism and an earthly 
crown. As the contrast, so the antagonism must remain, between the en- 
lightened freemen, and the progeny of the Purple and the Scarlet clad 
Mother. Let it be deeply graven on the mind, that no strictly Roman 
Catholic country ever was, or ever can be a free country.^* 

As was to be expected, Forbes’ hostility to the ministry was roundly 
berated. It was difficult for the Worcester Spy to understand why 
the ministry — traditionally associated with books and learning — 
should have been peremptorily excluded from any participation in 
the management of a library. The Holyoke Herald, speaking the 
voice of humanitarian democracy, called public libraries a cold com- 
fort for the anxieties of the poor over basic physical needs and de- 
clared that, in the prevention of crime, a housing program was more 
efiEective than all the public libraries in’ Christendom. 

Specific Conditions and Ideas 
Religious Influences 

‘From many points of view one finds himself in agreement with 
those of Forbes’ critics who attacked his generalized proscription of 
the ministry. We can — ^without following one extreme interpreta- 
tion which stresses the Unitarian adherence of George Ticknor, 
Enoch Pratt, and others in connection with concrete activity in the 
library movement^^ — ^point to much historical material which dem- 
onstrates great interest, and inferentially, considerable influence of 
progressive religionists in the library movement before mid-century. 
Whether the rationale was religious, moral, intellectual, literary, or 
anything else matters little when we witness the tremendous em- 
phasis placed on books, reading habits and library needs in Unitarian 
periodicals particularly during the middle decades of the century.^* 
Nor were the important Methodist and Congregationalist organs de- 
void of materials urging the extension of democratic educational fa- 
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cilities. The Methodist Quarterly Review, after devoting some space 
in 1841 to an enthusiastic endorsement of school-district libraries,^® 
seems to have abandoned the subject of libraries altogether. The 
Congregational Quarterly included in its first volume an excellent 
summary statement on the history of the Congregational Library 
Association®® and thereafter confined itself to very brief notes on 
this project. 

In several instances religious periodicals threw their weight be- 
hind the library movement in more direct fashion. As early as 1849 
we find the Christian Inquirer quoting Charles Sumner to the effect 
that “Every sloop-of-war that floats costs more than the largest pub- 
lic library in our country.” A year later this same periodical re- 
printed the Boston Evening Transcript’s comments on Livermore’s 
North American Review article on public libraries.®^ In the fol- 
lowing year it carried quotations from the Reverend Wight’s mani- 
festo on town libraries, and, in 1853, the Reverend Samuel Osgood’s 
address on popular libraries delivered at the Librarian’s Convention, 
New York City.®® Additional items on library catalogs, buildings, 
and other matters of popular interest must have given some impetus 
to the movement.®® 

Our estimate of the contribution made by men of religion to the 
library movement should by no means be based solely upon their 
writings. Their more significant work is shown in the concrete local 
activities which both preceded the establishment of libraries and 
nurtured their early days. A religious group might turn its collection 
to public use. A pastor’s wife might start a collection towards a free 
library. An influential minister might initiate a movement to estab- 
lish a town library. And how numerous are the instances in which 
clergymen played their expected educational role in the community, 
serving as active members of boards of library trustees, making dedi- 
cation speeches, and pronouncing benedictions upon newly organized 
free libraries? Then, too, one must not forget the spiritual auspices 
of some ancestors of the public library, viz., Y.M.C.A. and Sunday- 
school libraries. The latter, despite the many criticisms heaped upon 
them for the mediocre quality of their collections, certainly must be 
given due credit as purveyors of books to the people.®* 

While it is reasonable to assume that the clergy of several sects 
must have resented the secular nature of the public library movement 
and therefore opposed it, we know (within the limits of our research) 
of only one instance in which a public library program was openly 
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obstructed by the religious groups involved. This was the instance of 
the move to consolidate all quasi-public libraries in New York City 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century. In the early discussion 
on consolidation, the Jewish and Catholic library representatives 
were reluctant to lose their identities in a grand public library 
merger. However only the Cathedral (Catholic) Library people per- 
sisted in vigorous opposition, presenting their case in the following 
manner: 

First, the Cathedral Library is church property, it would not, there- 
fore be suitable to relinquish title to it. Second, if the New York Public 
Library is to assume complete control of the library administration of 
New York, we would have no representation on its board of trustees. 
From that point of view the consolidation would be unfortunate, as the 
preponderating — ^we may say the entire — interests of the present board 
of trustees are.non-Catholic. Third, the purpose of our library would 
be destroyed by any such consolidation. 

We were established in order to counteract the evil influences of public 
libraries in general, to supply people with innocuous reading, and to mini- 
mize as far as possible the harm that can be done by dangerous books. . . . =' 

Among the historical materials which relate organized religion to 
the library movement we find an occasional reference to challenging 
sects and parties. Inasmuch as such reference is often oblique, it is 
difficult to determine in whose interest “national unity and power,” 
freedom, and our republican institutions were being preserved by 
public schools and public libraries.®® The mention of a prodigious 
rate of population incretise probably indicated an immigration prob- 
lem. The words “fanaticism” and “ecclesiastical tyranny” certainly 
pointed to the challenge of a powerful church. The degree of au- 
tonomy of the local library, and the loose relationship between it 
and some state governments rendered this danger a real one. As late 
as 1914 the New York administrators of state aid to libraries had to 
explain that a free library was defined (by the Regents’ rules) “as one 
where all the people of the community, regardless of race, sex, re- 
ligious belief, institutional or professional connections . . .” were 
welcome. However, aid to church libraries was not altogether out; 
for this same communication goes on to say. 

We have in the past occasionally extended state aid to libraries in 
churches, but usually in small communities where there was but one 
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church and the people were all of the same general faith. The tendency 
is away from the use of State money at the present time.*’^ 

The Informed Voter 

On the political front, the strongest threats to democracy were 
understood to be from ignorant classes who would vote for the wrong 
parties either because of their own untutored choice or because of 
the scheming leadership of city politicians. America would be the 
victim of its own humane spirit if it did not educate and inform its 
“illiterate blacks and foreign born.” The European habit of thought 
which placed the lower orders in permanent ignorance and subju- 
gation was ill-adapted to the American scene w^here the populace 
had already achieved political power and would misuse it unless given 
proper direction. Unless the correct books were put into the hands 
of the people, they would be easy prey for such false and foreign 
philosophies as were destructive of the foundations of our republic.®® 

Moreover, democratic forms and their enunciation in speech and 
writing had a function far more positive than the defense of en- 
trenched custom or privilege. Their most legitimate use was to 
carry forward and insure maximum operation of the government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. Having made a com- 
plete break with the oppressions and injustices of the old world, the 
people, in whom the power now resided, must equip themselves 
“properly to decide the many social and political questions they fre- 
quently are called upon to solve.” Where every individual thought 
and deed afEected the social mechanism of the whole, it became the 
interest of the whole to provide the necessary education for its parts.®® 
The primary recognition of this need seems to have resulted in early 
support of state libraries — and indeed the Library of Congress itself; 
adequate sources of information would assure the framing of good 
legislation. Provision for libraries in the constitutions of territorial 
governments probably stemmed from the same basic need. 

The very fact that all vital political decisions rested with the voters 
either directly or through their representatives made it more urgent 
that we create a responsible citizenry; for any weaknesses in the 
bulwark of democracy would permit reactioneiry ideas to gain in-_ 
roads into our institutions. Differences of opinion, which of neces- 
sity must arise in a complex society such as ours, had to be ironed out 
with intelligence and knowledge which books could help provide; 
the diffusion of intelligence would offset the activities of secret foes 
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who sought to weaken the foundations of our system. Many a presi- 
dent of the United States had stated this view with emphasis.*® As 
truly as Daniel Webster had called the little red school house the 
“sentry box of American liberty,” so could the public libraries be 
called the “Arsenals of American Liberty.”*^ 

The logic which had operated so advantageously for the protago- 
nists of publicly supported and controlled schools was recalled to 
action for the free library; viz., it was at once the obligation and pro- 
tection of the state to have an informed body of present voters and 
future leaders. This principle, which would carry great weight even 
in the presence of a thoroughly educated electorate, was all the 
stronger in view of the fact that a huge majority of our people had ' 
not benefited from an education beyond the common school. Some 
had been prevented by economic circumstances; some had spent their 
youth in rural areas where the facilities of a higher schooling were 
not available; others had chosen the attractions of a business career 
at an extremely early age. The public library was a natural supple- 
ment to the common school in the realm of popular culture; it was 
a substitute for the town hall in the realm of political education.®* 
In periods of national crises, when either war®® or political unrest®^ 
was testing the moral fiber of the people, the public library would 
constitute a steadying factor; it would supply the knowledge with 
which to temper emotional and intellectual ferment. 

The Urban-Industrial Complex 

The salutary influence of intellectual and scientific advances upon 
political forms does not tell the whole story of the new industrial 
era. Into the complete accounting must go the troublesome socio- 
logical problems which rose out of the transition from small-scale, 
semi-craft manufacturing to large-scale, machine industry. The 
masses of people who left their farms and intimate villages to run 
the big factories, developed needs and created problems which sorely 
taxed the existing institutions and created a demand for new ones. 
The concentration of capital in the hands of a few canny industrial- 
ists was temporarily favorable to the national economy but gave 
rise to an ever-swelling industrial proletariat whose poverty and de- 
grading conditions of life manufactured social problems which big 
industrial philanthropy could not begin to solve. The humani- 
tarians and — ^partly through their agitations — the state stepped in 
and applied communal resources to the problems which extreme 
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individualism had created. Education and other public services were 
created to alleviate the lot of the urban producing classes. 

Between 1840 and 1880 the populations of prominent mill towns 
in New England had either tripled or quadrupled. A few grew in 
even larger multiples.®® The number and value of manufacturing 
establishments had increased in similar proportions. The employ- 
ment requirements of the new mills were so great that ordinarily a 
market highly favorable to labor would have resulted; but, happily 
for the owners, the new mass-production machines were compara- 
tively simple to operate and could be run by women and children. 
This circumstance, combined with the inability of the municipal 
social conscience to keep pace with rapid growth and change, added 
to the causes of poverty, slum-living and delinquency. Humanitar- 
ians attempted to mitigate these evils with schools, libraries, parks 
and other public facilities. (The full treatment of this subject is re- 
served for Chapter VI.) 

The many groups which reacted to the evils of industrialism, 
whether their philosophies were rooted in idealism, rationalism, or 
socialism, all gave some thought , to the amelioration of the lot of 
the working classes. The strong note of cooperative idealism which 
flavored the social thought of this period must have done much to 
prepare a climate favorable to public action for the betterment of 
the common man. The Owens, Robert and Robert Dale, and Albert 
Brisbane taught America much about the social perfectionism of 
Saint Simon and Fourier. Fanny Wright preached the rights of 
women and broadcast the basic tenets of a rational, democratic so- 
ciety. Josiah Warren and Stephen Pearl Andrews advertised an- 
archist doctrines. The Communist Manifesto was imported and 
translated into American terms. Transcendentalism, disillusioned 
by the meager accomplishments of America’s limitless potential, 
withdrew from the “strife, injustice, ignorance, and philistinism,” 
and in its seclusion taught how individual worth and dignity could 
be preserved in a cooperative society. After 1865 the religion of hu- 
manity of Walter Rauschenbusch; the labor philosophies of William 
H. Sylvis, Ira Steward and Terence Powderly; and the new rational- 
ism of Henry George, Frank Lester Ward, and Edward Bellamy lent 
their weight to the struck against ru^ed individualism. 

The emphasis of the literature of these movements on the impor- 
tance of education and self-culture is clear and unmistakable; but 
their influence on the public library movement was small and in- 
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direct. The explanation is that these philosophies, affected as they 
were by the extremely individualistic motif of their time, were all, 
excepting neo-rationalism, opposed to the extension of governmental 
power over the operations of the individual; and educational agencies 
functioning under government authority were conceived by many 
to be such an extension of power. 

William Maclure, the geologist and philanthropist who is closely 
associated in American social thought with the New Harmony Com- 
munity, was extremely distrustful of the motives of the “classes who 
live by the ignorance of the millions.” His blanket bequest of funds 
for the benefit of libraries and reading rooms of workingmen’s, in- 
stitutes was based on the premise that laborers constituted the only 
class which could and would use knowledge for the benefit of so- 
ciety.*® Similar feelings and suspicions with regard to state power 
probably prevented the labor movement of the postwar period from 
supporting the free library movement in the spirit which fired trade 
unionists of an earlier period to support the struggle for free schools. 
Labor in the era of big capital was instructed to stay away from the 
humanitarian representations of the state as well as those of indi- 
viduals. The worker learned to depend upon self-advancement by 
fellowship, mutual aid, and cooperative methods. 

The real ideological force which fostered the public libraries must 
be looked for in those islands of communal spirit which rose out of 
the political and religious backgrounds of democratic America and 
persisted amid the powerful currents of rugged individualism. This 
was the spirit of common humanity which fostered abolition, 
women’s rights, the peace movement, prison reform, the mitigation 
of severe penalties for crime, and the establishment of institutions for 
the care of the aflSicted. 

If one should seek a social group which gave the free library direct 
support he would probably discover that it was a group whose inter- 
ests were least directly associated with those of the ordinary folk for 
whom the libraries were primarily opened. The assumption of in- 
dividualism made by this group permeated every aspect of its life and 
sought elaborate justification in current intellectual theory. In re- 
ligion, it believed the individual to be the fundamental moral agent 
and used the gospel of wealth formulation as its chief instrument 
for maintaining the status quo. In economics, it taught that indi- 
vidual intelligence amd ability would win the material prizes of life; 
that poverty was a temporary status which would soon be Overcome 
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by the capable. At any rate, the government must leave the indi- 
vidual’s hands free in the economic sphere. Its scientific rationale 
was a cunning adaptation of the Darwinian hypothesis. The divine 
right to acquire and defend property was adequately developed by 
James McCosh, Noah Porter, and Mark Hopkins and shielded by the 
intellectual prestige of their positions. Carnegie himself elaborated 
the “law” of competition and the economic applications of the Dar- 
winian struggle for existence. He also gave secular authority to the 
gospel of wealth. 

The secret of how conservative businessmen readily accepted a 
doctrine so subversive as Darwinism was to accustomed patterns of 
thought, is revealed in the slogan “evolution, not revolution.” In the 
process of natural selection, nothing but a man’s own deficiencies 
would prevent him from winning the struggle. When humanitarian 
workers attacked the wealthy for the existence of poverty-ridden 
slums, they could be told that such conditions were the natural re- 
sult of ignorance and shiftlessness. Were not the rich engaged daily 
in furnishing free popular libraries so that all latent talents and 
abilities would realize their highest potential development? Of 
course these institutions had other services to perform. They 
helped educate productive hands; they would probably endorse and 
reinforce the views held by donors; they satisfied the need of busi- 
nessmen for public recognition and also provided reading materials 
with which the underdog could sublimate his hunger for prestige, 
power and security.®’^ 

Various and sundry were the possible impacts of city life under the 
new industrialism upon the public library movement. By one in- 
terpretation, the mere tempo of the new life — ^with its easier, swifter 
communications, and the necessity for a larger fund of information 
to perform the daily business of living— demanded newer instru- 
mentalities for the diffusion of knowledge.®® To some the use of 
public money for library service went hand in hand with the efforts 
of humane government to improve living conditions. This zmalysis 
would place public libraries on the list of public functions which 
urgent sociol6gical factors forced municipal administrations to per- 
form. Uniformed police, city fire brigades, departments of health 
and sanitation, public highways and parks, and free libraries are 
lumped together in this interpretation. However, an examination 
of the chronological relationship between the assumption of these 
duties by city governments and the opening of local free libraries 
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shows no intelligible correlation.®® The feet that very large cities 
of the middle states assumed the obligations of public health and pro- 
tection at a very early date, and yet did not support libraries until the 
closing years of the nineteenth century presumably rules out the use- 
fulness of this analysis. 

The existence of more pertinent factors is indicated. General re- 
gional attitudes toward public education were probably a crucial 
factor. The problems raised by large immigrant populations have 
already been noted. The possession of surplus wealth by a generous 
dominant group was obviously of great consequence. The fact that 
in 1850 the total taxable personal estate in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania combined was one hundred million dollars less than that of 
New England, although the population of the latter region was half 
that of the two middle states named,*® suggests an extremely interest- 
ing comparison between the rates at which libraries were established. 
Instances of taxpayers’ resistance to library appropriations were rare 
in the Northeast. The growth of cities in population, industry and 
wealth naturally brought with it “increased demands upon the citi- 
zens for additional conveniences and improvements.’’ The more 
complex urban society became, the more numerous were the in- 
tellectual and social institutions which were established.** 

It was generally understood that a town which failed to educate 
its population would fell behind in the race for business suprem- 
acy.*® Although isolated instances exist where there was appeal to 
local pride in the name of history and tradition,*® in practically 
every other case there was a frank concern for a prosperity which rival 
cities were seeking to destroy. Boston’s claim to being “the most in- 
telligent and cultivated city in America” rested on the successful ac- 
tivities of its businessmen and the solid reading done by its inhabi- 
tants.** So, too, the reputation of New Bedford was associated bi- 
laterally with municipal prosperity and cultural activity.*® For some 
years, the presence of the Astor Library satisfied the local pride of 
New Yorkers; but they soon became aware that their institution was 
a counterfeit of the real popular library. Such public libraries were 
a good thing for all communities but “more especially,” said the his- 
torian de Peyster, should they be concentrated “in a city like ours, 
which is the commercial emporium of the New World!”*® 

In the days when smaller cities were competing to attract invest- 
ment money to local business and real estate, the public library was 
a feature on a par with light, water and sewer systems;*'* for capital 
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was attracted where symptoms and evidences of growth stood forth. 
The science of social economy aflSrmed the obvious claim, made by 
the Rev. John B. Wight before the Massachusetts legislature, that 
increased rentals and property values were concomitant with the fo- 
cusing of commercial and intellectual activity in well-populated 
cities.-^s As a research student working at the end of the nineteenth 
century concluded, among the social causes of urban growth were 
the advantages offered by cities to prospective migrants. The cate- 
gories of social advantage listed were educational facilities, amuse- 
ments, a high standard of living, and intellectual associations. Pub- 
lic libraries made a contribution in each of these categories. The 
public library was placed under the standard-of-living category in 
an environment as follows “Then there are conveniences to be 
had in the city which in many cases could not be obtained in the 
country, on account of the small numbers to bear the heavy ex- 
penses. . . . The field of municipal activity has been constantly 
widening, until now the city furnishes its residents not only parks 
and playgrounds, but museums, libraries and art galleries; not only 
hospitals, but baths and wash-houses, municipal lodging houses and 
model tenements. . . Once there was a sufficient number of pub- 
lic libraries already established in neighboring or competing towns, 
this fact would be, in fact was, used to goad a town administration into 
action.®® 

By a curious contradiction of social forces, the same libraries which 
were being used to attract people from the villages to the cities were 
also sought for towns and villages in an effort to keep the population 
in smaller political units. The same groups which were reaping the 
economic advantages of concentrated manpower soon began to sense 
perilous political consequences. 

The tendency of population to aggregate in great centers is by all con- 
ceded to be one of the most imwholesome symptoms of modem society. 
In our country it is a tendency fraught with peculiar perils, for no man 
can doubt that the permanence of our social and political institutions is 
largely dependent not only on the wide diffusion of wealth among indi- 
viduals, but on the territorial diffusion of political power. Whatever 
transfers political power from the country to the dty, from a population 
that is scattered, stable, conservative to a population densely massed, 
easily moved, ready to be manipulated by designing leaders is a long step 
towards a political revolution. Whatever tends to make the heated atmos- 
phere of great cities attractive to the most intelligent and energetic part 
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of our population is silently tending to bring about a change which can 
hardly fail at length to reconstruct the whole fabric of American society.«i 

Reactions of the Library Profession 

Librarians of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, busy 
though they were with building book collections and developing 
bibliographic technics, still had time to do a little missionary work 
of their own. Even where democratic ideas made none too deep an 
impression, professional aggrandizement demanded that homage be 
paid to the people’s philosophy. In their attempts to fight, wheedle 
or otherwise influence reluctant taxpayers, library missionaries 
sometimes offered the prospect of material prosperity and compensat- 
ing rises in real-estate values.®^ However, the literature of the pro- 
fession — ^and library practice (cf. Chap. XI) as well — ^adhered closely 
to the abstract principles of democracy. Emphasis was placed on 
the democratic conception of the public library as to purpose, source 
of authority, and control.®® The future of democracy, the very po- 
litical and industrial future of the nation, were said to depend upon 
a system of popular education. A librarian’s axiom read: “. . . popu- 
lar liberty and intellectual intelligence go hand in hand with manu- 
facturing industry.”®* 

It was not enough to show how progressive and political idealism 
had fostered the public library.®® The taxpayer had to be aroused to 
a genuine enthusiasm for that sine qua non “. . . public treasure 
which so reasonably demands to be kept and cared for and distributed 
for common enjoyment at common cost.”®® Anyone who was will- 
ing to contribute toward the common defense, must also be willing 
to share in the defense of the republic — ^and of civilization itself — 
against the perpetual menace of ignorance.®'^ There was a certain 
finality in declarations which placed the library alongside sanitation, 
street lighting, public parks and hospitals as minimum social serv- 
ices which a democratic society owed itself. The backwardness of 
the South in establishing libraries was attributed to the aristocratic 
tradition; it was unmistakably true that that section of our nation 
was slow in learning the democratic principles of cooperation for 
education purposes.®® 

The sectless, classless character of free libraries was thoroughly 
exploited by librarians in the effort to raise their institution to the 
level of public favor enjoyed by the public schools. Little is known 
either of the pressures wMch were probably applied in small com- 
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munities to exclude upsetting theories from library shelves, or o£ 
the reactions of individual librarians to "suggestions” offered by 
men and women of local importance. The organized profession did 
however speak boldly in one outstanding instance of political med- 
dling where the professional and economic interests of a highly re- 
spected librarian were at stake. The Boston Board of Aldermen had 
tampered with the salary schedule of librarian Justin Windsor with- 
out even consulting the trustees of the Public Library. Although 
the battle was waged in the name of the right of the people to efficient 
and unhampered library management, other ideas crept into the 
picture. The public library stood forth as a barricade against such 
challenges to civilization as the “demagogism” behind railroad 
strikes and the ignorance of city politicians; for “Light is always the 
one cure for darkness, and every book that the public library circu- 
lates helps to make Aldernian O’Brien and railroad rioters im- 
possible.”®* 

In general the profession’s reaction to social conflicts indicates that 
it had not yet discerned where its strongest support lay. On the one 
hand, wealth had shown itself to be ffivorably dispc«ed by erecting 
library buildings and by contributing funds for other purposes; on 
the other, the voting populace had demonstrated its power to vote 
libraries into being. The most advantageotis position to assume, 
therefore, was a neutrality which favored liberal principles. Librar- 
ians were to make themselves cognizant of all matters affecting pub- 
lic interest without entering into local politics personally.®® It was 
perfectly proper, though, to denounce editorially the aggressions of 
a reactionary French ministry against popular libraries.®^ 

On the home front the profession showed a great deal of concern 
over the sharpening consciousness of class aims which was coming 
to the surface in American society toward the end of the century. 
One function of the librarian, as he saw it, was to blunt the edge of 
these differences and to provide a means whereby the rich and poor 
could live happily side by side. The public library was a great 
leveler, supplying a literature by which the ordinary man could ex- 
perience some of the pleasures of the rich, and providing a co mm on 
ground where employer and employee could meet on equal terms.®* 
That librarians (Hd not remark this fraternization of “boss” and 
worker outside the shop as frequently as did the trustees in their re- 
ports, was probably indicative of the hypothetical nature of this 
meeting of the classes. A librarian at the Astor labeled “entirely 
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fanciful” the idyllic picture of the capitalist and mechanic sitting 
next to each other in the reading room.®* 

The latter decades of the nineteenth century, marked as they were 
by some of the most serious strikes in our national history and by an 
increasing dissemination of socialistic doctrines, provided an oppor- 
tunity for the profession to sell its agency as a steadying social force. 
Whatever threat to democratic government might come out of these 
struggles could certainly be warded off by the spread of . . the 
knowledge of the learned, the wisdom of the thoughtful, (and) the 
conscience of the upright.”®^ By continuing the educational process 
where the schools left o£E®® and by conducting a people’s univer- 
sity, a wholesome, capable citizenry would be fully schooled in the 
conduct of a democratic life. Melvil Dewey gave solemn warning 
with regard to a reading public which was doing the wrong kind 
of reading: “To teach the masses to read and then to turn them out 
in early youth with this power and no guiding influence, is only to 
invite catastrophe . . . the world agrees that it is unwise to give 
sharp tools and powerful weapons to the masses without some as- 
surance of how they are to be used.”®® 

Though it was agreed that the public library should be a demo- 
cratic guide to the political and social problems of the twei^tieth cen- 
tury, there was no consensus as to how such guidance should be put 
into practice. For instance, the public library was a preserver of 
democracy whenever, through mass education, it combated the 
vicious influence of a mercenary press. For a while — during the 
early years of the daily press — the newspaper had been looked upon 
as a wholesome medium of mass education; but, when the Pulitzers 
and Hearsts began to make capital of public ignorance and vulgarity, 
librarians thought it time to administer an antidote. They realized 
that a clean, purposeful press was possible “only under circum s tances 
of disinterestedness which were not likely to exist.”®'^ 

There were times, moreover, when the profession overshot the 
mark in attempting to impress the civic value of its performance upon 
taxpaying masters. One librarian observed that the well-to-do, satis- 
fied with the status quo, were less in the habit of entering upon 
“troublesome investigations” than were those who had experienced 
privation.®® The idea was also advanced that the public library taught 
the workingman to distinguish his own real interests from “such sham 
reforms as are brought before them by so-called labor leaders.”®® 
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Democratic Strivings 

One over-zealous patriot felt discouraged because of a strong trend 
exhibited by readers toward research on subjects like heraldry, gene- 
alogy and imperialism - 

The slogan “Loyalty to City and Country” epitomized another of 
the aims and functions of the public library in promoting citizen- 
ship. The people should learn well the laws under which they lived 
so that they might serve their country’s interests most efiEectively.''^^ 
Where could they do so more easily than in their free libraries? 
Further, by supplying reading matter concerned with the history 
of American independence and the march of democracy, the public 
library could inculcate patriotic memories, “each of which is a pledge 
to the nation of unity, prosperity and peace.” This service would 
certainly win the gratitude of patriotic societies which could later 
be counted upon to help strengthen local-history collections.'^^ 

The profession evidently concerned itself seriously with the civic 
education of foreign-bom populations in cosmopolitan centers. 
There was a patent weakness in giving the new citizen the ballot — 
which he had not enjoyed in his native country — ^rvithout giving him 
also the means of developing an intelligence with which to direct its 
use. Librarians repeatedly attested to the fact that their institutions 
were widely patronized by avid foreign-bom readers who were 
learning for the &st time about omr history and ideals.'^® When the 
problem arose of supplying reading matter in languages which im- 
migrants could read, librarians parted company with the super- 
patriots. If reading in foreign languages tended to engender tender 
feelings for countries other than their own, a kindly library recep- 
tion, graced by familiar materials, would build gratitude and loyalty, 
thus nullifying any other undesirable effects. The library had an 
Americanizing function; but you could not Americanize the foreign 
bom without reaching them.'^* This was the spirit in which public 
librarians approached many of their problems of administration 
and technic: if you would educate people with books, you must 
ease the way for them by removing barriers which in the past had 
made libraries imapproachable. 

The major ideological currents of this period were directed toward 
producing a unified nation based on the free informed choice of in- 
dividuals rather than on measures of indoctrination in behalf of any 
particular group. As it happened there was a fairly close identity 
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among the requirements of national prosperity, the needs of the new 
dominant industrial middle class, and the tenets of flourishing indi- 
vidualistic philosophies. Divisive tendencies, having their origins 
in prejudices of race, section, nationality, creed and class, were pres- 
ent indeed. It was hoped that these could be eased, or perhaps erased, 
by establishing agencies of enlightenment for adult and youth alike. 
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Chapter 5. THE LIBRARY’S FUNCTION AS AN 
EDUCATOR OF THE PEOPLE 


The Printed Page 

The well-integrated^ smoothly operating social organism 
of nineteenth-century America came to be cherished by a large, satis- 
fied, confident middle class. All aspects of our national culture — 
political, economic, technologic, religious, and educational — ^partici- 
pated in that grand symphony which Andrew Carnegie called 
‘‘Triumphant Democracy.” Such a society, for successful operation, 
demanded the broadest difiEusion of all kinds of knowledge. As if 
some coordinating master hand arranged it, this need was now ful- 
filled by cheaper, faster, and improved printing. 

The paper market, expanded by improved processes, new ma- 
terials and power resources and undisturbed by tarifife such as were 
keeping the British supply at a low level, was prepared to play its 
part in the mass distribution of the printed word well before mid- 
century. The mills which had been concentrated in Pennsylvania 
began to appear in other states. Within a fifty-year span from the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century to its midpoint, the paper-manu- 
facturing center moved to Massachusetts, where both the cultural 
climate and the river sites were found to be extremely favorable to 
mass production. 

The same revolution in technolc^ which increased the supply of 
good paper also brought changes into the art of printing. By the time 
the first municipal public libraries were under way, the power press 
was already in general use and cylinder presses came into being not 
long afterward. Where the invention of printing made possible the 
formation of a few private and institutional libraries in its time, 
power printing brought the book to persons of small means and ren- 
dered practical the establishment of well-rounded public library col- 
lections in thousands of American communities. The direct effect of 
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an ample supply of books, however, was probably not an outstanding 
one in the history of free libraries. It must be considered as a causa- 
tive factor only in an ancillary sense, giving support and supplement 
to our common schools, to the requirements of our political system, 
to the necessities of economic progress, to innovations in science and 
technology, to the complex of ideas and movements which stimulated 
our traditional reading habit, and to the growing nationalism which 
observed and encouraged the appearance of a native literature. 

The Americans were indeed a reading people as foreign observers 
in the United States — ^and American visitors abroad — ^frequently re- 
marked; however, had it not been for the technological and business 
developments in book manufacturing and the great variety of intel- 
lectual and literary stimuli which arrived upon the scene in the nine- 
teenth century, the press output might long have been restricted to 
a limited field of religious, professional and school texts. As it hap- 
pened, the output of legal and medical books remained compara- 
tively stationary between 1820 and 1850, whereas production in other 
categories was at least doubled. In the textbook field, expansion was 
directly influenced by the work of prominent educators in expand- 
ing common-school systems, in improving schoolbooks both as to con- 
tent and make-up, and in the introduction of new subjects such as 
geography and history into the public elementary schools. Public 
high schools teaching history, chemistry, geology, and the various 
branches of “natural” and “moral” philosophy also made extensive 
demands on the textbook press.^ 

Religious writing in this period expanded in two distinct and, one 
might almost say, antagonistic directions. The more liberal of the 
divines, in departing from the narrower conceptions of religious be- 
lief, diverted a good part of their energies to such secular fields as 
education, political science, literature and philosophy.® A few, find- 
ing it impossible to remain within the confines of belief, no matter 
how liberally construed, turned to lecturing and writing. The in- 
terest created by this branching into fields of immediate and vital 
interest by men trained in religion doubtless made our people even 
more print-conscious than they had been before and, in doing so, 
contributed to the forces which created the free library. 

The reaction to this threatened secularization of American life 
produced a literature to which — ^if the quantity of materials dis- 
tributed is any indication — ^must be attributed some part in 
America’s habituation to reading.® This literature, which appeared 
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as inexpensive, readable, religions and moral tracts, was published 
from 1814 to 1825 by various “tract societies” established for this 
purpose; afterwards, publishing activities were centralized by a 
merger of these societies into the American Tract Society. In the bat- 
tle to revive in modified form the spirit of Calvinistic orthodoxy, 
these tracts were used as weapons of attack upon many fronts. There 
were tracts for the irreligious, the indifiEerent, the intemperate and 
the “immoral.” Attacks were launched against atheists, deists, Uni- 
tarians and “Romish” Catholics.* In order to avoid influencing only 
those who were already convinced, it was prescribed that a tract must 
be, among other things, both arresting and entertaining. Narrative, 
fiction, and dialogue were naturally employed to accomplish this 
end. Writers of children’s stories, and contemporary men of litera- 
ture were invited to make contributions. The basic requirement to 
be met in all these writings was the making of a strong case, by impli- 
cation or otherwise, for morality, temperance, and religion — ^in the 
“accepted” Protestant form. Indicative of opinion among “tractar- 
ians” was their consistent attack upon popular fiction of the day. 
Walter Scott and Maria Edgeworth were among many contemporary 
novelists under fire for being antireligious or for writing in such a 
way as to make religion appear unnecessary.® 

The influence this mass of tract publications may have had on the 
public library movement is impossible to measure. They doubtless 
were of great value in building the reading habit in America by 
virtue of their small cost to the reader. The missionaiy character of 
tract salesmen helped considerably to get wide distribution. Here 
and there in small towns tract libraries appeared as an obvious 
economy device for groups of tract readers: under this arrangement 
many tracts could be read for the cost of one. Sabbath-school li- 
braries were also natural repositories for moral and temperance 
tracts. Yet, all in all, it must be inferred that tract publishing societies 
were of little consequence in hastening the mid-century library 
movement. 


Agencies of Adult Education 

On the other hand, a real stimulus to the establishment of public 
and quasi-public libraries may be seen in the young men’s institutes 
and lyceums which were bom in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. This downward extension of culturad democracy was ef- 
fected by the workingman’s desire for self-realization by sharing in 
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the new science and technology. “The interest and sympathy of cer- 
tain middle-class intellectuals was also a telling factor.”* 

The Lyceum 

Although the manner in which young men’s mechanics’ and mer- 
cantile institutes evolved their libraries and, in many instances, laid 
the actual foundations for free town libraries, is well known,’’ the 
part played by lyceums in the nineteenth century is not. Among 
the announced purposes of lyceums and the advantages to be gained 
from them, was generally a provision dealing with stimulating read- 
ing, calling neglected libraries into use, and establishing new ones.® 
The early literature of the American Lyceum and closely related cul- 
tural movements spoke of the pooling of magazine and newspaper 
subscriptions as a possible basis for the formation of public book 
collections. Occasionally specific mention was made of valuable li- 
braries which lyceums maintained for their members. “In some 
instances,” it was reported, “these (libraries) have been formed anew, 
and, in others, a union has been effected with social libraries already 
existing — ^an arrangement which it is believed, will be found profit- 
able to both parties.”* By no means, however, could the lyceum’s 
library activities be deemed sufficient to assign to the lyceum a role 
in the public library movement such as has been suggested by the 
educational historian, Edwin Grant Dexter, writing at the turn of the 
present century.^® What we observe here is rather a cultural adapta- 
tion in which the lyceum assumed the form of the lecture platform. 
A social need, that of acquainting a newly liberated populace with 
expanded knowledge in the natural and social sciences, was being ful- 
filled by an institutional form whoise original purposes were in the 
main to popularize the need for better public schools and to spread 
the practical findings of natural science to villages and farms. Self- 
improvement was the order of the day. 

The lyceurn — ^with the lecture platform proper, the young men’s 
associations and institutes, the flourishing book and magazine pub- 
lishing business, the adult and evening schools, and later the public 
library itself — ^was merely one of the instruments of adult education 
evolved in a period of general social turmoil. This was the period 
which experienced simultaneously such political and social influences 
as an expanded ballot, the upsurge of labor, the bid for women’s 
rights, the antislavery movement, an expansion of manufactures, 
finance and investment, and a development of canals and railways. 
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Large populations were on the move from Europe to America, from 
the East to the West, from the country to the town. Religion and 
science were also in a state of flux. Small wonder that lecturers from 
platfonn and printed page were eagerly sought by the mass in its 
effort to resolve the instability of the times.^^ 

Chautauqua 

The next formal movement in adult education to seize the imagina- 
tion of educators was Chautauqua, whose success dates from the early 
1870’s. Here was an institutional pattern which held the promise 
of making higher education available to rich and poor, to people of 
all occupations and professions, to dwellers in all manner of places 
large and small without requiring them to leave their homes except, 
perhaps, for a very short period of time. Even diplomas and degrees 
were to come within the reach of people who lived in “towns too 
small to support a lyceum or library.’’^® Notwithstanding the san- 
guine expectations of many high ranking university men, Chau- 
tauqua never penetrated below the comfortable middle classes.^® 
Moreover, any attempt to link this movement with the free library 
cannot withstand even a casual critical examination. The study 
method of Chautauqua, far from involving a free choice of books 
in a broad study program, relied for the most part upon the mastery 
of a few textbooks its participants were expected to purchase.^* It 
was doubtless for this reason that the library profession paid scant 
attention to its supposed ally and made only brief reference to it 
even when the American Library Association held its annual session 
in 1898 on the home grounds of the Chautauqua movement. Beyond 
a formal address by Bishop John Heyl Vincent on the aims and ac- 
complishments of Chautauqua and a few words by Herbert Putnam — 
then president of the American Library Association — ^in closing his 
convention address, little was said concerning an alliance between 
the public libiury and the Chautauqua movement.^® Chautauqua, 
reciprocating the neglect, made little mention of the libraries through 
the many years that it published its official organ, the Chautauqua. 

University Extension 

The University Extension movement, on the other hand, held a 
position of great esteem among librarians; its own partisans recog- 
nized the high value of free public libraries in the adult education 
process. Perhaps the most complete formulation of the university ex- 
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tension idea was that of Herbert Baxter Adams of Johns Hopkins 
University. Adams’ plan was based on the adaptation of successful 
features of educational technics tried elsewhere. The approach he 
suggested to the university teachers and librarians was a judicious 
choice of the best elements of the German seminar method, the 
popular lectures which had been organized in large towns and manu- 
facturing districts by British university men, the Workingman’s In- 
stitute which Johns Hopkins University had established in nearby 
Canton, and the special meeting rooms which the librarians at Provi- 
dence and Worcester were providing for classes and clubs.^® The role 
assigned to public libraries as their part in the movement was vigor- 
ously outlined by Adams himself: 

The thought of higher education for the people through libraries, 
which are the highest of high schools, is in the air and sooner or later it 
will find lodgement in all our great towns and cities. It is not enough to 
connect public libraries with the work of public schools. You must connect 
your institutions with the educational wants of the people. There should 
be in every great community organized instruction, through public li- 
braries, for the graduates of public schools, for persons past the school 
age, for mechanics and working classes in general. Desultory reading and 
individual use of the public library are not sufficient. There must be 
methodic and continuous work under proper guidance. There must be 
concentration of energy on the part of both readers and managers in our 
public libraries. 

The pattern of adult education in a democracy, demanding a free 
flow and interchange of ideas, naturally found the free library a per- 
fect instrument; and librarians responded with an enthusiastic co- 
operation which left little to be desired.^® It was librarian Melvil 
Dewey, whose activities in multitudinous educational and library 
services brought him the secretaryship of the New York State Board 
of Regents, who induced his state legislature to appropriate ten 
thousand dollars toward the furtherance of extension work. It was 
he who actively encouraged the interest of the University of the State 
of New York in its home education and university extension divi- 
sions.^® Nor was Dewey’s attitude an exception to the prevailing 
ones of nineteenth<entury librarianship. The profession was ever 
eager to hear papers and discussions on such educational innovations 
as the free lecture movement (in New York City and elsewhere), the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, home study plans, club ac- 
tivities, and other “self-improvement” programs. 
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For a thoroughly developed thesis — ^from a librarian’s point of 
view — on the social advantages of university extension we turn to 
Josephus Nelson Lamed. Larned’s belief that “more and more’’ 
education was the best assurance of a just, free, democratic common- 
wealth was nowhere in better evidence than in his ideas on univer- 
sity extension.2o Not having had university training himself, he ex- 
plained that his attitude at the time he was prepared to enter an insti- 
tution of higher learning was that “the college seemed hopeless and 
inaccessible — ^placed among the luxuries of life, for a favored few.’’ 
For whatever reason, whether it was the public’s condescending at- 
titude toward higher education as being largely “theoretical,” or 
whether it was economic incapacity, it was certainly obvious that very 
few young men got an opportunity for higher education. 

Women’s Clubs and Women’s Rights 

Perhaps the best contribution made by women to the library move- 
ment was their eagerness to use the facilities of public libraries. In a 
society which as yet provided little opportunity for women to con- 
tinue their education beyond the conunon school, it was little wonder 
that library managements observed large percentages of their bor- 
rowers to be female. It was as if in gratitude that women’s organiza- 
tions, once strong enough to be an active force in their communities, 
expended a good deal of their strength in furthering the cause of 
public libraries. However, one finds it difficult to accept the thesis 
that women’s clubs constituted the “push” of the movement. The 
real function of the women’s organizations in the public library 
movement was rather to crusade in small towns which were tardy 
in supporting a library, to stir up interest in slow states by lobbying 
for legislation, and to carry the movement to recently settled or edu- 
cationally backward parts of the country. The last decade of the 
nineteenth century found women’s organizations feverishly cam- 
paigning for free libraries in the Middle and Far West and, at the 
very end of the century, trying to stir up interest in the South. 

More important than these areas of interpenetration between the 
women’s rights and public library movements was the opportunity 
for employment offered by rapidly expanding library systems. Such 
opportunities were the more remarkable to travelers from abroad 
to whom the woman librarian had been entirely unknown.^i This 
was one of the very few professions into which women were wel- 
comed and allowed to participate in its creative aspects. As the Na- 
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tional Labor Tribune said, "The peculiar suitability among the 
professions of that of librarian for women is evident to all, and 
women have not been slow to perceive it themselves.”^^ Women 
rose to administrative positions in large libraries; women became 
teachers in library training schools; women delivered professional 
papers and held office in the American Library Association. “If the 
creative faculty is not a possession of woman,” remarked the Critic, 
“something very like it had been shown by some of these lady librar- 
ians in the ingenious and skillful development of their work; espe- 
cially along the lines of missionary efEort to carry the library to those 
who will not come to it, this in fact being the marked tendency of the 
times in the public library movement.’’^* 

Although the right of women to study for and practice the library 
profession on an equal basis with men was never seriously chal- 
lenged, we cite two instances in which the issue was raised. The first 
occurred in Melvil Dewey’s tenure as head of the school for librarian- 
ship- at Columbia University. Dewey admitted women to his classes 
in violation of the Columbia trustees’ regulations and moved his 
school to Albany rather than yield on this point.** The second was 
in connection with the choice of Mary S. Cutler to head the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s Columbian Exposition committee. In re- 
affirming its position in the face of criticism, the American Library 
Association declared its selection of Miss Cutler to be “our recogni- 
tion of womcui’s part in American librarianship.”*® 

The Library and the Public School 
The Superstructure of a Free System of Education 

With practically the entire burden of adult education still resting 
on private shoulders at mid-century, a line of reasoning had to be 
constructed for the purpose of both securing and maintaining for free 
public libraries the interest and support of legislatures. The only 
precedents available for citation were evening schools and school- 
district libraries. The former were themselves of comparatively re- 
cent creation but the latter had operated long enough to arouse grave 
doubts as to their meriting public funds. The much-admired and 
well-supported New England school system was therefore established 
as the base of library campaign operations. 

When Edward Everett wrote to the Mayor of Boston in 1851 re- 
garding “moderate cooperation” of the city government toward the 
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maintenance of a public library, it was already clear that a city like 
Boston could not be adequately served with books if it depended 
upon either the haphazard largesse of the city fathers or the periodic 
philanthropy of substantial businessmen. The approach Everett 
used was to point to the outstanding position occupied by Boston in 
the matter of school support. Stressing the basic principle of equality 
under which these funds were spent to provide “for giving our 
children of both sexes a good education up to the age of i 6 or ly,” 
he went on to show how the democratic premise of equality broke 
down after school-leaving. “The sons of the wealthy alone ^ve ac- 
cess to well-stored libraries; while those whose means do not allow 
them to purchase books are too often debaired from them at the 
moment when they would he most useful. We give them an ele- 
mentary education, impart to them a taste a n d inspire them with an 
earnest desire for further attainment, which unite in making books 
a necessity of intellectual life, and then make no provision for sup- 
plying them.”28 

This was a keynote for public library protagonists from early com- 
mittee reports to later state-aid agitations. How handsome was 
financial support for free public schools! How small the sum nejeded 
for free libraries! How could you then sow the seeds of knowledge 
only to allow the infant plants to die for want of nutriment?®^ To 
make a stronger case for using tax funds for libraries, educators and 
librarians began to stress the public library’s function as an adjunct 
to the public school as distinct from the part it played in supple- 
menting the work of free education. Advantages of libraries to 
teachers in the improvement of their performance as well as benefits 
to pupils in enhancing their learning process were set forth against 
the arguments of those who questioned the right to tax for this so- 
called amusement of the people. There was no doubt, opponents 
were advised, as to the “le^lity and equity of the use of public funds 
for the education of children in the public schools through the in- 
strumentality of the public library.”®® The library profession, how- 
ever, preferred in most cases to describe their own institution as an 
independent educational agency coordinate with, rather than sub- 
sidiary to, the public school. For, in addition to the normal taxpayer 
opposition, the profession had also to contend with those who be- 
littled the bibliothecal art and who were inclined more or less to look 
upon the librarian as a clerk. There were many then as now who had 
to be educated to the idea that a library was a full-time educational 
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institution, that a librarian was a full-fledged educator “side by side 
with the preachers and the teachers.”^® 

However much the champions of free libraries might want to 
justify tax support by bringing the library idea functionally closer 
to an already accepted state service, the real place which the library 
was originally intended to take was that of a people’s university. In 
report after report trustee opinion at the pioneering libraries of Bos- 
ton and New Bedford returned to thoughts of education through- 
out life, of practical knowledge for artisan and professional, of a suc- 
cessfully operating democracy through informed judgment and 
choice, of equal opportunity through equal access to books. The 
spirit of participation in the social whole by all of its parts, the ca- 
pacity of all for new thoughts and lofty aspirations, were celebrated 
in annual reports to the people’s lawmakers. The idea that everyone 
could profit from further education was borrowed by the library in- 
terests in the formulation of their philosophy.®® 

The nub of the argument was: After the public school, what then? 
Rudimentary knowledge and skills had been imparted. Some desir- 
able ta'stes may have been created. It was now urgent to build a 
workable superstructure upon the basic framework which the com- 
mon school had already built. Somehow, the mass of the people, not 
all of whom had economic or intellectual ability sufficient to partici- 
pate in existing institutions of higher education, had to be provided 
with the means of personal development. It was the possibility of a 
practicable and economic “elective course of' study at will and thru 
life’’ which caught the imagination of many educators, publicists and 
humanitarians and made them allies of the public library move- 
ment.®^ It was this social service upon which the librarians based 
their claims for increased support and elevated status. The high 
schools and colleges of the people were certainly deserving of higher 
public esteem than that implied by the common notion that free 
libraries were book dispensaries manned by counter clerks. 

Common Interests 

While many public statements’ were justifying the free library by 
tying it securely to the free school, others were constructing a re- 
lationship of mutual criticism and assistance between the two educa- 
tional agencies.®® Obviously the reading of books would stimulate 
the recollection of what had been learned at school but had since 
been forgotten. It would furnish important fields of knowledge over- 
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looked by an incomplete school curriculum. The public library 
moreover ofiEered as its primary contribution the shaping o£ un- 
formed and of ill-formed tastes in things cultural. Fortunately most 
educational and library interests did not subscribe to the view that 
a public which preferred Charles Reade to Thackeray and Mrs. 
Southworth to Mrs. Browning was depraved®^ and could not be 
saved by a process of weaning. The thesis they held — ^as we shall see 
more fully in our discussion of book-selection theory and practice — 
was quite contrary to that of eternal damnation for the unschooled 
adult. 

The cheap literature against which library folk campaigned side 
by side with educational and other public forces, was of the lurid, 
sensational variety which was at the time holding the interest of a 
literate but nonliterary public.®^ Notwithstanding contemporary 
difiEerences of opinion as to what was pernicious, exciting and vicious 
in the literature of the day, there was a confluence of opinion at one 
point. Here all forces joined to insist upon free libraries and read- 
ing rooms which might provide wholesome and profitable books as 
an implementation for reading skills and tastes acquired in the pub- 
lic day and evening schools. Again, however dubious we of a later 
century may be about the criteria involved in Victorian evaluations 
of works of fiction, we must recognize that this announced attempt 
to raise the general reading level did attract educational leaders to 
the library movement. Their interest in curbing harmful reading 
naturally raised the question of supplying good reading. This, of 
course, was the task to which the public library was dedicating itself 
on many a ceremonial occasion. 

The Public School from the Library Point of View 

Proceeding as it did chronologically with a re-examination of edu- 
cational methods, the public library movement brought into sharper 
focus the weaknesses and failures of schoolteaching and supervision. 
For the failure of educational systems to produce a higher level of 
cultural aspiration among their graduates was a symptom of serious 
flaws in fundamental principles and approaches. Library protago- 
nists did not refrain from pointing out those weaknesses which were 
particularly germane to the educational functions which libraries 
were attempting to perform. The fact was that children were being 
taught to read loudly and eloquently but without understanding; 
that the worship of grammatic^ rules and technicalities hindered 
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rather than helped in the understanding and appreciation of lan- 
guage.®® Further, dependence on the memorization of facts, texts, 
and rules — often beyond the comprehension of the age level at which 
learning was forced — ^was so discouraging to children that they were 
left without interest in any reading but the spectacular. This type 
of teaching could never produce a population “to such an extent 
lovers of literature ... to such an extent seekers after healthy and 
manly intellectual growth, that they shall in this respect continue 
through life to regard themselves as children and, aided by the school 
at the Free Public Library, never cease to be scholars until they shall 
cease to exist.”®® 

Dissatisfied with the accomplishments of prevailing methods of 
teaching, schoolmen in state boards of education, city school super- 
intendents, and many others in positions of educational authority 
were quite willing to agree with the criticisms offered by public li- 
brary interests. Moreover, they were ready to stand behind any 
movement which aimed to widen the scope of the people’s reading, 
to increase its quantity, and to make the book a liberalizing force in 
the life of the community. A new educational psychology which was 
substituting interest for force, content for formal learning, and aq, 
evolutionary for a static point of view, found no diffictilty in recogniz- 
ing the public library as a co-worker non pareil in the building of a 
sound and permanent popular culture.®’’ 

The earliest complete formalization of this current of ideas which 
embodied the criticism of teaching methods and looked for a closer 
integration between the school and the library, was contained in 
Charles Francis Adams’ “familiar talk with the teachers of Quincy, 
upon the subject of books and reading among their scholars.”®® This 
talk, prepared at the suggestion of Quincy’s progressive school su- 
perintendent, Col. Francis W. Parker, stressed in particular the guid- 
ance function of education as against the skill-imparting emphasis 
then prevalent in the public schools. Translated into terms of books, 
reading and culture, this meant that teachers should concern them- 
selves more with the problem of teaching how and what to read than 
with developing skill in the mere mechanics of reading. The result 
of the old type of teaching, Adams declared, was the reading of light 
trashy books which offered more excitement and stimulation than 
substance; for, said he, “a very small degree of book knowledge 
almost universally takes a depraved shape. The animal will come 
out.” The teacher must interest himself in individual development. 
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He must not “stop at the border of that wilderness of literature . . . 
but he has got to take the pupil by the hand and enter into it with 
him.” When applied to the use of public libraries in the teaching 
process, this implied public library visits by pupils accompanied by 
their teachers. It meant a gradual induction step by step from the 
simple and appealing to the more highly developed classical litera-- 
ture which constituted the final cultural objective. History could be 
taught through the medium of fiction; geography through books of 
travel; the judicious use of biography would be of value in all types 
of instruction. “Instruction through amusement characterized the 
program.” 

Adams’ strictures upon the shortcomings of pedagogy and his 
recommendations for improvement reached receptive ears almost 
immediately. Papers read at the conventions of the National Educa- 
tional Association in 1880 and in later years reflected the new inter- 
est in “intelligent teaching” as against “formal teaching” in the de- 
velopment of literary tastes in the classroom; a few papers discussed 
the relationship between these conceptions and the operation of free 
public libraries. It was su^ested that the educational process began 
with Froebel and ended with the public library, the latter being the 
more important of the two. Some felt that the library was useless 
without the public school to teach the young how to use it. One 
educator advocated teaching the use of the reference books such as 
dictionaries and encyclopedias as early as the skill could be absorbed 
and used to advantage. The new point of view indicated that it was 
better to have less knowledge of fects and more of the how and the 
where to find them. Once more reflecting Adams’ advice, biography 
and other categories of library sources were urged as implements in 
the teaching of history.*® In the 1890’s librarians were invited by 
the National Educational Association to present their views on the 
library-school relationship and to make the teaching profession cog- 
nizant of the peculiar problems encountered by librarianship in its 
services to the public ^ools. Toward the end of the century, a li- 
brary department was organized in the National Educational Associ- 
ation.*® 

Notwithstanding the tardy reception of professional librarianship 
into pedagogical circles, leaders in the American Library Associa- 
tion, from its very beginnings, did not hesitate to announce their 
own estimate of the educational significance of public libraries. Nor 
were they modest in proclaiming the features which gave their in- 
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stitutions unquestionable advantages over the teaching process as 
it operated in the classroom. Libraries could — ^where the schools did 
not and could not — cater to individual differences in interest as well 
as in intellectual ability and achievement. 

In one important particular the librarian wields a power far superior 
to that of the schoolmaster. The one great defect of our American educa- 
tional systems is that of assorting humanity into lengths that do not cor- 
respond — into classes in which all kinds are mixed up together with little 
chance for mutual assimilation, and with individuality repressed and 
obliterated. Our schools will never reach their full fruition until the un- 
deniable advantage of personal contact among pupils is present together 
with the development of individual training, securing the natural bent 
in study and character. . . . Here the library has the advantage. It ap- 
peals to and nurtures every idiosyncrasy. Like the soil, it imparts this 
quality to that grain, and others to the different fruits." 

Thus without denying the basic role of the public schools, librar- 
ians could demand a place of their own in the cultural constellation. 
They insisted that the public library should no longer be relegated 
to the position of an appendage or a frill of the American system of 
public education. Realizing that a “more righteous than thou” at- 
titude might offend the educators whose support was absolutely es- 
sential for an expanding library program, the library profession 
always used the formulation of “complementary educational forces” 
when discussing the relationship between the library and the school.** 
This description was as true as it was politic. For without a well- 
entrenched idea of universal free education, the necessary literate 
and culturally stimulated reading public would not be present to 
justify fuller tax support for free libraries. 

With regard to practical cooperative arrangements between 
schools and town libraries, it is not clear whether librarians or school 
officials took the initiative. The generally accepted story places the 
initial stimulus with Charles Francis Adams’ talks to the Quincy 
teachers which were first read in May 1876. However, there is good 
evidence which denies this simple version. We have, to take one 
instance, a statement dating back to i860 which indicates the con- 
scious use of public library facilities by way of referring pupils to li- 
brary books “on various subjects of general exercise and teaching.”** 
Moreover,- the frequent urging by librarians and trustees of the early 
1870’s that school children use their free libraries bears witness that 
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school library interoperation antedates Adams’ excellent develop- 
ment of the subject in 1876. 

The most concrete and lasting early work in the field of school- 
library cooperation was done at Worcester, Providence and Boston 
in the period 1878-80. The practices initiated by the librarians of 
these three key institutions include conferences between school and 
library officials, the granting of special borrowing privileges to teach- 
ers so that large numbers of books might be withdrawn simultane- 
ously for classroom use, the issuing of large deposit collections to 
schools, the compiling of special book lists for schools as well as sug- 
gestions for the use of libraries by school pupils, and the making of a 
budgetary allotment for books suggested by teachers.^^ In the work 
and writings of these librarians we find not only the basic principles 
and practices of the subsequent school-library relationship but also 
the seeds of what was later to become the school library proper. 

The Public Library from the Educator’s Point of View 

To say that librarians took the lead in bringing about a functional 
relationship between the bibliothecal and teaching arts by no means 
implies that teachers and educational administrators were previously 
oblivious to the uses of library books in educating the people. The 
very early activities of state educational officers in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere in behalf of the school-district library consti- 
tute an adequate refutation for any such conception.*® The era of 
the free town library was not, moreover, bom without some mid- 
wifery assistance by Wayland, Everett and Ticknor whose claim to 
the title “educator” is clear. Henry Barnard’s attendance at both 
the abortive librarians’ convention in 1853 and the first meeting 
of the American Library Association in ’1876 also argues weU for at 
least a benign feeling on the part of some educators toward the pub- 
lic library movement. 

William Torrey Harris, philosopher superintendent of the St. 
Louis schools from 1868 to 1880 and United States Commissioner 
of Education from 1889 to 1906, was an ardent supporter and pro- 
moter of public libraries.*® Once the abiUty to read had been im- 
parted by the common schools, declared Harris, each American was 
free to choose the materials of his individual self-education. This 
was the essence of a democratic system of education. Learning was 
not imposed or “potired in” by teachers and lecturers. Helpless stu- 
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dents were not forced to receive knowledge which some authority 
had decided was good for them. 

The public library was to Harris “the temple dedicated to the 
communion of man, as an individual, with man as a generic exist- 
ence.” The instrumentality of language afforded everyone, regard- 
less of his economic status, an opportunity to share in the highest 
and most lasting experience of mankind. Harris was little interested 
in the practical and vocational benefits of reading. Social equality, 
he thought, had been achieved in America inasmuch as everyone— 
from very poor to very rich — had to do some kind of work for his 
livelihood. Cultural equality was also a fact now that there was ready 
access to the best available expression in the arts, languages, religion, 
science and philosophy. 

One should take into account also the activities of local schoolmen 
in the development of their own free town libraries. If one examines 
local library histories carefully he notes the participation of teach- 
ers — great and insignificant — ^variously as initiators of library-fund 
collections, as trustees of nascent free libraries, as acting librarians, 
as dedication orators, as contributors of books, periodicals, sums of 
money and, if nothing else, of encouragement and good will.^' 

In summarizing the participation of the educational world in 
spreading the library idea, one should not forget the probable in- 
fluence upon teachers of widely distributed educational periodicals 
of the nineteenth century. Needless to say, wherever the editorial 
hands of Henry Barnard and Horace Mann were operating there 
could be found a goodly sprinkling of news and editorial items about 
the progress and benefits of school-district libraries and social li- 
braries as well as of the various organizational and publishing plans 
for the diffusion of knowledge. Barnard’s Connecticut Common 
School Journal and Mann’s Common School Journal contained for 
the most part news notes, sketchy remarks, and book lists.*® Barnard’s 
Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction published more 
extensive remarks on the virtues of reading and self-culture. By re- 
printing his “Reports on the Condition and Improvement of the Pub- 
lic Schools” in this journal, Barnard brought before teachers the 
potential values of school apparatus, of school libraries, of lyceums, 
lectures, and library associations.*® In view of the amount of space 
and emphasis devoted to libraries in these early periodicals it is dis- 
appointing to find comparatively little on the subject in that most 
powerful of Barnard’s periodicals, the later American Journal of Edu- 
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cation. Beyond Hillard’s article in 1856 on the ‘‘History of the Bos- 
ton Public Library” and a somewhat longer article on the same insti- 
tution published three years later, there were only infrequent items 
on school-district libraries and public library news bits.®® 

However, it may be somewhat consoling to note that this virtual 
neglect of a contemporary educational movement as considerable as 
the public library movement was not atypical of the pedagogue’s 
magazines of that period. The probable explanation is that once the 
free library became legally divorced from the public schools, educa- 
tors, absorbed in their own pressing interests of expansion and state 
support, no longer considered libraries their responsibility. The 
Massachusetts Teacher of 1851 printed Everett’s letter to the Mayor 
of Boston on the subject of a public library®^ and then for fourteen 
years made no more than casual reference to the library movement. 
Symptomatic of the lack of serious attention to this subject in edu- 
cational minds of the period was the absence of any mention whatso- 
ever of libraries in an article on “A Complete System of Public Edu- 
cation” which advocated every state educational service conceivable 
including state support for colleges, agricultural and technical 
schools.®^ This obvious neglect applied as well to the Connecticut 
School Journal of this period, the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, the 
New Hampshire Journal of Education, the Maine Normal (Maine 
Journal of Education), and the Pennsylvania School Journal,^^ That 
the latter barely mentioned free town libraries until the iSgo’s was 
accurately descriptive of the lack of such an interest on the part of 
any group in the state of Pennsylvania before the closing decade of 
the century. Most of the controversial material appearing in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal dealt with support of school-district li- 
braries. Many and varied were the arguments on this subject; suffice 
it to say that they all lay between one point of view which advocated 
full .state maintenance and another which insisted on completely 
voluntary support by the inhabitants of each community. This be- 
lated debate on a matter which had been decisively settled in the 
northeastern states decades before was but added manifestation of 
Pennsylvania’s general retardation in the realm of publicly supported 
education. 

The only educational periodical which paid real attention to the 
value of free city and town libraries was the New England Journal of 
Education, later known as the Journal of Education, Receiving its 
initial stimulus from Adams’ “familiar talks” — ^which were reprinted 
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as the “Public Library and the Public Schools,” — this periodical 
seems to have adopted the policy of printing excerpts from reports 
and speeches, and of soliciting articles by librarians in connection 
with problems of classroom teaching. The growing interest in school 
libraries is documented in the volumes of this periodical.®* 

If one is disappointed by the failure of these educational organs 
to initiate and press activities in behalf of the library movement, his 
disappointment will be deepened upon searching the reports of 
state educational officials for similar materials. Quite unlike the edu- 
cator-superintendents of the school-district library period, the of- 
ficials of the early public library era seem to have done little more 
than cheer local efforts by publishing summaries and excerpts of li- 
brary reports. The only serious thought given by a state officer be- 
fore 1 860 was that of the secretary of the Maine Board of Education, 
E. M. Thurston, whose report for 1851 showed a clear recognition 
of the problems involved as well as an awareness of the library ex- 
periences in Massachusetts and New Hampshire.®® Thurston advo- 
cated abandonment of the school-district system and the adoption 
of a town library law. He also urged, in advance of his times, a 
monetary contribution by the state to towns which made annual 
appropriations to public libraries. 

Although Massachusetts heard the first discussions on the subject 
of free town libraries, the state board of education said nothing of 
them before i860. In this year’s report one finds many pages devoted 
to quotations from the enabling law and from reports of local 
progress.®® 

The ideas covered in these excerpts exemplify social justifications 
which appear and reappear throughout American library history, 
benefits to families who could not otherwise obtain books because 
of economic circumstances; the importance of libraries to operators, 
mechanics, and laboring populations in general; lists of approved 
fiction; and the principles of book selection which demand exclusion 
of professional and definitely sectarian books. Subsequent reports 
mention the liberalizing and socializing influence of libraries — 
especially at times when divisive tendencies seem to outweigh frater- 
nizing ones®^ and emphasize the reciprocal benefits involved in 
school-library cooperation.®® 

The Rhode Island Commissioners’ reports of the years preceding 
the public library law of that state are an exception to the general 
lack of active interest in New England state education ofl&ces. They 
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give evidence of planning and forethought especially where they 
examine the state of local libraries then in existence; discuss the re- 
lationship of adult education, evening schools and high schools to 
public libraries; place the libraries among the indispensables of a 
system of public education; and urge state aid to encourage their 
spread and growth.®® As a result of this interest on the part of the 
state education department, the law achieved in 1875 was eminently 
desirable.®® Many new libraries were inaugurated and several old 
ones revived and made public under the stimulus of state aid. Re- 
ports of the years following 1875 indicate a wholesome interest in the 
social and educational functions of public libraries.®^ There are no 
indications, at least in the annual reports, that the state board actually 
exercised supervisory authority (implied in the law) over the selec- 
tion of books by state-aid libraries. 

In other state education departments of the Northeast free town 
library interest was not in evidence until the late i88o’s and 1890’s. 
The New York State commissioners complained regularly about the 
wastefulness and ineflSciency of the school-district system but it was 
not until Melvil Dewey became secretary to the Board of Regents that 
concrete reorganizational work got under way. The activities of the 
“university extension” and “home education” divisions of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York date from Dewey’s sojourn in Al- 
bany.®® The Vermont superintendency discovered the educational 
potency of free books in the last decade of the century and proceeded 
immediately to the writing of a state-aid law.®® In Pennsylvania, 
where even a liberal school-district library law was lacking, mature 
library thinking did not emerge from the state .office even at the 
end of the century.®^ 

Although statistical compilations and remarks appeared in the an- 
nual reports of the U. S. Bureau of Education from the earliest years 
of that office, it was not until the occasion of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of 1876 that real support was thrust into the library movement 
by the national officialdom. There is no question — Judging from the 
widespread interest and comment provoked by the special report®® — 
that, in the act of publishing chapters by experts on the major aspects 
of library science, the Bureau of Education performed an inestimable 
service to the public library movement. On the next occasion of 
similar scope, viz., the Columbian Exposition, the annual report of 
the Commissioner of Education published a comparable series of 
papers.®® The annual reports of the surrounding years all included 
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extensive statistics of public libraries and occasionally printed papers 
contributed by prominent librarians.®'^ 

A summary view of the role of the teaching profession in the li- 
brary movement indicates beyond doubt that this role was not an 
initiatory one. Only in isolated local library activities did school- 
men take the lead. Local and state educational officers did not on the 
whole stand out as active campaigners for state legislation or local 
promotion, though they did cooperate willingly and intelligently in 
library-school relationships. The national Bureau of Education con- 
tributed more than any other educational group to the populariza- 
tion of the library idea. The Bureau’s orientation to the public li- 
brary is well illustrated in Commissioner Harris’s statement to the 
library profession on the occasion of the Columbian Exposition; 

The public library is recognized in the Country as one of the most 
efficient auxiliaries of the public schools and as such has always received 
much attention from this Bureau which in 1876 prepared and published 
a voluminous report. ... It therefore seemed eminently proper that at 
the approaching Exposition the Bureau should make the library a special 
feature of its exhibit.*® 

Notwithstanding the desire of many library and educational in- 
terests to place the free library side by side with the common school 
as coordinated molders of American youth, the fact remains that the 
public library was historically an agency of adult education. Most 
early town and city libraries did not admit readers to membership 
below the age of fourteen. Some placed the minimum age at sixteen. 
We note numerous instances in which trustees modified their rules 
after their libraries had been in operation many years to give access to 
younger readers. The children’s room proper was an innovation of 
the last decade of the century. 

Some adults had received extremely limited school instruction. 
Others had been taught badly or inadequately. Still others had been 
iinbued with ideas which were detrimental to the common welfare. 
Educational gaps were to be filled in, errors to be corrected; the level 
of the collective culture was to be raised immeasurably by this most 
inexpensive of public institutions — the free library. This and more, 
The general character and moral health of the people — especially 
those subject to the strains and temptations of urban industrial life — 
demanded such an agency. 
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The Underprivileged 

The same era which saw political democracy march tri- 
umphantly in the company of an expanding economy was witness 
also to crowding in cities, and to poor and insuflBcient housing. De- 
linquency, crime and drunkenness were rampant.^ Moreover, as if 
the basic living arrangements were not suiEciently degrading, the 
condition of the mass of low wage earners was immeasurably aggra- 
vated by the increasing length and severity of depression periods after 
1850. The acceleration of the industrial revolution after mid- 
century brought with it the recurrence of years of widespread poverty 
and unemployment as well as years of exuberant prosperity. A 
threatened financial panic toward the end of the year 1854 raised the 
unemployment figure in New York City to somewhere between fif- 
teen 2ind twenty thousand workers. The depression of 1857 worked 
similar havoc among urban workers all over the country.^ 

The Civil War ushered in an era of unparalleled expansion in 
manufactures, the adoption of new machinery, the establishment of 
banks, and the building of railroads. Unemployment practically dis- 
appeared and wages skyrocketed. With the cessation of war activities, 
however, when the armies were demobilized and extraordinary war 
industries had tapered off, unemployment reappeared. Nevertheless, 
industry, nurtured by the introduction of new machinery and arti- 
ficially stimulated by a general business inflation, kept expanding 
until 1873, when the bubble burst and the country was thrown into 
a six-year depression. Women workers were pushed down in the 
economic scale by a glut in the labor market produced by demobiliza- 
tion and by technological changes in industry. With the consequent 
deterioration of living conditions, there was a distinct rise in the num- 
ber of women driven to prostitution and in the number of men in- 
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carcerated for theft. The selfsame phenomena were observable in 
subsequent depression years.® 

The humanitarian spirit, which had emerged as a real force in 
American life about the time Andrew Jackson became president, rose 
in each of these periods to combat ignorance, poverty, prostitution, 
crime, and drunkenness. The catholic sympathies of humanitarian 
reformers embraced every form of human need, vice and degradation. 
Recognizing that all the ills besetting their fellow men proceeded 
from social causes which had much in common, outstanding humani- 
tarians found reason to support at one time or another all move- 
ments for social amelioration. They were active in behalf of better 
working conditions, abolitionism, the child labor cause, penal re- 
form and profeminism.* Public education and the eradication of 
illiteracy were also within their scope. How wide the province of 
the “social scientist” was after his energies had been released from 
the fight against slavery, can readily be seen by a reading of one 
branch of activity in the program of the American Social Science 
Association: 

Under the head of Social Economy, we shall consider pauperism actual 
rather than legal, and the relation and the responsibilities of the gifted 
and educated classes toward the weak, the witless, and the ignorant. We 
shall endeavor to make useful inquiries into the causes of Human Failure, 
and the Duties devolving upon Human Success. We shall consider the 
hours of Labor; the Relations of Employers and Employed; the Employ- 
ment of Women, by itself considered; Workhouses; Public Libraries and 
Museums; the Relation of Idleness to Female Crime; Prostitution and In- 
temperance; Savings Banks and Dispensaries. . . .' 

That the inclusion of public libraries and museums in the program 
was not mere lip service was attested to by the occasional appearance 
of authoritative articles on the subject in issues of the Association’s 
ofiicial organ.® Indeed library promoters in both England and 
America had always advertised their pet institution as an agency of 
general social uplift. It will be remembered how Barnard hoped, by 
establishing school-district libraries, to draw the youth away "from 
vicious tastes and pursuits” and to “preserve from hurtful amuse- 
ments and gross indulgences, bless the fireside, and give dignity and 
increased value, to mere muscular labor.”’’ It will also be remem- 
bered how this general stress on the preservation of virtue by pro- 
viding wholesome forms of entertainment appeared in practically 
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every major declaration made during the infancy of the library 
movement. 

Brightening the Lives of the Poor 

In evaluating the meaning carried by these expressions of virtue 
and human betterment, a distinction must be made between the 
two kinds^ of source material — ^that which advertised libraries as quiet 
and decorous places in which “females” could spend their evenings, 
as temples where idleness and vice would be suppressed, as resorts to 
replace those “questionable” rendezvous,® as against the more spe- 
cific statement which made definite references as to what popula- 
tion groups needed “saving” most and which harmful pleasures had 
to be discouraged. For here indeed lay the difference between the 
mild teachings of genteel religion and the serious crusade against 
social evils of the day. The one lamented the imperfections of so- 
ciety; the other attacked directly such aspects of social structure as 
bred poverty. 

The poor, whom the Lord loved so well as to make them numerous, 
were a matter of first concern to public library interests. No ex- 
tended argument was necessary to carry the conviction that those 
who were in straitened means by accident of birth, or otherwise 
through no fault of their own, were deserving of the educational 
and inspirational influences of books.® This was especially true of 
those poor workers who eked out mere subsistence from the “daily 
drudgery of some engrossing occupation.” For the intellectual, hard 
pressed by the problems of his day, books provided an escape to cul- 
ture; to the poor workingman whose lot at home as well as at work 
was none too pleasant, books presented the livelier scenes of a 
brighter world.^® Such was the appeal to humane instincts. Once 
found to have been a successful entree to the taxpayer’s pocket, it 
was used over and over again in the American library movement. 
“There are also those,” declared the library board at Brookline using 
the logic of uplift, “whose circumstances have unfortunately been 
such, that they are aware of the advantages which the informed pos- 
sess over the ignorant. They have not time to spend, nor can they 
command the means of helping themselves to the extent which they 
desire. They hail with gratitude ... the privileges offered by the 
library to them and their children.”ii “How many intellects does it 
feed,” echoed the Worcester trustees, “which, but for its facilities, 
would remain destitute of the nutriment which they crave!”i* 
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Temptations of the City 

With a logic so clear it was not difficult to justify the policy of pur- 
chasing numerous novels for readers in free libraries; for, if fiction 
were not supplied, who could tell what kind of harmful amusements 
the lower-class youth would seek for itself.^® Joshua Bates’ insistence 
that the reading rooms provided for the less fortunate classes be 
light, warm and comfortable also emanated from a desire to compete 
with the unwholesome amusements and amusement places which 
were admittedly attractive to misguided youth.^^ Even before Bates 
made known his specifications, Bostonians had read the compelling 
argument of humanitarianism as offered by “Canty Carl’’ in his press 
series on free agencies of popular culture. 

Typical of the religious-humanitarian attempts to combat the 
moral dangers of city life before the era of the public library were 
the Young Men’s Christian Unions and Associations which were first 
established in the ten years following mid-century. Their reported 
function was “to aid, elevate, and improve the young men of the 
city, who are clerks, mechanics, and apprentices, living for the most 
part in boarding houses, and without comforts, interests, or influences 
of a home.’’^® Along with facilities for reading and conversation, 
declamation and public reading periods were also arranged. The 
Brooklyn Union for Christian Work invited all classes, but con- 
sidered its privileges of particular benefit to those who could not 
otherwise provide them for themselves.^® 

The Young Women’s Christian Associations, first organized during 
the Civil War for the benefit of girls in stores and offices,^'^ were 
wholly absorbed in the moral outcomes of their work. The librarian 
of the Y.W.C.A. in New York City considered as, her most important 
duty the guiding and directing of young, hard-worked city girls 
away from “devious and unprofitable and dangerous ways.” Said 
she: 

Stand by the librarian’s desk in the evening, when the women and girls 
from the shops and factories are free . . . and see the jostling crowd that 
presses in, embarrassed and awkward, half awed by the very beauty and 
refinement of the place, and abashed at the sight of so many books. . . . 
They are free in the evening, and though tired they are full of neivous 
activity; they must have amusement, and the streets offer it in lively, 
stirring excitement and incident and rough jest.^® 
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Uplift in New York 

Naturally enough it was New York City, with conditions worse 
than elsewhere because of its huge population, which needed “sav- 
ing” most. New York City, it should be noted, was shamefully tardy 
in establishing popular tax-supported libraries. The practitioners in 
humane science had to take charge. Concerted efforts to provide 
books and reading rooms for the underprivileged in New York City 
took place during the pre-Civil War depression. Charles Loring 
Brace used libraries rather unsuccessfully as part of his attempt to 
rehabilitate the “dangerous classes.”^® The task of rescuing city 
women from the depths into which they had fallen was undertaken 
in the autumn of 1858, when a meeting was held for the purpose of 
establishing a free library for women. The speakers, among whom 
were Mayor Tiemann and Henry Ward Beecher, tugged with all 
their rhetorical strength at the heartstrings of this audience but the 
project never materialized.®® 

The first concrete steps to establish a free circulating library were 
taken in 1878 by a group of teachers in a Grace Church sewing class. 
The original purpose — to offset the influence of cheap, sensational 
stories which were being read by a few children in this class — was 
expanded within a few years to include library service for the entire 
city. The stated aim was “to supply good reading to the public, espe- 
cially to those who are unable to provide themselves with suitable 
books either through poverty or ignorance.” This was to be ac- 
complished through branches located in the most densely populated 
and poorest communities in the city. Doubtless the association which 
inaugurated this movement on a subscription basis was looking for- 
ward to municipal backing and eventually to the type of support the 
Boston Public Library had been getting for thirty years. As the New 
York Times said; “The best title to public aid however is the proof 
of work well done upon private basis. . . .”®® This was what the 
management had in mind when it repeatedly emphasized in its re- 
ports and statistics the number of good books which were getting 
into the homes of the poor and otherwise contributing to “the moral 
and intellectual elevation of the masses.”®® 

Considering the vigorous public support received by this move- 
ment, it is amazing that New York City id not get its public library 
sooner. In the very infancy of the project the Times (Februairy 9, 
1879) deplored the circumstance in which New York City had no 
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free library to provide cultural stimuli, “while every agency calcu- 
lated to debase and weaken the common mind is found here in full 
force. . . Editorials in the Daily Tribune also remarked upon 
the lack of library facilities for poor and unemployed mechanics.®® 
The p>eriodicals, which at times were prone to look at the New York 
Free Circulating Library as a charity, lent their full support to the 
movement.®* 

Several additional precursors of the New York Public Library were 
established by various groups interested in filling in service areas 
untouched by the Free Circulating Library. The Cathedral Library 
Association opened its doors to New York City residents and to non- 
resident members of the Association. It also published religious 
tracts and distributed Catholic literature among the poor and those 
in hospitals and reformatories. The University Settlement Library 
and Webster Free Library were social work agencies which operated 
in crowded and depressed areas. The Aguilar Free Library Society 
was designed to fill the needs of an area densely peopled with Jewish 
immigrants and their native-born children. The objects of the New 
York Free Circulating Library for the Blind are self-explanatory.®® 

The Evils to be Fought 

Pernicious Literature 

The social evils w^hich humanitarian agencies under private aus- 
pices set out to combat were also the special targets of public library 
enterprise. Both were equally armed to drive immoral literature off 
the market, to put saloons out of business by supplanting them with 
the pleasures of reading, and to save money normally devoted to 
the suppression of crime. What the parental mentality of the day was 
prone to call "pernicious” literature is diflScult to surmise inasmuch 
as specific titles were not mentioned. It is quite conceivable that, 
by the logic of price and acceptability, the Beadle dime novels and 
others in their family were suffering universal censure. Perhaps the 
sensational nature of these inexpensive storybooks was considered 
unsettling to the emotions of both adolescent and adult. There may 
have been books circulated and read sub rosa, quite the equal of 
the pornography and sensationalism of a much-read literature of our 
own time. 

Whether or not we agree with the danger as it was viewed by 
contemporaries is immaterial. The menace was clear and present to 
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men who had “reason to believe that the guilty vendors of these vile 
pages are here carrying on in secret their horrible traffic, and doing 
all in their power to spread among our youth these polluted and pol- 
luting books.“2® Everyone (in Massadiusetts) had been taught to 
read, a factor which made it the more imperative that a good public 
library be available to furnish an elevating, virtue-building book col- 
lection. To wage an open battle upon the vicious, immoral press, 
was only to advertise it. It must be quietly driven out of competi- 
tion by the superior and attractive books housed in public libraries.®^ 
Moreover, even public libraries had to be carefully scrutinized lest 
they circulate injurious books among young people, or gather “col- 
lections of openly immoral works.”®® 

Delinquency and Crime 

The power of books to assuage the savage breast was again used in 
the battle which individual reformers and the municipalities them- 
selves were waging against delinquency and crime. The number of 
prison inmates was increasing with such rapidity that budget-makers 
began to feel an identity of interest with criminologists. The 
thoughts of Jesse Torrey, Francis Wayland, and other library advo- 
cates on the moralizing influences of good literature had been af- 
firmed by the experience of prisons in the handling of their inmates.®® 
If libraries had obtained such salutary results in the education of 
convicts they certainly could help prevent others from falling to a 
state requiring penal correction. Successive mayors of Boston re- 
ported public library matters in their messages almost in the same 
breath as they did items pertaining to prisons and almshouses. The 
state’s function was to prevent as well as punish crime, declared 
Josiah Quincy.®® This was precisely the reasoning used by the di- 
rectors of the Lowell Library in petitioning their dty coimcil for 
a free public library. The city levied taxes to punish crime: why 
should it not do the same to prevent crime? 

Let the library be free to all, and then, perhaps there will be one young 
man less in the place where intoxicating drinks are found. . . . Make the 
library free to all and then, perhaps, there will be one young woman less 
to fall from the path of purity and goodness down to that depth of degra- 
dation and misery to which only a woman can faU.®*^ 

The number of subscribers increased by 277 from 1864 to 1865; 
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the number of arrests in Lowell decreased by 142 in the same year; 
the figures spoke for themselves.®® 

The design of this argument was perfect for taxpayer consumption. 
Add the sums lost by burglary and pickpocketing to the cost of jails, 
courts, police, burglar alarms, etc., and you had a sum infinitely larger 
than a library would cost.*® This idea, put into form for academic 
sociologists, eventtially became Professor W. Stanley Jevons’ “princi- 
ple of multiplication of utility.” In Jevons’ language: 

We must remember that, in addition to the borrowing and consulting 
of books, the readers have in most cases a cheerful well armed, and well- 
lighted sitting room, supplied with newspapers and magazine tables. To 
many a moneyless weary man, the free library is a literary club, an un- 
exceptional refuge from the strife and dangers of life. . . . Even if they 
were very costly, free libraries would be less expensive than prisons, poor- 
houses, and other institutions maintained by public money, or the gin- 
palaces, music halls, and theatres maintained by private expenditures.®^ 

It was many years before this principle — convincing as it must 
have been to many a banker, business man and politician — ceased 
appearing in the literature of the reformists and librarians. Its 
greatest virtue was that you could take it for only a fraction of what 
it was worth and still have a potent thesis. Rare was the voice of the 
moralist who challenged it on the grounds that you needed more 
than agencies of mere intellectual training to reduce moral de- 
linquency. Religious agencies had to work with schools and libraries 
to complete the educational pattern.*® 

Drink 

Temperance workers and free library advocates were of one mind 
on many subjects, but nowhere were ±eir thoughts more identical 
than on the economic advantages of curbing drinking habits through 
free reading rooms and circulating libraries. The responsibility of 
liquor trafiBc for poverty and crime had been established. The high 
cost of asylums and correctional instituticms was a matter of no 
little worry to state and municipal administrations. The correlation 
between sobriety and labor efl&ciency was accepted by factory man- 
agers. Property l<»ses attributable to the negligence of intemperate 
workers were well known to industrial proprietors.** No wonder 
then that busine^men, officeholders in local goverrunents, minuters 
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and temperance workers joined in fostering free library services. 
This accounts without a doubt for the number of library trustees 
and donors (See p. 139—40) who participated in local temperance 
movements as well as weighty business and civic activities. Perhaps 
it was not a mere fortuitous circumstance that the temperance move- 
ment in Massachusetts drew prominent leaders from Ae families of 
Abiel Abbot, Abbott Lawrence and George Ticknor, or that Francis 
Wayland should have been a strong partisan of the same movement.®^ 
It is also worth noting that there was a strong temperance drive 
in Concord (New Hampshire), Boston, Lowell, and Worcester co- 
incidentally with active steps toward establishing free libraries in 
these towns.®® Frequent was the use of the temperance argument 
in public library campaigns and in building dedications, the em- 
phasis varying from the purely religious and moral to the practical 
reasoning of political economists.®® 

As for the participation of temperance workers as such in the 
public library movement, neither the literature of temperance nor 
of librarianship yields anything worth elaborating. The feet that 
many donors and trustees of early public libraries were contributore 
to or active members of temperance organizations shows that an 
opportunity for common ideological thinking did exist for those 
interested in both problems simultaneously.'*® We have also the 
examples of temperance speakers like John B. Gough and Henry 
Ward Beecher who displayed their interest in libraries by good works 
and deeds.^^ Moreover several libraries and reading-room associa- 
tions were organized by local temperance groups for subscribers and 
members; e.g., the Washingtonians and Sons of Temperance (Boston), 
and the Independent Order of Good Templars (Mashpie, Massa- 
chusetts). There are, in addition, incidents like the attempt of a 
Total Abstinence Society to establish a public library at Holyoke 
which may have been responsible for subsequent free library acti'vi- 
ties;*® or like the bank deposit made in 1863 by the Mayflower Dm- 
sion of the Sons of Temperance for the purchase of books for any 
free library that might be established at Provincetown. Examples 
of large scale library service such as that provided by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in Trenton before the public library 
was established in 1900 are indicative of the kind of role the temper- 
ance people pl;iyed in the library movement.^® 

Library activities of the nation-wide temperance movement were 
in an entirely different field. Small collections of books, m a g az in es 
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tracts, generally on temperance and religious subjects, were ap- 
pended to divisional lodge rooms, “temperance saloons,” and “cof- 
fee-houses” which temperance organizations opened in competition 
to purveyors of alcoholic beverages. Although many temperance 
workers felt that the Y.M.C.A.’s should have taken over this work, 
they recognized that the task had not been performed satisfactorily. 
They therefore set about to provide eating places which were not, 
as other city restaurants, also drinking places. These resorts were 
meant to benefit those who, having recently migrated to cities in search 
of factory jobs, had been deprived of comfortable homes and family 
life. Some of the “temperance saloons” paid scant attention to read- 
ing-room facilities, while a few overlooked the eating and drinking 
functions completely and devoted themselves entirely to the literary 
aspects of their work.^* 

Despite frequent reports on the establishment of coffee houses, 
friendly inns, etc., in temperance periodicals and the tabulations of 
progress in this work appearing in the annual minutes of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,^® the movement 
seems not to have been successful. The only eastern states which re- 
ported several inns operating in 1885 were Maine and New Jersey.*® 
Inasmuch as these states were conspicuously weak in their free library 
progress, favorable reception of temperance libraries is understand- 
able. Then too, Maine had always been the scene of a particularly 
strong temperance movement. 

For one reason or another, many Union reading rooms — estab- 
lished at a considerable cost by their sponsors — ^had to close. Some 
failed for want of patronage; others because the profits from the 
restaurant service were not large enough to support a library. Failure 
was variously ascribed to the desire of most people to read at home 
of an evening, to the distance of the reading room from factory and 
business centers, or to the opening of reading rooms by competing 
Reformed Men’s Clubs in towns unable to support two such places.*’^ 
The solution of these difficulties lay in two directions; one, the estab- 
lishment of loan libraries specializing in temperance literature,*® 
and the other, a concentrated effort upon placing temperance litera- 
ture in Sabbath-school libraries, society libraries and public li- 
braries.*® Lists of appropriate books and advertisements for “temper- 
ance sets” were printed frequently to aid libraries in the selection 
of books for purchase. Favorite su^estions were Sargent’s Temper- 
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ance Taless Beecher’s Sermons, Juvenile Temperance Speaker, “The 
Bessie Series,” and Marcia and Ellen, the Drunkard’s Children.^° 

In reading the “recommended readii^” lists published by or- 
ganized temperance workers we begin to suspect the reasons why this 
movement was not drawn more closely into the E^tation for free 
public libraries. Our suspicions are reinforced by the narrowly con- 
ceived campaign to get temperance instniction into city school sys- 
tems and the eventual success in getting Dr. Richardson’s Temper- 
ance Lesson Book adopted by school boards.®^ Temperance workers 
also supported Sabbatarian bigots in their opposition to Sunday 
opening of public libraries.®^ Moreover, final confirmation comes 
in the form of criticism of physiology textbooks for teaching that 
alcohol had nutritive value. Robinson Crusoe, whose hero con- 
sidered rum among his ship’s treasurers, was condemned as was Swiss 
Family Robinson wherein a cask of wine was made a very attractive 
possession. Can this type of literature possibly have been among 
the targets of the WomEm’s Christian Temperance Union’s CEunpaign 
for the suppression of impure literature which, as was reported, 
“some of our public libraries too readily admit”?®® If such petty, 
domineering obscurEmtism was characteristic of their attitude, the 
temperance women may well have been afraid of a democratic, in- 
telligent, free public library. 

The Librarian as a Humanitarian 

Inasmuch as it was customEiry for trustees to interpret their insti- 
tutions for public consumption, there was little of a social nature in 
the annual reports of librarians. Statistics of accessions and borrow- 
ing, and general observations on recent progress comprised these 
su mmar ies of the year’s work. Only occasionally did a librarian ven- 
ture to suggest publicly that his town would accomplish more by 
purchasing books for the library than devoting all of its funds to 
curbing crime and alleviating poverty.®^ The one outstanding in- 
terpretative position taken by a librarian in beludf of his own librEiry 
is exemplified in the ten-year campaign fought by Frederick M. 
Crunden to make the St. Louis library tax-supported Emd completely 
free.®® 

The local dissemination of the library idea, as we have observed, 
was generally left in the hands of trustees and lay library interests. 
Librarians preferred for their division of the work to publish articles 
addressed to lay and library audiences of the entire country. A re- 
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view of Edward’s Free Town Libraries in the Nation was apparently 
addressed to taxpaying townsmen who as yet had been unable to see 
the advantage of reading for clerks, artisans, servants, and mill op- 
eratives. The reviewer, Charles A. Cutter, spoke of the pleasure and 
relief from weariness and anxiety which libraries had given; he also 
suggested that visits to low resorts could be discouraged by substitut- 
ing cheaper and better amusement.®® The onset of hard times in 
iSgg gave another librarian opportunity to show his institution as a 
social ameliorative: *‘I£ society cannot provide work for all, the idle-' — 
chronic or temporary — ^are much safer with a book in the library 
than elsewhere.”®'^ 

The American Library Association was quick to seize upon the 
humanitarian rationale as campaign material for more and better 
supported libraries. Whether the underlying motive was idealistic 
or selfish is not of great importance. The success of this appeal to 
the general public and its tax-controlling ofificers is hardly to be 
questioned. In the very first year of its national organization, the li- 
brary profession realized that it could demand support as a fair com- 
pensation for “keeping order in the community by giving people a 
harmless source of recreation.”®® Concern for the poor, lowering the 
costs of penal correction, and competition against the “street,, the 
saloon and low amusement places of the poor” were all, as ideas, 
given their job to perform. The power of books in aiding escape from 
sordid surroundings was also mentioned.®® At the San Francisco con- 
ference of the American Library Association in 1891, informative 
circulars were distributed for the use of enterprising librarians. 
Their logic ran as follows: Since vice incubates in ignorance, no lover 
of humanity could deny the special fitness of librarians to enlighten, 
purify, and elevate mankind. This very document, oddly enough, 
appeared in the report to the 1891 conference of the endowment 
committee.®® 

The social-economy aspect of libraries supported many an at- 
tempt to wheedle more money out of the taxpayer. If the citizen 
was interested in reducing costs engendered by pauperism and crime, 
he would certainly recognize that the library was the most potent 
means of attainii^ this end.®^ The publicity experience gained by 
librarianship in its early years was later epitomized in suggestive 
pamphlets for library missionaries.®® In these informal Tnamials 
were many a suggestion and quotation which expressed or exempli- 
fied the humanitarian spirit. One such statement, which justified 
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the libraries’ fiction-purchasing policy as well as the existence o£ free 
libraries themselves, reads: “It supplies the public with recreative 
reading. To the masses of people — ^hard worked and living humdrum 
lives — ^the novel comes as an open door to an ideal life, in the enjoy- 
ment of which one may forget for a time the hardships or tedium 
of the real.” 

Upon surveying the humanitarian idea as used to further the aims 
of the public library movement, one is forced to the observation that 
much of the “reform” of the period after the Civil War did not stem 
from the same broad democratic ideals which were characteristic of 
humanitarians of prewar years. The humanitarian of an earlier tim e 
was likely to be found participating in any and every movement 
which promised to improve the lot of the common man. He struck 
out against all conditions which limited the freedom of human 
beings. 

The later species of “social reformer” was more particularized in 
his activities and not always as democratic. His reform sometimes 
was an attempt to impose upon his neighbors moral and religious 
prejudices of his own. Such reform, exemplied by some aspects of 
the temperance crusade, might very well have been an outright 
denial of democratic principals insofar as it aimed to deprive others 
of free expression and action. “Philanthropic” reformist philoso- 
phies were at times designed to maintain the social stratifications of 
the status quo. For library interests humanitarianism was too often 
a tactical approach to the sympathies of persons of influence. It 
was, to be sure, psycholc^cally sound to appeal to human and social 
values shared by Americans in all walks of life. 
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Chapter 7. THE WORKINGMAN AND THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Wage-Earner’s Education 

Just as the broadly conceived ‘‘useful knowledge” of Benjamin 
Franklin’s library took on more definite meaning in the establish- 
ment of mechanics’ and apprentices’ libraries, the changing character 
of apprenticeship convinced the masters that they must join in pro- 
viding schools and libraries.^ The historical study of mechanics’ in- 
stitutes shows clearly that the large numbers of employers and em- 
ployees before the era of the free public library accepted a functional 
relationship between reading and general material prosperity. 

A Changing Economy 

Our problem now is to trace the ideas and forces — ^pertinent in this 
respect — ^which assisted in the transition from private support of li- 
braries by subscription to public support by municipal taxation. 
The step between the original subscription library and the ap- 
prentices’ library had been occasioned by the interest of the small 
entrepreneur in the practical education of his apprentice. The ap- 
prentices’ library symbolized a recognition of the shift from handi- 
craft and small unit production to the factory system. The whole 
process of the change was aptly stated in an article to promote a pub- 
lic library system for New York City: 

Let those who pride themselves upon their devotion to the so-called 
practical, reflect that the advantage of a library are no longer of a purely 
literary character, and are becoming less and less so; that the arts and 
mysteries of manufacture are no longer taught by word of mouth alone 
to indentured apprentices, but that the "master workmen” of the nine- 
teenth century speak through books to all; that in proportion as our 
workmen become intelligent and skillful does their laboiur increase in 
value to themselves and to the statel* 
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Thus, a new method of production necessitated a new approach 
to instruction of skilled workers. This new situation might have 
been handled adequately by the mechanics’ and apprentices’ institu- 
tions had it not been for two new disturbing factors. First, there was a 
gradual stratification of American economic life which profoundly 
disrupted the balance between employer groups and the numbers of 
employees for whose welfare the former could justly assume responsi- 
bility. Second, the direct occupational relationship between em- 
ployer and employee was disappearing as industry took on its new 
form of ownership — ^the corporation. Whereas formerly the small 
entrepreneur and master mechanic was interested in providing 
some form of direct or institutional education for his workmen, the 
investor and big industrialist had little or no contact mth his em- 
ployees and did not feel any personal responsibility for them. The 
desire to educate machine workers and mechanics, to make more ef- 
ficient the vast army of foreign-born workers, now found its expres- 
sion in the advocacy of public institutions of learning. Furthermore, 
with the lessening fluidity of class lines, where stress had been placed 
on helping the worker to rise out of his class, emphasis now was 
placed on making the mill-hand or mechanic more efficient in his 
own class. 

Factory Libraries 

In many cases, feictory owners who as yet saw the problem only in 
local terms, sought to establish public libraries for the use of work- 
ers and their families. While they were providing these educational 
facilities from both practical and genuinely philanthropic motives, 
it must be recognized from other knowledge we have of this period 
of industrialization, that they were acting also in response to a cur- 
rent attack on industrialism and factory conditions.® 

The library of the Pacific Mills at Lawrence, Massachusetts, is a 
good illustration of this type of institution. The stated purpose of 
this library was “to elevate and enlighten the minds of these opera- 
tives” more than two thirds of whom in 1857 were of foreign birth. 
The Pacific Mills library could hardly be called “public” inasmuch 
as it was for the sole benefit of the employees of the Pacific Corpora- 
tion; besides, every operative was assessed one cent a week to insure 
the maintenance of library and lecture hall facilities.* Of similar 
character, minus the weekly assessment, were the libraries of the 
Amesbury Flannel Company (Amesbury, Massachusetts),® of the Ly- 
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mnn Mills (Holyokc, Massachusetts)® and the one at North Billerica, 
Massachusetts.'^ 

Representing a status between the factory-supported library and 
the town-supported library were those institutions which were 
opened by industrialists and corporations for the use of employees, 
their families, and the entire community as well. The -.“Bradlee Li- 
brary” at Ballardvale, Massachusetts, was established by the owner of 
the Ballardvale Mills for the free use of his operatives and their 
families.® Similarly, at Plymouth, Massachusetts, the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Plymouth Cordage Company was the occasion for 
presenting the Coring Library to the company’s workingmen and 
their families.® The Cambria Library Association, an organization 
designed to serve the entire town of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, was 
largely supported by the Cambria Iron Company, whose employees 
were expected to constitute the greater part of its clientele.^® 

Free Reading for Workingmen 

Contemporaneously with this concern on the part of individual 
factory owners for the general and technical education of their em- 
ployees, a similar rationale was being employed in the promotion of 
tax support for libraries. In its most general form, this campaign for 
libraries simply asked for provision of reading matter for the masses 
from the public fund. In more particularized forms it was accom- 
panied variously by the emotional drive of the humanitarian move- 
ment, the idealistic speech of idealistic democracy, the political 
earnestness of realistic democracy, or the professional zeal of educa- 
tors. Extracting the one element which was common to all of these 
special interests, we have, simply stated, a movement for the educa- 
tion of that part of the extra-school population which could not af- 
ford to buy its own books. We have a desire on the part of people 
in all walks of life to provide for the cultural advancement and vo- 
cational improvement of those whose schooling had been meager, 
and who had neither sufficient intellectual impetus nor the material 
means of carrying forward their education. 

Only such a broad conception of this most basic social idea of the 
library movement can explain the inclusion of library data in the 
repeats of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Massachusetts. From 
1889 to 1901 the section of these reports devoted to “Conditions of 
Workingmen” contained enumerations and lists of libraries in Mas- 
sachusetts, with statistics of the size of their book collections and cir- 
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culation. A thought-provoking ideology is uncovered when we find 
the names of newly established libraries listed under “Labor and In- 
dustrial Chronology.” 

This philosophy was neither peculiar to the United States nor new 
to American social thought when it achieved great currency in the 
library movement of the 1890’s. Jesse Torrey had pointed out in h« 
library pamphlets that a well-informed man in any trade held the 
promise of a more secure future. President Wayland of Brown had 
extolled the superior cultural attainments of the American working 
class and had attributed this superiority to our equality of access to 
educational opportunities. The British Select Committee of 1849-50 
had apparently conceded such superiority in the questions it put to 
the witness representing American library interests. Speeches by 
Bulwer-Lytton, William Makepeace Thackeray and Moncton Milnes 
at the dedication of the Manchester (England) Free Library took due 
cognizance of the value of public libraries to the impecunious me- 
chanic and artisan. The remarks which the statesman William Ewart 
Gladstone made at the opening of the St. Martin-in-the-Fields Free 
Public Library (1891) constitute a representative expression of the 
form in which this idea served the British library movement later in 
the century: 

To all classes there is a great utility in the power of reference and use 
which these institutions afford; but for the masses of the community these 
institutions are particularly valuable, and it is by those masses that I 
believe they will be still more and more largely appreciated. There is 
one kind of appreciation which I cannot help contemplate with greater 
interest than any other, and that is the case of the very young, the case of 
the intelligent growing lad who is just beginning, perhaps only in the 
humble capacity of a messenger, perhaps as an apprentice, but in one way 
or another, beginning to show that he has got in him the metal of a man. 
... It is in a library like this that every such youth may derive the great- 
est benefit.^ 

In the United States, the idea of the library as the “workingman’s 
university” appeared frequently in one form or another in statements 
which accompanied the donation of library buildinp, in dedication 
speeches, and in trustees’ reports. At Mount Holly, Pennsylvania, a 
library was given for the benefit of the “working people and mill- 
hands.” Similar phraseology was used to describe the purposes of 
institutions at Bayonne, New Jersey, and Newmarket, New Hamp- 
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shire.i® Carnegie free libraries were almost always dedicated with 
the hope “that the masses of workingmen and women . . . would 
remember that this is their library. . . 

From the very inception of the Boston Public Library the found- 
ers and trustees repeatedly emphasized their aims toward satisfying 
the cultural aspirations of the great masses of Boston’s population 
who could not afford to buy books for themselves. The trustees sub- 
scribed to the “gospel of mental culture to the poor” and con- 
sidered their mission to be similar to that performed by those charged 
with running the public schools. The successful functioning of the 
library, according to the first board of trustees, was to be meas- 
ured by its ability “to carry as many of them (books) as possible into 
the homes of the young; into poor families; into cheap boarding 
houses. . . In 1861 this same board, citing the high circulation 
figures of Lower Hall, the popular division of the Boston Public 
Library, announced that the library’s prime object had been 
achieved, viz., to supply books to those “who are less able than they 
wish” to furnish books to themselves and to their families.^® 

Instances in which library campaigners made a special point of the 
literary needs of the industrious poor are numerous.^® The next 
step was to point out that public libraries were especially suited to 
manufacturing communities where people were “not only seeking 
to reach to the utmost limit of everything knowable in their selected 
vocation, but are also striving to use the same wisdom, knowledge and 
process of the ages as stepping-stones or pathways to further increase 
and development of principles and knowledge. . . 

As a further demonstration of a free library’s usefulness to the 
community, annual reports sometimes remarked upon the voca- 
tions of borrowers or made statistical analyses of the occupations of 
their registered readers. On occasion a casual reference was made 
to the heavy use to which public libraries were put by the “operatives 
in the various manufactories of the country.”^® A visitor to the free 
reading room of Ck)oper Union placed the majority of its readers 
among the laboring classes.^* 

In writing its unqualified endorsement of the work of the popular 
division of the BcKton Public Library, the examining committee 
stressed the large attendance of working people of both sexes as well 
as the methods by which the librarians had encouraged “persons of 
an humble class ... to make their wants known.”^® The Worcester 
librarians, who apparently had had not particularly pleasant contacts 
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with hoi polloi, were gratified to see “rude manners and vulgar prac- 
tices” gradually disappear from their lower (popular) reading room. 
The “uncultured” began to speak in low tones and even to remove 
their hats.^^ The staff at New Brunswick, New Jersey, whose library 
was patronized almost entirely by factory hands, told of the manner 
in which they could determine by the odors which clung to a book, 
at which factory each borrower worked.*® Such was the conscious- 
ness of the part public libraries must play in the education of work- 
ing-class adults, that the Connecticut Public Library Commission, 
in surveying the institutions under its supervision, pointedly asked of 
each library how much it was used by local “mechanics.” Several 
named the specific plants whose employees used the librar}'; some 
said their facilities were used largely by the “mechanic” or working 
class. South Norwalk replied that its library was used exclusively by 
factory employees.*® 

Since statistical analyses of readers’ occupations were not reported 
before the very end of the century, and then by very few libraries, 
little is known in an objective way about the vocational distribution 
of the free library clientele of the nineteenth century. The analysis 
made by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh in 1898, which took a 
sampling of thirty-five registrants, showed seventeen to be women, 
boys or girls, and the remaining eighteen to be in fifteen occupations 
and professions.*^ A survey made by the same library in igoo yielded 
a statement that 71 per cent of the borrowers were employees other 
than managers and superintendents in the various industrial and 
mercantile establishments of the city.*® A tabulation of professions, 
trades, and occupations made at Newark shows about 60 per cent in 
what we may properly call a wage-earning class.*® 

Librari2ins of the nineteenth century were constantly and, one 
might say, painfully being reminded of the latest needs of their 
working-class public. They were faced with a curious contradiction: 
In periods of economic stress when appropriations were pruned 
down, enforced idleness resulted in an increased pressure on their re- 
sources. The approach of the post-Civil War depression and the 1873 
panic was foreshadowed in the 1867 report of the Worcester Public 
Library. The crowding of both reference and reading rooms was 
here attributed to the business depression. In 1874 and 1875 
observation was confirmed. Moreover, in the latter year, the library 
administration began to squirm under the “harmful policy” of 
cutting appropriations during hard times. The tapering-off of the 
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depression in 1879 found its corollary in a decrease of circulation 
which was readily explained by the general resumption of business 
and a consequent smaller need for filling unoccupied time.®^ 

The library management at Latvrence, Massachusetts, was so sensi- 
tive to the ebb and flow of local business activities that one gets a 
fair picture of fluctuating economic fortunes of the city by reading 
the library reports. In 1874 we are told that registration figures were 
not likely to increase because of the transient nature of populations 
in manufacturing cities, but that die closing of the mills, or some 
similar cause, might result in a considerable increase in circulation. 
In the following year increased borrowings were attributed to an en- 
larged stock of fiction as well as to the fact that some of the mills had 
ceased production and others were running on half-time. In 1877 
and 1878 the trend continued except during a short pre-election 
boom in the latter year. A drop in circulation reported in the 1880 
report was explained on the basis of a resumption of specie payments 
and a return to prosperous times. By this time there had been suf- 
ficient experience to warrant a generalization which read as follows: 

During periods of financial distress and business stagnation, men being 
thrown out of employment have more time to devote to literature; and 
as trade declines, library circulation increaises. Now that we are enjoying 
a remarkable degree of prosperity, each one intent upon his business, and 
few idlers to be found, except from choice, there is less leisure for read- 
ing and all libraries experience a falling off in their circulation.** 

When bad times returned four years later this theory seemed to 
be upset. This time, when the Washington Mills which employed 
large numbers of operatives closed down, the circulation dropped. 
Although the library questioned the quality of its service and re- 
examined the service needs of its clientele, the real explanation lay 
in the substantial diminution of the population which resulted from 
the closing of the mills.®* 

The library at Brookline, Massachusetts, proud of its circulation 
growth in the depression period, made occasion to demonstrate the 
great humane service this institution was performing by providing 
a rendezvous for the unemployed. The town was fortunate to have 
such a “safe asylum for hands and brains that might, through forced 
idleness and di^ouragement, be led to harm.”*® 

By 1893 was little doubt left in the minds of library adminis- 
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trators as to the relationship between depression unemployment and 
library circulation.®^ At Lynn, nearly eleven thousand more books 
were issued in 1894 than 1892, and there were many standing-room- 
only hours for reading-room patrons.®® In New York, where existing 
stafE and space facilities could imder no circumstances handle the 
increased pressure of hard times (1893-94), local Relief Com- 
mittee — the forerunner of countless similar agencies of the twentieth 
century — ^sent six women and one man to assist. A few of these “re- 
liefers” found their way into the profession, having been retained by 
the library by reason of their satisfactory service.®® 

Technical Education 

The national self-consciousness and spirit of competition with 
European countries which was bom in the Revolution and nourished 
by the war of 1812 rested to a large extent upon the rate of develop- 
ment of our industries and upon our rapid strides in all fields of 
science and technology. The role which public libraries were ex- 
pected to play in the dissemination of usefol knowledge has already 
been traced tibrough the history of semi-public and early public li- 
braries. Probably most outstanding in their stress on the “economi- 
cal” advantages of the diflEusion of practical knowledge were Francis 
Wayland and John B. Wight, who, it will be remembered, were 
clergymen and neighbors. Both placed their reliance on the broadest 
possible kind of education as a means of achieving material suprem- 
acy through intelligent exploitation of God-given resources. How- 
ever, whereas Wayland was thinking in terms of the nation as a whole 
in competition with such advanced countries as England and Switzer- 
land, Wight held forth the promise of a Massachusetts superior to all 
other states by virtue of its legislative provision of public libraries 
(Chapter II, passim). 

The idea that the influence of well-educated mechanics would 
make itself felt, not only in local prosperity but throughout the na- 
tion, frequently found its way into library dedications and other 
source literature. It was urged that every effort be made to gather 
into libraries the works which were needed by our “ingenious” me- 
chanics and inventors who were “second to none throughout the 
world.”®^ Those who attended the opening of the Allegheny Public 
Library, a Carnegie benefaction, heard President Harrison tell how 
it was only through the mental development of the men who ran 
the mills that these local industrial advances, as well as the prosperity 
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o£ the country as a whole, could be achieved.®® When influential in- 
terests of a purely local character were being appealed to, the values 
of increased occupational skill were calculated in terms of dollars 
and cents. In one case a speaker pointed to the census and patent re- 
ports over a number of years to demonstrate that there was a direct 
proportional relationship among the states between property evalua- 
tion and the number and value of their mechanical inventions.®* 

In drives for greater financial support or against threatened de- 
creases, the importance of books to local enterprise was brought to 
public attention.®'^ The Worcester Public Library spoke convinc- 
ingly of the equal stake everyone in the community held in adequate 
provision of books; it described the local economy as one in which 
the chief occupations were the mechanic arts “. . . pursued not in 
large organizations owned and controlled by a few persons, but culti- 
vated with that variety of pursuit, which gives each individual his 
choice of the fields of labor. . . .”®® It is truly apparent that Elihu 
Burritt, who engaged in his mechanical and literary pursuits close to 
the center of New England library activity, might have reserved some 
of the enthusiasm he expended on the Birmingham (England) Free 
Library for the treasures which public libraries were offering to 
inventive genius at home.®* In the very first decades of the Ameri- 
can public library, “this repositcnry of genius and skill” was offered for 
the guidance and stimulation of skilled workers of every kind.^° 
Some writers and speakers made bold to offer the public library as 
a complement, supplement, or even substitute for special industrial 
or technical schools.^® This idea must have applied with special force 
to the free reading room of Cooper Union, opened in 1857 with the 
specific aim of carrying forward a program of vocational education. 

The Librarian Serves Commerce and Industry 

Public libraries by the nature of their conception and purpose 
were general in scope. However, by the very fact that they achieved 
their greatest development in industrial and trading communities, 
their special virtues in distributing economic and technical informa- 
tion were frequently singled out. By 1890, librarians as a professional 
group seem to have conceived it as their special mission to bring the 
library to the industrial employee. They put fcaward their institu- 
tion as a worthy substitute for the schools, which man y people had 
not been able to attend for very long “owing to circumstances.” Li- 
braries were the higher education for unfortimate thousands who 
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had not had the opportunity to get schooling in their youth.^^ A 
propaganda pamphlet in behalf of state aid to libraries stated that the 
library would help regain some ground lost in the battle of life at 
that time when necessity compelled young people to transfer from 
schoolroom to factory.^® state library associations made use of the 
same type of publicity, pointing out the need for libraries in towns 
where large percentages of foreign-bom operatives were employed, 
or in country towns from which young men ■were drifting to large 
cities because of the absence of cultural agencies.^* 

The profession soon took steps to implement its claims by con- 
tacting industrial personnel. In one instance, special circulars were 
sent to all the manufacturers in a Massachusetts city asking them to 
encourage their employees to use the library. In another, manu- 
facturers permitted the library to distribute circulars and book lists 
among the operatives as they left the mills. One innovation consisted 
of placing boxes of borrowers’ applications at strat^c points in sev- 
er^ factories. These boxes bore an inscription which emphasized 
the “free” aspect of borrowing books at the public library.*® 

By no means, moreover, did the profession overlook the vocational- 
technical education aspect of their work. Perhaps this entree into 
the public consciousness was most effective because it contained the 
greatest measure of palpable truth. This raison d'etre was practical, 
comprehensible, and convincing to all, including factory manager, 
owner and employee. The mechanic and artisan saw in the library a 
means of making tlremselves more proficient, thereby increasing their 
wage-earning power. The entrepreneur could envisc^e a better 
product and a consequently higher profit. 

Samuel Swett Green advised his fellow librarians that aimual ap- 
propriations are sometimes proportionate to one’s ability to demon- 
strate to sucessful men-about-town the practical advantages of books. 
These people must be shown, said he, that a large collection on 
“technical subjects adds to the material prosperity of the town or 
dty.” To prove his point, he cited many statements of businessmen 
relating to direct benefits to industry through technical information, 
and to indirect benefits through the workers’ increased theoretical 
and practical knowledge of industrial technics. These business- 
men also showed an appreciation of the good derived by working- 
men by way of increased opportunity for advancement and growth 
of self-respect.*® 

Library promoters often stressed the need for books by all types of 
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workers who sought improvement in their trade. In the manner of 
the pulp success stories of the day, librarians offered assistance to 
young workers in their rise from newsboy beginnings.^'f In short, 
the more active library publicists were promising hard, practical, 
tangible profits to all concerned. Their greatest emphasis, however, 
lay on the dollar dividends which would accrue to leaders in eco- 
nomic life from the enhanced skill of hired labor.*® 

The Workers’ Point of View 
Labor and Its Organizations 

This treatment has thus far been concerned with the social needs 
of the period as they were interpreted and articulated by employers 
and by those professional intellectual groups who were interested 
in the mass distribution of culture. V^atever else may be said of 
the class allegiance of educational leaders, the materials of history 
certainly do not indicate that public library protagonists and en- 
thusiasts were acting as spokesmen for the wage-earners as a social 
group or for the organizations which workingmen formed in the in- 
terest of their own material and cultural advancement. Even grant- 
ing beforehand that the major labor organizations — ^the National 
Labor Union, the Knights of Labor, and the American Federation 
of Labor — ^were too deeply concerned with the basic working condi- 
tions of labor to consider any educational objectives higher than 
securing free public schools for their children, it is of supreme 
interest to study how far the wage-earner went in seeking library 
facilities for himself and his family. If organized labor did not 
constitute an active, vital force in the public library movement, an 
e x a mi nation of the characteristics and extent of its library activities 
contributes, nonetheless, toward completing the picture of Ameri- 
can library history. 

It is altogether conceivable, either because the tax-supported li- 
brary was not yet entrenched in the permanent culture of our na- 
tion, or because labor oiganizadons were suspicious of capitalistic 
control of public education, that the workers were confining their 
library participation to non-tax-supported institutions. Indeed there 
is every reason to believe that workingmen of the period were think- 
ing largely in terms of their own cooperative efforts, thus retaining 
the cR'ientation of an era when public libraries were unknown. We 
know, for example, that as early as 1859, the Philadelphia General 
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Trades Union resolved to adopt the Mechanics’ Library o£ that city 
and to increase its value and usefulness by constructing new build- 
ings and adding facilities.*® We know also of the series of libraries 
attached to workingmen’s clubs^and institutes in the 1840’s and 50’s 
which thrived under the benign influence of the philanthropist and 
educator, William Maclure. Maclure left a fund which was to be 
used expressly “for the purchase of books for societies of working- 
men, having corporate organnations and previous collections of not 
less than one hundred volumes.’’®® 

The only instance of large-scale labor interest in libraries is to be 
found in a resolution passed at the first meeting of the National 
Labor Union recommending the establishment of workmen’s ly- 
ceums and free reading rooms.®* Within a very short time, moreover, 
this call was echoed by a resolution of the Workingmen’s Union in 
New York;®® it appeared in substantially the same form in the plat- 
form of the National Labor Reform Party, and was the substance 
of a report to a Trades Assembly meeting in Chicago.®* Both the 
National Workman and the Workingman’s Advocate urged a broad 
dissemination of the reading-room idea to all parts of their respective 
cities — ^and beyond to other cities and manufacturing vill^es. 
Shortly before the establishment of the public library in Chicago, 
the Workingman’s Advocate besought the employers of that city to 
establish — ^in favor of their own interests — a reading room and li- 
brary to be freely accessible to their employees. A free library and 
free gymnasium, it was argued, were most effective instruments for 
combating the evil influences of billiard parlors from which “to the 
gambling table or brothel is frequently but a step.’’®* The Advocate 
also urged workers to form library and mutual cultivation societies 
as a part of their united fight against exploitation. In very much 
the same manner as William H. Sylvis had advised the working class 
to raise its moral and socM position by establishing libraries, read- 
ing and lecture rooms “under the management of our own men,’’ 
the Advocate urged its readers to join a trade union, to stay away 
from saloons, and to set up libraries and lecture rooros for their own 
enter tainm ent.®® It was hoped that “the organization of clubs and 
associations among the laborers under the lead of able men will soon 
become the common schools of social science, order and industry”; 
that a means of self-realization would be available to the worker.®* 
Little is known about the workingmen’s institutes which were 
established as a result of this movement. Available informaticai is 
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not sufficient to give us an idea of their extent and influence. An 
interesting example was the workingmen’s Mutual Protective Associ- 
ation, widi its free library and provision for discussions, which was 
organized by the workingmen of the Ninth District of New York 
City. Symbolic of group solidarity was the exclusion of “office hold- 
ers and politicians” from membership in this association.®'^ 

In addition to workingmen’s libraries which served entire com- 
munities in which they rvere located, there were several libraries 
which were established by trades organizations for their own mem- 
bership. Among the earliest libraries in this category were those 
opened toward the end of the Civil War by the Trades Assemblies 
of Philadelphia, Troy, and Chicago.®® These libraries were an out- 
growth of the same movement which sponsored cooperative stores 
in large manufacturing communities. Other organizational projects 
for general labor union libraries are noted in Seattle, Washington 
and Muncie, Indiana. The first of these was an undertaking of the 
local Knights of Labor in connection with its union hall; the sec- 
ond, that of a group of labor unions with a grant of five hundred dol- 
lars from Andrew Carnegie.®® One should mention also the libraries 
sponsored by specific craft organizations such as the Journeymen 
Plumbers’ Benevolent Society of New York, the Chicago Building 
Trades Council, and the Montgomery, Alabama division of the Order 
of Railroad Conductors.®® 

Apparently organized wage-earners did not lack interest in books 
and libraries. Members of trades unions were stUl operating within 
the assumptions of private initiative and therefore depended largely 
upon their own ventures in mutual assistance and cooperative self- 
help for the support of adult education projects. Various other 
“ideas” and movements for social amelioration tended to draw the 
attention of wage-earners from the desirability, of public support 
for free libraries and other agencies for cultural advancement. Peo- 
ple’s clubs were organized as cheap imitations of the clubs run for 
the upper classes. Here were provided reasonably priced food, games, 
billiard, conversation rooms, and reading rooms which contained 
magazines, newspapers, and a few books.®*^ 

Notwithstanding the somewhat negative attitude exhibited by 
unions toward the extension of public tax-supported libraries, it can 
by no means be said that they were totally oblivious to the move- 
ment. These organizations were busy in the uphill task of achieving 
a respected voice in social decisions regarding fundamental economic 
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power; nevertheless, they had enough remaining energy to found 
libraries of their own — which sometimes attracted broad community 
attention®® — ^and on occasion participated in local library move- 
ments. A propos is the role played by the Washington (D.C.) trade 
unions and the Buffalo Council of United Trades and Labor Unions 
in the agitation for tax-supported libraries in their respective cities.®® 
Also deserving of mention are the resolutions passed by the Bar- 
tender’s Union, the Stationary Engineers’ Union, the Lithographers’ 
Association, and other labor organizations in New York City ad- 
dressed to the mayor in support of the library appropriation.®* Other 
manifestations of the laboring man’s attitude are found in the de- 
mands his organizations made on existing library facilities, his in- 
terest and stake in the question of Sunday-opening, his reaction to 
the Carnegie philanthropies, and his readiness in other ways to 
help the library cause.®® One situation is related in which a delega- 
tion of the local bricklayers’ union at Hagerstown, Maryland, pledged 
one day’s work on the proposed library building by each member of 
the union.®® These instances, small as they are, point up labor’s posi- 
tive attitude toward the library movement. 

U affaire “Duncan’s Clothes,” which occasioned considerable com- 
ment in Baltimore newspapers, affords further insight into labor's 
presumption of a vested interest in free libraries: James Duncan, 
president of the Baltimore Federation of Labor, had entered the 
Peabody Institute Library in his work clothes and had been sneered 
at. A Federation committee was appointed to investigate the man- 
agement of the Peabody Institute, and union members were urged 
to exercise extraordinary vigilance to prevent the Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary from falling into the hands of the “select few” as had the 
Peabody.®'^ 

Another aspect of trade union interest in libraries was incidental 
to a vigorous denial of the claim that workingmen did not use avail- 
able institutions of mass culture and would not use thc»e which were 
being established at the time. A counterclaim was made that work- 
ingmen were quick to seize upon lectures, concerts, museums, and 
reading rooms if these were open to them free of charge; that “the 
working people want more music, more art, more of those refining 
recreations that impart a bit of flavor to life, and which through the 
adversity of their condition are all too frequently denied them. Their 
minds and morals are receptive to such elevating influences. They 
are not adverse to instruction or to culture. . . .”®® The activities of 
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women’s clubs in behalf of libraries and culture for the working 
class received honorable mention.®^ 

The interest displayed by unions in the educational opportunities 
of public libraries had its counterpart in the fine reception which li- 
brarians frequently gave the workingman and his organizations- Be- 
yond their perennial interest in the occupational categories into 
which library registrants fell, librarians were ever eager to remark 
upon the proportion of the readers belonging to the wage earning 
class and upon the cultural interests of this group.*^^ One professional 
piece of advice was to make the acquaintance of labor leaders along 
with other prominent citizens in order to learn the needs of local 
skilled workers.'’^^ 

The Eight-Hour Day 

The historical relationship between the struggle for a shorter 
working-day and the public library movement is best described as 
the interoperation of a pair of mutually supporting ideas. The 
shorter work-day was used only on rare occasions as an argument in 
connection with the extension of library facilities; more often the 
public library was used as leverage for the shorter workday demand. 
The entire process of mass production, division of labor, and a de- 
veloping economy was releasing more time for leisure and cheaper 
printed materials for the enlightenment of the wage-earner. Natu- 
rally this trend led to speculation as to the further possibilities of a 
reduction in the work-day.’^^ 

To be sure there were many — chiefly among the employers of la- 
bor — ^who predicted that additional leisure time would mean in- 
creased daily expenses for workers and would give them more 
opportunity to habituate saloons and other resorts of ill-repute.’^^ 
You could provide schools, so the logic ran, but you could not legis- 
late scholars; you could furnish libraries, but not the love of reading. 
Moreover, the curtailment of working hours would involve a de- 
crease in earning power; if you interfered with a man’s right to earn, 
you were violating a first principle of democracy. An individual’s 
right to earn was his capital- It stood for home, family, schoolhouse, 
lecture room, church, newspaper, library, travel, social position and 
“everything that lifts him (a man) out of pauperism into manly in- 
dependence.”*^® Although there were workmen who shared their 
employers* point of view, for the most part labor and its sympa- 
thizers, as well as many enlightened employers, felt that additional 
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leisure time would be used to advantage. A large number in this 
latter group looked to the local public library as a ready instrument 
for the purpose. The fact that libraries or other means of improve- 
ment had not been provided in some localities certainly was not suf- 
ficient reason for retaining long hours of work in factories.^® 

Those who maintained that they were acting in the best moral and 
economic interest of the workers by demanding greater portions of 
their time for work in the factory were answered: “Give them a 
chance.”^^ Our workingmen had been tai^ht to read in the public 
schools; the state had provided well-stocked libraries; given ample 
leisure time, the books and the people would seek each other’s com- 
pany.^® Claiming they were “too tired to read useful books . . . the 
most enterprising and intelligent, both of laborers and capitalists,” 
favored the shorter work-day. Reducing the price of books was a 
futile gesture if not accompanied by a reduction in the hours of la- 
bor.'^® One library dedication address intimated that, in view of the 
already huge output of our industries, strikes for shorter hours were 
perhaps justifiable.®® 

The Massachusetts Commission on the Hours of Labor, in its 
questionnaire to industrial commtmities, asked what facilities existed 
for the workingman’s leisure time activities. The replies of more 
than a dozen of these communities made some mention of the public 
library or some other source of reading materials. Many spoke in 
general terms of the promise of cultural refinement to accrue from in- 
creased leisure. Among the small number of replies received from 
the factory workers themselves, there was general j^eement that free 
time would allow opportunity for reading and self-improvement.*^ 
The balance of official opinion in Massachusetts is revealed in the 
positive attitude taken by the Commissioners of Hours of Labor 
toward state support for libraries. The interest of society in the 
hours and conditions of leisure as well as of labor was vigorously 
affirmed.®* 

Opinions differed among the philosophers of the labor movement 
as to how much immediate emphasis should be placed on libraries 
and similar cultural agencies. Wendell Phillips, abolitionist, hu- 
manitarian, and liberal leader, accepted their full face vsilue in the 
slogan: “Leisure, Schools and Libraries — the means to use leisure 
well — ^that is the programme.”®® William H. Sylvis, leader of the 
iron moulders and a prominent figure in the National Labor Uaaion, 
was somewhat cynical about the establishment of additional institu- 
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tions for the improvement of workingmen, who, by reason of having 
to toil most of their working hours for mere subsistence, were ren- 
dered unfit for intellectual pursuits.®^ In other quarters, experiences 
with the shortened work-day in England and Australia were cited 
in evidence that, when given leisure time, the worker patronized 
public libraries and reading rooms.®® George Gunton, among the 
most prolific writers for the eight-hour day, had much to say concern- 
ing the bearing of shorter hours upon the national economy and upon 
the materio-cultural advancement of the working people. Although 
his major stress in Wealth and Progress and in many short works was 
on the provision of half-time schools for the unlettered foreign bom 
and uneducated native workers, there were also several indications 
of his consciousness of the role which libraries were to play, along 
with schools, churches and other agencies, in increasing the social 
opportunities of the masses. He argued quite effectively that the 
worker’s state of exhaustion at the end of a long working-day led 
him to the saloon rather than to resorts of popular culture.®® 

While some confined themselves to using the library idea as lever- 
age for pushing the eight-hour day, the national leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor was pointing to the “people’s uni- 
versity’’ as a reflection of the glory of organized labor itself. The 
eight-hour day and an increased standard of living, argued Samuel 
Gompers, elicited latent tastes and desires from the workers; these 
tastes and desires in turn resulted in a greater demand for goods 
and services; thus labor’s entire mode of living was going through a 
metamorphosis. Said he, “The rendezvous of labor, when unorgan- 
ized, is usually the saloon; when organized it is transferred to the 
meeting room, the club room or library.’’®^ 

The Farmer 

The &ct that free public libraries were a thoroughly urban 
phenomenon most closely associated with the cultural life of in- 
dustrial groups does not, by any means, permit us to overlook the 
farmers’ interest in books and libraries. In an era when science and 
the practical arts were essential for successful agricultural enter- 
prise, cultivators of the soil began to drop their suspicious attitudes 
toward book learning and to look to the written word both for help 
and entertaiiiment. This was true at first only of the more substan- 
tial class of American farmers who belonged to horticultural and 
agricultural societies or could purchase libraries of their own. These 
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Were the farmers who supported those early agricultural periodicals 
which served as organs of intellectual exchange among the scattered 
American agriculturists. 

It is in these periodicals that we find communications and edi- 
torials urging farmers to buy books, establish farmers’ libraries and 
reading circles. We find also reports of the establishment of such li- 
braries. These institutions which were at first conceived, in the 
manner of mechanics* libraries, as repositories of materials of practi- 
cal advantage were later seen as measures toward the intellectual ad- 
vancement of the farmer and his children. Good books were also ex- 
pected to help alleviate the winter loneliness and isolation of rural 
life. The grangers, in their statements of organization as well as 
in their annual reports, made much of libraries proposed for grange 
halls and meeting places. There is, however, very little in the litera- 
ture which describes their operation or gives any indication as to their 
degree of success.^^ Beyond this clear interest in farmers’ libraries 
of the “social” type, we have only scant evidence of farmers’ influence 
upon the free library movement. There are a few early examples of 
public library awareness in agricultural circles,^® and about as many 
references toward the end of the century when traveling libraries 
were reaching out to serve the more sparsely populated areas of our 
states.®^ Many agricultural libraries were absorbed by newly or- 
ganized small town libraries, 

American workingmen in field and factory justly merited their 
reputation as readers of books. Their response to the opening of 
free libraries affirmed what European observers had repeatedly said 
about the superior intellectual habits of the American working class. 

Were general culture and entertainment the prime objective of 
this vast preoccupation with reading? Or were readers predominantly 
interested in the improvement of their vocational skills and conse- 
quently of their earning power? Leaders in the economic life of 
communities wishfully thought that working people might forget 
their deprivations if offered this new po^ibiiity of improving their 
lot. The enhancement of labor’s technical ability was of course most 
welcome to employers, and library promoters were quick to use this 
idea in their campaigns. Humanitarian intellectuals and philoso- 
phers of the labor movement stressed the moral and broad cultural 
aspects of libraries. Library statistics demonstrated that reading for 
entertainment was the order of the day. 

Philanthropist donors of library buildings recognized all these 
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functions of mass reading and emphasized them in varying degrees 
when making public statements with regard to their library gifts. 
Their rationale of giving, however, may not be reduced to terms as 
simple as those implied in the benefits of reading. Library philan- 
thropy, which had much in common with other philanthropies, was 
often an expression of the individual giver’s psychological needs. 
Motives were complex and variable, and it is impossible to discern in 
them any pattern of wide applicability. The history of library phi- 
lanthropy is rich in human interest and merits a detailed elaboration. 



Chapter. 8. THE STIMULUS OF PHILANTHROPY 


The caution maintained in the historical treatment of speeches 
and reports originally designed for public consumption must be ap- 
plied with greatest force to the study of library philanthropy. Here 
more than anywhere else the absence of “detailed data al^ut the 
psychological dynamics of men and women involved” places severe 
limitations upon the hypotheses and conclusions we seek to estab- 
lish.i The historical process dealt with is one in which the com- 
ponent events are for the most part local; the results of this process, 
as far as can be determined, proceed largely from the socio-psycho- 
logical drives of individuals rather than from the aims of social or 
political groups. 

The bulk of verbal evidence emanating from the philanthropists 
or their admirers doubtless presents a picture of motives laudable in 
the highest degree. So plentiful is the literature telling of the donor's 
love for the whole of mankind, or of his religious conception of duty 
and divine command, that this type of historical motive will be ac- 
cepted at its face value. 

Without detailed psycho-biographical information about large 
numbers of generous library patrons it will be difficult to distinguish 
the genuine from the simulated motive. It will be equally question- 
able to infer the relationship between the thoughts of individual 
philanthropists and various observed ideological characteristics of 
the period. However, examples should be cited of such currents as 
the friendly exuberance of a rising industrialist group whose swift 
acquisition of wealth had a liberalizing efiEect on its purse. A matur- 
ing pride in local and national achievements both literary and scien- 
tific also helped provide a hospitable climate. 

There is this too to be borne in mind, that the habit of participating 
in humanitarian causes and erecting memorials to deceased men of 
local prominence had by mid-century become a part of the lives of 
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“more fortunate” members of the community. The sponsors of early 
tax-supported libraries evidently were counting upon philanthropic 
supplementation when they launched their town libraries:® nor did 
they hesitate to express their disappointment when assistance was 
not forthcoming with the expected iacrity and volume.® These prac- 
tices of public innuendo and direct solicitation of donations became 
an integral part of the library movement and at times retarded the 
achievement of full tax support. A municipal appropriation was 
doubtless put off into the future in many a local atmosphere of: 
“What do you say, Mr. Vanderbilt, now that your new palace is 
finished?”^ 

Democratic, Religious, and Humanitarian Motivation 

One of the earliest sizeable library philanthropies w'as that of Wil- 
liam Maclure, a native of Ayr, Scotland. Although the blanket be- 
quests which Maclure, a collaborator in Robert Owen’s New Har- 
mony experiment, left to workingmen’s institutes upon his death in 
1840 were not made to wholly public institutions, the libraries formed 
under the auspices of this fund either served as foundation struc- 
tures for many town libraries subsequently established or supple- 
mented local free town libraries.® 

Joshua Bates stands out in library history because, first, he is 
associated with that m,ost influential, seminal institution, the Boston 
Public Library; second, his gift to this library was a most substantial 
one for its day; third, it became a point of reference for many subse- 
quent monetary gifts to public libraries; fourth, we have available to 
us his correspondence which sheds light on the donor’s rationale of 
giving. Bates was a self-made man who, upon achieving eminent suc- 
cess as a merchant-financier, expressed his gratitude for reading fa- 
cilities offered him in his own impoverished youth by helping to pro- 
vide something he felt was sorely needed by impecunious young men 
of every generation. This part of his thinking was frankly humani- 
tarian; but, in insisting that the quarters be as comfortable as those 
generally provided for the upper population strata, he revealed a 
democratic desire to make the new institution a symbol of equal op- 
portunity. “Let the virtuous and industrious of the middle and me- 
chanic class feel that there is not so much difference between them 
(and the upper class).”® 

Though inclined to agree with Ticknor on the advisability of stock- 
ing the library with popular current books. Bates felt that, when it 
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came to purchasing duplicate copies, these should be “works of real 
knowledge.” When he took occasion himself to send books from 
London for the Boston Public Library, he chose books in law, eco- 
nomics, finance, the classics — ^in short, as he said, books that might be 
of use to a commercial community. These books were chosen, he ex- 
plained, because he found that “the instruction they (young people) 
obtain at school gives them very little real knowledge, and if left to 
themselves they would waste their time in railroad literature.” By 
railroad literature he meant the cheap, sensational and harmful — ^so 
considered by contemporary guardians of public morality — ^novels 
which were commonly sold at railroad stations. The role he expected 
libraries to play in educating adolescents and young adults is indi- 
cated in his advocacy of the preparation of reading courses in the 
several branches of knowledge.'^ 

Public library philanthropy stemming from ideas such as these 
fell within James Russell Lowell’s conception of a true understanding 
of the benign influence of democracy.® Here the intelligence of the 
masses combined with opportimities for wealth, constituted the very 
cornerstone of democracy.® Those who had attained riches con- 
tinued to associate their welfare with that of the class from which they 
had but recently risen. The philanthropy of the upper crust could 
reach the lower without the stigma of charity because the public li- 
brary was the common property of all.^® 

Moreover, as a natural consequence of the absence of hereditary 
fortunes in our country, men of wealth tended to allocate their for- 
times — sometimes during their own lifetime — ^to educational and 
cultural purposes. Unlike the old-world practice of devoting wealth 
to insure permanent comfort and luxury to a few people, our con- 
centrations of property were used to open wide for “free common 
resort and possession of the people” these treasure houses of knowl- 
edge.^^ 

There were numerous expressions of gratitude to donors’ native 
towns and localities in which particular business successes were made. 
These instances reinforce the idea that the economic pattern had 
produced a large number of men with comparatively small accumu- 
lations of wealth who retained fairly close psychological identity with 
their less fortunate townfolk.^® At times this appredatitm, which 
derived from a pleasure reaction to the people and place associated 
with success, was mixed with the idea that some remuneration was 
due for skills contributed by local workingmen.^® This idea was ac- 
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ceptable enough for at least one board of trustees to use it in urging 
the local business men to be good to their public library.^^ A rhymed 
jingle which was read at a dedication put the matter rather neatly: 

O Mother town! rich in thy good. 

Strong in thy noble motherhood. 

Receive from him, thy worthy son. 

This evidence of greatness won. 

Receive and guard it long and well 
May children’s children love to tell 
How he, by honesty and truth, 

Arose to wealth from humble youth; 

And, when the time was ripe to sow 
His second harvest, caused to grow 
This home of culture and renown — 

Forgetting not his native town.^® 

The religious counterpart of this half sentimental, half practical 
orientation to library philanthropy was merely another application 
of the stewardship of wealth, or the “consecration of capital to God,” 
If an individual were blessed by the Almighty with wealth, this bless- 
ing must’ have been deserved. With it, moreover, went the responsi- 
bilities which were entailed in the trust; the receiver of the blessing 
had to discharge the social obligations of his stewardship. The chosen 
few “to whom Providence has been bountiful and who feel the re- 
sponsibilities of the stewardship to which they have been called . . . 
send forth for the well-being of their fellowmen, the rich streams of 
their bounty directed and hallowed by elevated thought and self- 
forgetting charity, to cheer, to refresh, to renovate, to bless.”^® 
Steward-philanthropists pictured for us by associates and admirers 
were generally prudent, sagacious, firm in purpose, persevering, 
and possessed of a “high sense of honor with a well-developed but 
thoroughly enlightened old New England conscience. . . In 
short they were that combination of Puritan character, possessed of 
middle-class, shrewd but honest (as defined by accepted business 
ethics) enterprise, which was subsequently to find its embodiment in 
Andrew Carnegie. The gospel of wealth was far more satisfying to 
rich Protestants and their white collar adherents than was the gospel 
of grab of Jim Fiske, Darnel Drew and their Wall Street associates. 
Stewardship satisfied the social-responsibility requirement of their 
religion. 
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that, contrary to the fears of some of their European cousins, edu- 
cation in all forms was the easiest and safest way to salve economic 
irritations of the classes. 

Statements of the problem ranged from calm reasoned analyses to 
headlong attacks. In the first category, there was the type of state- 
ment which admitted the existence of differences between employer 
and employee and suggested the use of intelligent conference in ar- 
riving at adjustment. “Books are far better than bayonets” was an 
expression of this attitude.^^ In the second category, we have an 
hysterical exhortation, in the name of self-preservation as well as 
philanthropy, that the wealthy citizens of a town dig into their 
pockets and bring forth a library. The horrible experience of the 
Paris Commune was interpreted as being a result of men’s ignorance 
of their own rights and the rights of others. Men of wealth were 
warned to consider the large foreign-bom population of their town 
(Providence, Rhode Island, in one instance) and to prepare against 
the menace of “Communism — subversive of all the rights of life, li- 
berty and the pursuit of happiness. ”22 

Indicative of the subtle operation of this idea is the frequency in 
the literature of such statements and slogans as “The rich and poor 
are to be alike welcome at its doors . . . the masses who wield the 
hammers of toil and the unenvied few who are reared in affluence 
and ease,” 2 ® “for people in every station of life”; “for all classes.” Still 
more meaningful are those references which, with less consideration 
for group sensitivities, speak of the public library as being a place 
where class differences would not be so much in evidence,^* or “where 
workmen and employers can meet on the common ground of a com- 
mon interest. . . .”25 One should mention also those claims for the 
inspirational role of the public library in the lives of poor boys who, 
avidly seizing upon the opportunity to learn, rise “Horatio Alger” 
style to positions of wealth and affluence.®® 

It is quite apparent that the failure of existing institutions of adult 
Icciming to keep pace with the cultural needs of a growing number 
of industrial workers gave the public library its opportunity to bid 
for a front line position. The quiet, conservative mood of the library 
was hailed as a tempering agency for an unsettled era. In 1866, when 
the National Labor Union was getting under way and when the In- 
ternational Workingmen’s Association was flourishing in New Eng- 
land, the Worcester Public Library trustees observed that “the study 
of books, the quiet of great libraries, converse with the past, serve to 
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temper and chasten** partisan and sectarian passions.^^ Railroad 
strikes in 1877 further labor unrest in the mid-eighties gave li- 
brary protagonists added substance upon which to rest their claims. 
They could advertise their institution as an educator par excellence 
gainst ‘‘excitements, disturbances and violence based on ignorance 
and idleness.” Riots in Pittsburgh, nihilism in Russia, and the Com- 
munism of Paris were exhibited to inspire gratitude towards library 
donors .28 It was observed, however, that the peaceful genre of so- 
cialism practiced by the Fabians had gained more of a hold among 
men of the reading and thinking type.^^ 

A corollary of the argument that educational agencies improved 
the quality and quantity of production was the belief that a generally 
enlightened population was more orderly and submissive in crisis 
situations. A schooled people was “not so easily led away by agitators; 
in short, moire easily and more cheaply governed.”®<> That ignorance 
and violence went hand in hand was a truism. Educated workers 
would have sober views on economic questions and consequently 
could not be led like cattle by radical leaders, the “communists, 
anarchists, socialists and disturbers of the public peace.” Moreover, 
given workers with the intelligence of certain labor leaders, e.g., 
Terence Powderly, head of the Knights of Labor, the perennial fears 
of business interests would eventually fade away.^^ 

Books and libraries were said to be efficacious not only in soothing 
the savage breasts of labor's men of action, but also in controverting 
some of the troublesome social philosophies which were beginning 
to attract the American -worker. There was no cure like humility 
before the intellectual leaders and theorists of the past for wild, 
visionary ideas of social reform; nothing like the study of history to 
rout the “economic delusions” of the day. The educational power 
of the public library could do much toward socializing the socialists, 
opening their eyes to the whole meaning of the social compact and 
making them see the follies of their panaceas. What evidence more 
concrete than library buildings donated to the people could be of- 
fered to substantiate the just claim of wealth to what the socialists 

called an unearned increment.^^ 

From the deification of the imearned increment to the eulogy of 
industrialist donors and the celebration of American big industry 
as such was a simple logical step. What a marvel of synchronized ac- 
tivity, what a producer of imiversal good was this industrial system! 
Why, the very donors of these buildings raised themselves from its 
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lowest to its topmost rungs by the selfsame equal opportunities which 
they, as successful leaders, were now acting to perpetuate and extend 
for others.®® G. Stanley Hall, pioneer in psychology and president 
of Clark University, did not stop in his enthusiasm for the good mone- 
tary accumulation could do for educational agencies. He went on to 
expostulate on how business was seizing control of every aspect of 
American life: 

Business is a great machine, the progress, decline and laws of which, 
in general, economists strive in vain to comprehend and formulate . . . ; 
but its activities absorb more and more of the very best talent of this coun- 
try; it more and more controls legislation; its methods and ideals permeate 
and transform art, education and religion; the legal profession is its serv- 
ant and it supplies the sinews for everything else. At its best business is 
the greatest and strongest educational influence in the world today, and 
it is refreshing to conterdplate in a fortune like Mr. Thayer’s, how, despite 
the sneers of the pessimists, its highest rewards are for those who really 
best deserve them; and in a character like his to note the best product of 
business, considered as a man-making educational institution.®* 

If the public library was symptomatic of the desire of wealth to 
share its gains, the picture would be complete if the beneficiaries of 
these gifts would acknowledge the receipt of their proper share of 
the produce. The only tangible reward which would be offered book- 
schooled labor — ^in return for its avoidance of unions — ^was an in- 
creased price for improved skills.®® The higher equality with which 
industrial capital replied to the demand for a better social order was 
in the form of a greater diffusion of existing cultural values. Would 
communism result in a greater equality than the sharing in those vast 
riches stored up in books? Here lay the formula through which the 
owners of property could eat their cake and have it!®® 

Although some people sincerely believed that billionaire fortimes 
were necessarily precedent to gaining the advantages of technology 
and culture for the population at large,®'' many who viewed these 
charitable benefactions in their broader aspects were saying plainly 
that these donated libraries were built at the cost of long hours, 
hard labor, and the material deprivation of the masses of the popu- 
lation.®® In an article which concerned itself with the maldistribu- 
tion of wealth in America, the Reformed Church Review blimtly 
called it a “shrewd policy on the part of some of our great millitm- 
aires to expend a trifle of the gains which they made off the people 
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in giving them public libraries. Why libraries? Because he who 
selects the libraries, as he who makes the songs, of a people may be 
expected to frame its laws.”®* 

The Librarian Looks at Philanthropy 

The library profession, with righteous indignation, categorically 
denied these accusations; for beyond consulting a donor on the 
structure and location of a proposed library, administrative practices 
were — ^as far as the gathered evidence reveals — ^left entirely to the 
discretion of librarians and their staffs. In the matter of the selection 
of books — to be discussed more fully in a later chapter — ^libraries 
seem to have been singularly free of direct pressure from their 
benefactors.^® 

This does not assume, however, that they were also free from the 
ideas of the controlling groups in their community. Librarians too 
felt it their duty to counteract what was considered the most alarm- 
ing social evil of the time, viz., that people were deserting their old 
leaders and falling prey to false, vicious movements started by ig- 
norant minds.^*^ Worse still, “laboring men could not discriminate 
between their own real interest and such sham reforms as are brought 
before them by their so-called labor leaders.” It was not that the 
worker could not read or did not read. It was that he read only the 
things recommended to him by his trade union, and such material 
could only serve to make it more difiScult for him to understand 
the other side of the question.^ 

The librarian also concerned himself with the education of the 
foreign-bom worker and the problem of his Americanizaticoi. It 
was most essential that libraries provide the immigrant with some 
sort of education because of the certainty that, along with discontent, 
ignorance was one of the prime causes of disloyalty and rebellion.'*® 
Josephus Nelson Lamed, Superintendent of the Buffalo Library 
from 1877 to 1895 and President of the American Library Associa- 
tion in 1894, spoke at length of his fears upon ■vie'wing the radical 
social changes contemplated by populism, Georgism and socialism. 
He described his period as a “^aotic and anarchic interval” be- 
tween fixed class ali g nm ents and politico-darical control on the one 
hand, and an elastic arrangement which it was impossible to fore- 
see, on the other. “On us,” he solemnly proclaimed, “falls the clash 
of social elements breaking out of their old combinations and seek- 
ing afifaiities for the new; the disOTder oi a crumbling labor system; 
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the disturbed security of all provident capital; the shocks of increas- 
ing hostility between head and hand, or between schemer and toiler, 
between purser and worker in the industrial world; the persistent 
mischief of dishonest monetary projects; the continual eruption ^ 
mad social theories, anarchic and nihilistic, and the widening ac- 
ceptance of more innocent and more dangerously delusive social 
dreams. . . Larned’s unwitting part in the conservative defense 
during the restlessness engendered by the depression of 1893 was 
to pit the educational force of the public library against the hasty 
adoption of new social theories and political innovations- The school 
of life had been inefiEectual in coping with the unrest and discontent 
of Larned’s “age of revolution.*’ It therefore became his concern to 
provide for the intelligent guidance of the alliances and organizations 
which were then forming with “appalling facility.”^® 

In advising millionaires to channelize their benefactions in the 
direction of public libraries as a best means of linking their names 
with the good of their fellow men,^® librarians were not necessarily 
playing a conscious social role; nor were they, by shrewd calcula- 
tion, accommodating themselves to the wishes of the acknowledged 
masters of their time. They were merely operating in gear with 
accepted cultural habits of the day. If other educational institutions 
beyond the common school were expanding in direct proportion as 
capital was being accumulated, why should the public library not 
participate in the expansion? If educational philanthropy was being 
solicited in other quarters, why should the librarians not do the 
same? Appeals for public and private institutions were being made 
by boards of trustees, individuals, literary men, historians, and a host 
of others, as well as by librarians. The appeals were being made in 
the name of patriotism, local pride, practicality, egotism and 
charity.^’^ Even where the public treasury could finance the opera- 
tion of a public library, rarely could it afford to erect an attractive 
and suitable building for the purpose. Sooner or later a donor was 
expected to come forth with a building. 

Instances of retardation in the public library movement because of 
an exclusive orientation to the philanthropy idea were few and gen- 
erally occurred in large cities like Providence, New Haven and 
New York. Sometimes the imfortunate investment of bequeathed 
funds held matters up considerably; or perhaps the presence of a siz- 
able cash gift suggested that a municipality might reduce its library 
appropriations,^® Even in the absence of quantitative historical evi- 
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owners, and shoe, furniture and hatting towns faring in like fashion. 
Boston merchants and financiers sometimes showered their philan- 
thropies on the surrounding localities in which their business trans- 
actions were concentrated. The typical businessman donor came 
from a substantial commercial or farming fcunily, was fairly well edu- 
cated, entered one of the industries favored by the natural advant^es 
of his region, made significant improvements in the manufacture of 
his product, and gradually became a stockholder or director — or 
both — of banking, railroad and miscellaneous industrial enter- 
prises. An election to the state legislature or to congress was some- 
times the crowning reward of a successful career as well as a symbol 
of the prestige which his economic success had earned in the com- 
munity. 

Of the fifty donors the extent of whose education was traceable, 
thirty-four had graduated from an academy or college, the number 
having had a college education being the greater; ten had little or 
no formal education and six may be said to have been moderately 
educated. Ten are known to have enjoyed a free common school 
course and three were described as self-taught. As to their educa- 
tional activities our tabulated score reveals seven school-board mem- 
bers, two founders of educational institutions, seven who aided in 
the founding of institutions, and six donors to existing educational 
institutions. 

Material as to the religion professed by donors was too spotty to 
allow a useful summary. Congregationalists were first in rank order 
and Unitarians second, the contribution of these sects to the library 
movement being far greater than their numerical proportions in the 
population of New England. 

The same difficulty of uneven research sources was experienced in 
an attempt to draw an intelligible picture of the philanthropic and 
humanitarian activities of library donors; the sum of factual data 
available is not large enough to provide a basis for practicable analy- 
sis. There is sufficient information, however, for us to say that in- 
dividual libraiy donors generally figured in humanitarian and civic 
movements in addition to their educational interests. Many were 
contributors — with action as well as money — ^to the antislavery and 
temperance movements. Donations for cemeteries, churches, post- 
(^fice buildings, poorhouses, and institutions for the blind were 
popular. 

Thus it happened that in an atmosphere of social resp<msibility 
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such as pervaded New England, selectmen, mayors and aldermen 
ofttimes preferred to canvass the town in search of a donor rather 
than to deplete the public coffers. Men of means, but one or at most 
two generations removed from the economic status of the ordinary 
folk who were their neighbors, were acquiring the habit of sharinor 
their good fortune with the community. The best way of doing this 
was worked out in the third quarter of the nineteenth century when 
many a donor offered to build a library only on the condition rhat 
permanent local tax support was guaranteed. This practice was lat pr 
systematized by the greatest library-giver of them all — An d rew 
Carnegie. In marked contrast to the stimulus toward public support 
provided by Carnegie philanthropy, the Astor family’s bequests actu- 
ally retarded the arrival of full-fledged public library service in the 
only city to which they were given. 
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Astor in New York 

Concrete steps anent a public library for New York City were 
in motion even before Vattemare started his missionary work in 
Boston. America’s wealthiest man, the trader-landlord John Jacob 
Astor, had bequeathed four hundred thousand dollars for the insti- 
tution in a will drawn in 1838. Three years before the solid men of 
Boston began agitating the public spirit for a city library, an un- 
scholarly, unphilanthropic, fabulously rich old man laid the founda- 
tion of a collection which was to rival the best in the old world. 

Those who enjoy probing the minds of culture-donors for moti- 
vating ideas and circumstances will have little interest in the Astor 
library bequest. The fact is that the very donor of so princely a 
sum was himself none too interested and certainly not very enthusi- 
astic. The library was the price he was paying for the wisdom and 
companionship of Joseph Green Cogswell. 

Cogswell, who had not been able to make a satisfactory adjustment 
in the world of higher learning as had his fellow scholars, Ticknor 
and Everett, seemed finally to be on the road to success when he ac- 
cepted the librarianship at Harvard University. His rapid departure 
from this position seems to have ruined his chances for a choice 
academic post to which, by virtue of his breadth of scholarship and 
background, he was certainly entitled.^ 

After holding a few unsatisfactory school jobs, Cogswell found 
himself as tutor, salaried companion, and house-guest in the home of 
the merchant Samuel Ward. Through Ward Cogswell met the aging 
John Jacob Astor who, too old to engage in active business, was 
gathering around him men of wit and literary talent for the purpose 
of advising and amusing him. Astor *s mind demanded the com- 
panionship of New York’s greatest. Cogswell was invited and could 
not turn down the great landlord’s invitation easily. 
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The savant Cogswell accepted this position — 2l$ secretary with an 
honorarium of fifteen hundred dollars a year — ^because he wanted to 
keep alive Astor’s commitment to endow a public library for New 
York City.2 The librarianship of this proposed institution was actu- 
ally a small consideration in the mind of Astor’s last acquired 
counselor. The donor lacked the zeal necessary to keep the library 
idea alive. Someone had to be by his side to nurse the germ to ma- 
turity and to prevent Astor from changing his mind- Cogswell was 
sacrificing opportunities for his own material and personal improve- 
ment for the sake of “good” learning. Finally, by accepting the sec- 
retaryship of Washington Irving s Spanish legation, he forced Astor 
to take definite steps toward establishing a library. For, rather than 
see his adviser and companion depart from New York, Astor pre- 
sented Cogswell with his just rewards for services rendered — ^the li- 
brarianship and carte blanche to shape the new library.^ 

With all his diplomacy and self-abnegation Cogswell could not 
get his monument under way during Astor ’s lifetime. Although 
building plans were discussed, and monetary outlays were made 
available to Cogswell for the purchase of books abroad, tangible 
steps toward the actual realization of Cogswell’s dream had to await 
the death of the donor. 

When the provisions of the will were being carried out, Cc^well 
worked with much zest. As librarian and member of the board of 
trustees, he had almost unlimited power. Despite his background of 
high learning, he had social instincts which drove him to some extent 
toward satisfying the needs of the people he was expected to serve. 
His idea was to buy useful books rather than rarities. His principle 
of book-collecting was to follow the wants of the community and to 
buy such things as could not be found in other New York libraries. 
His former resistance to “practical” education had been largely 
broken down by 1848 and he allowed books in the mechanic arts and 
practical industries, books pertaining to scientific research, to geo- 
logical and archaeological discoveries, to occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the library’s collection.^ 

Cogswell tried hard to transcend his prejudices bom of long as- 
sociation with people of aristocratic bent. By the time Andrew Jack- 
son’s presidency was coming to a close, Cogswell seemed truly im- 
bued with many of the democratic principles of his contemporaries. 
But the humanitarian emotions and philosophy which motivated 
agitators for public education and popular weal never entered his 
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make-up,® He yielded easily to service limitations imposed upon his 
administration by financial or physical considerations.® 

The keeper of the Astor loved his books so well that he decided to 
keep all of the bookstacks closed to readers. “It would have crazed 
me,” he wrote to Ticknor, “to have seen a crowd ranging lawlessly 
among the books and throwing everything into confusion. . . .” 
Another of his grievances was that the library was too crowded. Un- 
able to see the point in having boys reading novels and translations 
of their classical texts, Cogswell had the admittance age raised to 
seventeen. Added to these drawbacks to the full usefulness of this 
library was the sad omission of provision for gas lighting: the Astor 
could not be opened evenings! To all these flaws in a public library 
Ticknor seems not to have voiced objection, at least not in his let- 
ters to his friend Cogswell. It is all the more remarkable then, that 
Ticknor’s notions about a library for Boston were diametrically op- 
posite to what he was witnessing in New York.'f 

The public reaction to Astor’s library ranged from complete ac- 
ceptance and joyous welcome to utter condenmation. There were 
those who saw in this gift only a symbol of America’s growing cul- 
tural stature. There were others who recognized the image of ex- 
ploitation in New York’s first great library and refused to accept it 
without protest. 

The world of literati was overjoyed as it contemplated its newly 
acquired repository of knowledge. Now America was beginning to 
vie with Europe in book collections which would satisfy investigators 
in every subject; now, at last, Americans were starting to study serious 
subjects. To those who objected that the Astor Library would not 
answer the vast demand for popular books, the scholars replied that 
these could be purchased readily in the new, cheap paper, steam-press 
editions. 

Readers of lighter, literature, said the aristocracy of literary 
should borrow their books — ^if they did not wish to buy them — ^in 
libraries of lesser pretensions. Apprentices, clerks, mechanics and 
merchants had access to fine libraries for trifling sums paid annually. 
For ten dollars a year a merchant could have access to the thirty-five 
thousand volumes of the Society Library, There were also avail- 
able a Free Library for the printers, the reading rooms of the 
Y.M.G.A.’s, of Congregationalist unions, and so on through number- 
less book collections- Who have been discriminated ag ains t-? Our 
scholars and authors, of course! The very writers of the popular 
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works we hold in such high esteeml The Astor was the long awaited 
answer to the needs of these producers of literature and knowledge-® 
That European scholars and men of science spoke of the Astor as 
an outstanding institution, that the Aistor was a show spot for visiting 
royalty, these were adequate answers to the few respectable news- 
papers which really knew better than to make discourteous remarks- 

Newspaper accounts at the opening of the library were mostly fa- 
vorable. They mentioned the isadvantages of the library’s location 
far from the homes of the general populace, the absence of gaslight 
for evening use, the limitations of the collection, and r^ulations for 
access. They felt, however, that the trustees were doing their best, 
that the restrictions were quite understandable, and that the trustees 
would remedy evils wherever possible. In short, newspaper editors 
were in accord with New York’s literary clique.® 

On the other side of the balance, the remarks were sometimes 
colored by prevalent attitudes towards Astor’s wealth and the means 
he had used to attain it. There were references to his greed and his 
aspirations toward building an aristocratic “house” in Ajnerica. 
Horace Mann was among those social critics who felt that Astor and 
his class were “hoarding wealth for the base love of wealth.” In one 
of his frontal attacks on the feudalism of capital, he singled Astor out 
“to point a moral,” as he said, 

only because I suppose him to have been the most notorious, the most 
wealthy, and considering his vast means, the most miserly of his class, in 
the country. Nothing but absolute insanity can be pleaded in palliation 
of the conduct of a man who was worth nearly or quite twenty millions 
of dollars, but gave only some half million of it for any public object. . . . 
In the midst of so much poverty and sufEering as the world experiences, 
it has become a high moral and religious duty to create an overwhelming 
public opinion against both the parsimonies and squanderings of wealth.^® 

James Gordon Bennett, editor of the Herald^ was another of Astor’s 
harsh critics. Bennett did not blame Astor as much as he did the “dis- 
tinguished literary men, philosophers and poets” who advised him.^^ 
Bennett’s idea would have been for Astor to return to New York City 
and its people that part of his accumulated wealth which derived 
from the physical growth of the city, its aggregate intelligence, in- 
dustry and enterprise. The complaints leveled against Astor’s three 
trustees who constituted the literary representation on the board — 
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Fitz-Greene Halleck, Washington Irving and Cogswell — were justi- 
fied. Their shortcomings were nevertheless quite understandable. 
A minor poet, a seeker of the exotic past, and a connoisseur-scholar 
— ^all without deep social convictions of their own — ^would naturally 
fall into the ways of the court which they laureated. 

The composition of the Astor’s self-perpetuating board of trustees 
reveals more clearly the reasons why changes in the library’s policy 
were difficult and slow. Besides the literary representation and the 
leaders of New York’s aristocratic churches, who were generally 
elected to fill places in this section of the trustee group, there was the 
inevitable Astor to represent the family — grandsons, nephews, grcuid- 
nephews, sons-in-Iaw and so on down the line. The first board in- 
cluded the wealthy and prominent Samuel Bulkley Ruggles, James 
Gore King, Daniel Lord, and Sam Ward, Jr. Later a few political 
leaders were elected to serve. 

At the death of each succeeding Astor, the underfed library they 
were maintaining for the city of New York received a resuscitation by 
approximately five hundred thousand dollars. Inasmuch as each 
succeeding family head died with a much larger fortune than he had 
come into, the public’s disgruntled remarks continued unabated. 
John Jacob Astor III, a collector of manuscripts and fine editions, was 
the largest contributor, having given eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars by the time of his death. When William Astor died in 
1892, he left a paltry fifty thousand dollars.^^ 

Even patient people had become disgusted with the scant, badly 
placed 9 to 4 opening hours of the Astor.^s Most of the readers 
observed in its halls were school children, ladies of leisure and the 
unemployed. The joyous odes upon the rubbing of elbows by capi- 
talist and mechanic in the Astor were, to one writer, fanciful and 
absurd. At neither end of the economic scale was it possible for one 
to spend more than a few minutes in the library looking up a s mall 
item for a very specific purpose. This was the age of invention. Me- 
chamcs and mechanics’ sons should have been able to use the Astor’s 
mighty collection for everlasting benefit; but they could not get there 
before four in the afternoon. “It is an apt and eloquent com- 
mentary on the democracy of America,” thought the same writer, 
“that the books most constantly in demand, in proportion to their 
number in this library, are those on the subjects of Heraldry and 
Genealogy.”^^* 

Folks criticized the Astor for its churlishness, its undermanned 
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staff, its indifference to the public, its possible retarding effect on the 
establishment of a real public library. Some even resented the name 
which savored private ownership and control. The press was replete 
with suggestions for reorganization and improvement. The answer 
came with the consolidation of the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Founda- 
tions in 1895.1® At the beginning of the twentieth century the library 
expanded into full public service when Carnegie branches were estab- 
lished in various parts of the city. 

The Lenox Library 

When the bachelor merchant, James Lenox, founded his library 
for the use of the public in 1870, there was not the slightest pre- 
tense that this was a general library for general use. It was composed 
mainly, of special collections that the donor had bought in his long 
career as a collector. The library was a lasting monument to his de- 
votion to history, literature and art. Everyone was invited but only 
scholars and special students could expect to be welcomed and 
satisfied.!* 

Doubtless the trustees had ideas about making the Lenox more 
popular, but they were restricted by the nature of the institudcHi 
and by their obligations to execute the founder’s wishes. They too, 
as in the case of the Astor, were preeminently New York prof^ional 
or businessmen, friends of Lenox, or family connections. There were 
William Henry Aspenwall, merchant, railroad and steamship di- 
rector and owner, and Chamber of Commerce leader; John S. Ken- 
nedy, philanthropist-finandei', who was heavily engaged in railroad 
and odier business enterprises; Robert Lenox Kennedy and Henry 
Van Rensselaer Kennedy, financier nephew and grandnephew re- 
spectively of James Lenox; Alexander Maitland and Robert Hoe, 
both engineers, the latter having made his fortune out of the manu- 
facture of printing machinery. 

The public reaction to New York’s second great library benefi- 
cence is ably portrayed in a skit which appeared in one of Life’s 
series, “Popular Science Catechism.’’ This terse colloquy was accom- 
panied by a scene in caricature which portrayed bolted doors and 
cannon to keep prospective readers away; several students were 
hanging from scaffolds attached to the cornices of the library build- 
ing. The skit has already been reproduced in a contemporary issue 
of the Library Journal and in Lydenbeig’s History of the New York 
Public Library. Many of the lines are worth repeating: 
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What is this? 

This dear is the great Lenox Library. 

What is it for? 

Nobody knows. 

But I thought you said it was a library? 

So I did. 

Then there must be books in it? 

Perhaps. 


But I though you said it was a public library? 

So I did. 

Then how can they keep people out? 

By locking the doors. 

But why? 

To keep the pretty books from being spoiled. 

GraciousI What are all those brass things on the roof? 
Cannon dear. 

What are they for? 

To blow the heads oflF students who want to get in. 

Why! and see those gallowsl 
Yes dear. 

And people hanging! 

Certainly, sweet. 

Who are they? 

Students who got in. 


The library profession, self-conscious as ever of its obligations to 
serve the scholar, refused to take this satiric criticism seriously. 
Everything in its place! The Lenox was a kind of literary museum 
for specialized students ajid nothing more must be expected of it. 
“One might as well complain,” remarked Charles Ammi Gutter 
editorially in an issue of the Library Journal, “that the Zoological 
Museum does not give up its stuffed birds to fomish Christmas din- 
ners to the poor, or that portolanos are not used to teach geography 
from in the public schools.”^^ This explanation, however, failed to 
satisfy agitators for better library service in New York City. 
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Consolidation 

“New York’s great need” of a popular free library was for many 
years a frequent subject for magazine articles and newspaper edi- 
torials.^® The Astor, by partly filling this gap in New York’s cultural 
life, helped to keep this need from becoming too pressing. The New 
York Free Circulating Library, established in 1879 by a philanthropic 
group started receiving some municipal funds after seven years of 
private operation and thus served to keep clear the collective con- 
science of the city fathers. There were also other sm^ privately 
supported libraries in this class. Then, too, there were the mercan- 
tile and apprentices’ libraries, the subscription libraries in Wash- 
ington Heights and Harlem, and the parochial libraries of the 
Cathedral Library Association. All of these combined did not add up 
to what Boston, New York’s commercial rival, had achieved at mid- 
century.i® 

This situation began to resolve itself satisfactorily in 1892 when 
the parties who had been contesting the will of Samuel J. Tilden 
(prominent during his lifetime in local and national politics) 
reached a settlement. This will had instructed the executors to in- 
corporate under state law a Tilden Trust empowered “to establfah 
and maintain a free library and reading room in the City of New 
York. . . .” After three years discussion as to how the trust would 
best accomplish its purpose, an agreement was made with the Astor 
and Lenox trustees to combine all three funds in a single unit and to 
absorb as many as possible of the other free and subscription libraries 
of the city into one large municipal system. 

Even this arrangement lacked the full freedom of public opera- 
tion which Boston had achieved more than forty years before. A com- 
bined board of trustees, drawn from the old independent groups, re- 
tained control over that part of the instituticai — the reference de- 
partment — ^which was not to receive tax support from the dty 
government. 


Carnegie in Pittsburgh 
Gamete’s Social Ideas 

“Father Andy,” as a grateful nation nicknamed Andrew Cam^e, 
arranged his library philanthropies so as not to encourage the charity 
psychology which hampered free library process in New York City. 
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His system gave little comfort to local politicians who were shirk- 
ing community responsibility while waiting for some wealthy patron 
to appear with funds sufficient to create and support a library. Be- 
lieving the educational function in a democracy to be the peculiar 
province of the state, he limited his own activities to the donation of 
buildings, and required a guarantee from each municipality that a 
library would be established and adequately financed by annual ap- 
propriations. Carnegie’s role in the library movement was not that 
of an initiator; it was rather that of a stimulant to an organism which 
might have rested long on a plateau had it not been spurred on to 
greater heights. The free library had started on a firm foundation in 
New England and doubtless would in time have embedded itself in 
the public consciousness of the entire nation. However, at the time 
Carnegie appeared on the scene with his novel scheme of helping 
him who fost helps himself, the retarding influence of ‘‘waiting 
for a Lenox” was making itself felt in many frustrated local libraiy 
movements. His philanthropy was designed in such a way that the 
oflSicers of municipalities would have to justify themselves annually 
to their citizens for not accepting the well-publicized standing offer 
of a public library building. This arrangement acted in much the 
same way as the New Hampshire library law which required an an- 
nual vote of “inexpedient” from each town which failed to establish 
a library. 

The great ironmaster consistently eschewed any form of giving 
which might encourage a relaxation of effort on the part of recipients 
of his gihs. Gifts which had the taint of pauperism, thought he, 
would stifle that initiative which lay at the foundation of our glorious 
republic. A library of the people had to be supported by the people. 
The independent masses must remain independent in their upward 
movement of social betterment- This state of things could be main- 
tained in the instance of public libraries by a wholesale system 
of bribery. The building which a community got for nothing — and, 
said Carnegie, people will take anything for nothing — ^was actually 
bait to ensnare holders of the public purse.^^ 

Popular initiative, participation and control were the desired aims; 
for they were basic to America’s fluid, evolutionary social organiza- 
tion. Carnegie pressed this i4ea with such vigor that at times he 
seemed to be the spokesman of the political left-wing itself. Parts <rf 
his speech before a group of Brooklyn citizens are in point: 
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Surely there should be little trouble in bringing this matter before the 
voters, the masses of the people, and obtaining their strong support to 
a movement to press authorities to act according to the authority given, 
because no class in the community is to be benefited so clearly and so 
fully as the great mass of the people, the wage-earners, the laborers, the 
manual toilers. 


The free library is the library of the working classes, and I am persuaded 
that all that is necessary for you, who testify by your presence tonight your 
interest in the question, for the good of others rather than your own, to 
do is, to appoint a body of those most zealous among you to visit the vari- 
ous workshops, to obtain the signature of every industriotis toiler you ap- 
proach to a petition, . . 

Strong indeed must have been Carnegie’s belief in the forward 
march of man for him to have uttered such exhortations to the peo- 
ple. Nor is it necessary to interpret the above quotation as rank in- 
sincerity. It was true that the structure of American society with its 
individualism, its economic and social opportunity, had permitted 
him and many others to rise from positions of obscurity to the lime- 
light of their time. Carnegie was sure that the system of capitalistic 
democracy which had proved that its climate was favorable to man’s 
surge upward would continue to deliver the greatest good to the 
greatest number.22 

The reaction of the Tory Saturday Review^^ to Carnegie’s gift to 
Edinburgh, Scotland, reflects rather aptly one aspect of the Laird of 
Skibo’s democratic premises. The thing which had irritated the 
Review was the utter thrashing administered to the British nobility 
by Carnegie in his Triumphant Democracy; the retaliation naturally 
cast aspersions on the type of trade in which this money had been 
accumulated. “After all, the fathers of the city may excuse them- 
selves by regarding the plum as a sin offering and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie as a penitent.” This attitude, it must be admitted, may 
have had some basis in fact; but it probably stemmed from a disdain 
for the “vulgar” trade in which Carnegie had engaged or from his 
status in the eyes of the British aristocracy of a lower-class upstart.^^ 
More pertinent were the remarks which followed in the Saturday Re- 
view article about the clerk and shopman mentality to which free 
libraries were intended to cater. The hereditarian prejudices ex- 
pressed here were those which Carnegie was determined to resist. 
His prescription for freedom and progress was “educaticm, educa- 
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tion, education.”*® The Saturday Review was openly decrying a state 
of affairs in which free agencies of popular culture were “turning out 
. . . more multitudes of the highly-educated but wholly ungifted 
men who are the curse of modem civilization.” 

Yet, notwithstanding his diatribes against the nobility and his 
mockery of British obeisance to royalty, Carnegie always included 
Great Britain among the chief nations in the family council of that 
great English-speaking people which was destined to dominate the 
world. It was no accident to Carnegie that the free public library was 
conceived and fostered in England and America. Anglo-Saxon race 
imperialism, the study of which was in vogue in university seminars 
of the i88o’s and go’s, became a very vital part of his philosophy of 
education. Taking off from the educational tradition which was 
deeply rooted in Scotch Presbyterianism (Carnegie was both Scotch 
and Presbyterian) he followed the racial theory to the point where he 
could conclude that race imperialism was based on common race, 
language, law, literature and religion. Britain and America were the 
two great sister republics (one uncrowned and the other crorvned) of 
this great imperialism. They were both grappling with the same prob- 
lems of capital and labor, improved housing for the poor, education 
of the people, taxation, and laws regulating manufacturing and com- 
merce. These were the two nations in which the voice of the people 
really counted. They were therefore peculiarly suited for the public 
library development which Carnegie had chosen to promote.** 

Because of the outstanding material, cultural, and social advances 
made by Anglo-Saxon nations in the nineteenth century, Carnegie 
singled them out for leading the consolidation and elaboration of 
these gains. His adherence to evolutionary doctrine naturally led 
him to believe in the possibility of a continually improving social or- 
ganization. Prejudice, hatred, superstition, in short all evils bom of 
ignorance, constituted the greatest retarding force to progressive 
civilization. Just as recent advances in the processing of iron ore had 
succeeded in removing disruptive chemical elements and had been a 
triumph in the manufacture of steel, so would the glories of advanc- 
ing civilization be achieved by “dephosphorizing” man of his unruly 
characteristics. Information and right principles through educatitm 
was the formula.*^ 

Carnegie did not, however, give his imqualified endorsement to 
education as such and in all its forms. He was, for instance, slightly 
wary of that higher education which produced analysts of the past 
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aoid future but which rendered the educated unfit to cope with the 
practical problems of the present. He was indeed interested in uni- 
versity scholarship; but his great enthusiasm lay in the realm of 
spreading useful knowledge among the masses of his fellow men.®® 
T his would have been Knox’s idea, thought Carnegie, were he alive 
at the end of the nineteenth century. The historic Scotch Presby- 
terian penchant for universal education would have concentrated 
upon championing grants for technical education and its natural ally, 
the public library. The general knowledge which the free library 
dispensed was the kind which enhanced a man’s ability to function 
effectively in the practical world around him. The great inventions 
of the era had been accomplished by men who studied carefully 
the operations of their own occupational callings. The library was a 
perfect auxiliary for this type of study.®® 

On the other hand, knowledge for immediate and serious pur- 
poses was not the only kind the public library should diffuse. The 
ultimate goal of this educational agency tvas to implant a taste for 
reading in the masses in order to start them on the road to higher 
intellectual attainments. It was partly on these grounds that Car- 
negie supported the policy of providing large numbers of novels to 
public library readers. The other aspect of his position on the fiction 
question was concerned with the emotional relief which worfa of 
the imagination yield to “the tired and weary toiler (who) is subjected 
to monotonous labour day after day, week after week. . . .’’®® 
Carnegie’s interest in the poor worker was never that of the senti- 
mental humanitarian. Its moral aspect was always bound up with 
some justification of the prevailing political and economic system or 
with the methods Carnegie himself used in the man^ement of his 
wealth. He frequently celebrated the heritage of poverty becatise 
it gave a person, bom poor, a chance to fight his own way upward. 
His answer to the demands of labor for a greater share in the profits 
of enterprise was that it was not in the worker’s interest to have 
higher wages. Not only would such an indiscriminate distribution 
of wealth stifle initiative, leaving increased poverty and drunkenness 
in its trail, but it would also withdraw employment opportunity by 
discouraging industrial investment. Trifling sums handed out in the 
form of wage increases would result in added earthly pleasures which 
were beneficial to neither rich nor poor. The distribution of surplus 
wealth through the establishment of cultural agencies rendered gains 
of a higher, spiritual ty^.®^ Moreover, the worker received his share 
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o£ the profits in the form of a public library which was, after all, built 
mostly for the benefit of the wage-earner, was supported by his tax 
payments, and was subject to his control as a citizen in the com- 
munity. This theme took its place as a regular feature in Carnegie’s 
speeches side by side with perpetual insistence that he as a wage- 
earner had many things in common with the rest of the wage- 
workers of the world. 

To every working man and working woman I should like to say this — 
when a friend comes from a distance and you wish to show him the nu- 
merous attractions of the city of which you are proud, be sure to bring 
him here; take him in — ^nobody will stop you . . . and after you have 
shown bim everything, ask him this: What do you think of my property? 
I have paid and am paying for this; it is mine. . . . 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is not such a cradle of pure democracy 
upon the earth as in the Free Public Library, this republic of letters, 
where neither rank, of5ce nor wealth receives the slightest considera- 
tion; where all men are equal. More than this, here in many instances 
the poor man having more knowledge of books than the noble or mil- 
lionaire, is the larger partner in the library.®^ 

Selling the tax-supported library to the wage-earning class to whom 
the benefits of such institutions were obvious was easy when com- 
pared with the amount and kind of persuasion that had to be used 
on the upper economic crust. This was of course much truer of the 
British Isles where class lines were more frankly recognized and dis- 
cussed. Carnegie’s library addresses outside of the United States 
stressed the defense of middle-class supremacy through mass educa- 
tion; the speeches delivered in this country leaned more toward eco- 
nomic and social uplift. There were prevalent among British con- 
servatives two ideas which Carnegie attacked regularly; that taxa- 
tion for library support was a socialistic attack on the rights of prop- 
erty; and that the education of those in subordinate positions would 
father dissatis&ction and revolt. 

On the fihst point, the philosopher-philanthropist explained that 
society is a conglomerate of interdependent parts in which peace 
and security were the millionaire’s lot only when his fellow masses 
were educated, self-respecting, and self-supporting. On the second 
idea, that an educated worker was a disgruntled one, Carnegie had 
more to say. If the worker were better informed, he argued, he would 
see the possibilities for advancement and would therefore bec<Mne 
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more ambitious; he would recognize his just rights and at the same 
time understand his employer’s problems; he would learn that evolu- 
tion, not revolution, was the salvation of his class. Ignorance was the 
source of all difficulty between capital and labor, ignorance of the 
employer and employed alike. Each would learn the virtues and as- 
pirations of the other. Conference would replace struggle.^s 

Again public libraries were made to order for the task ahead. Let 
them shelve and encourage the reading of all manner of literature 
bearing on the relations between capital and labor. Let the people 
be exposed to communist, socialist, cooperative, and individualist 
points of view. Let there be a free exchange of ideas and the result 
which would emerge would be desirable to all concerned. These 
diflEerences of opinion were a wholesome thing. Through investiga- 
tion and discussion the worker would soon get to know his employer’s 
aches and pains. 

Carnegie sometimes offered to outline for his audiences the knowl- 
edge which was available to people who consulted their public li- 
brary collections with reference to economic questions of current 
import. For those attracted to the profit-sharing idea, he demon- 
strated how profits and security values dropped in depression years. 
The smallness of profits, or lack of them, said he in 1897, would 
satisfy even the grangers. To the populist advocates of free silver 
who proclaimed that the gold standard was inimical to the interests 
of the workers, he replied that capital and labor are one and in- 
separable, that the profits of one were dependent on the full employ- 
ment of the other, and that both would prosper if the gold standard 
were retained. 

Study, said he, the question of nationalizing the land and you will 
see how the people would fare if they were burdened with property 
which had Mien a third in value. Land was no longer to be con- 
sidered an unearned increment, but rather an unearned “decre- 
ment.” 

Take the proposal of a recent trade union conference advocating 
not only the nationalization of land but also of production, distribu- 

you will be convinced that the present status is preferable. “You hear 
much of the enormous gains of capital from the mouths of various 
men, but a study of the question I think shall prove to you that . . . 
the entire capital of Great Britain invested in shipping and indus- 
trial manufficturing concerns, had not only received no return in 
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profit for several years past, but that the capital has actually been 
impaired/’ 

Similarly misconceptions about the concentration of wealth would 
be clarified if proper study were made. Not only would it be deter- 
mined that more and more wealth is being distributed among the 
people but also that general prosperity is the condition of creating 
millionaires. In other words, only where the many are well-off \\dll 
a few be wealthy beyond all conceivable needs. If you were seeking 
a better distribution of man’s worldly goods, the inheritance tax was 
the thing. It did not require revolutionary action; it was constitu- 
tional and pretty certain of success in a reasonably short span of 
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prevails everywhere between the firm and its men, the two contract- 
ing parties representing kind, friendly capital and self-respecting 
labor.” And then, the speech, which had been substantially an 
“apologia” by indirection for the Homestead massacre, recalled with 
appropriate sadness, the cruel memories of that biggest blot on 
the Carnegie business career. The words “I feel peculiar at this dedi- 
cation — Mrs. C. too” probably constituted the biggest understate- 
ment of that same business career. Summing up, the strong man of 
the industrial world of his time dedicated his buil di ng to future 
reconciliation and harmony between capital and labor.^s 

Notwithstanding the frequency with which the mechanism of 
the conservative defense appears in Carnegie’s papers on philan- 
thropy and related subjects, it has been generally overlooked by stu- 
dents of social thought in favor of the doctrine of “stewardship of 
wealth” which undeniably figured very strongly in Carnegie’s think- 
ing. A fine example of the closely woven combination of both ideas 
appears in “The Best Fields for Philanthropy”: 

We need have no fear that the mass of toilers will fail torece^nize in such 
as he (Enoch Pratt) their best leaders and their most invaluable allies; 
for the problem of poverty and wealth, of employer and employed, will 
be practically solved whenever the time of the few is given, and their 
wealth is administered during their lives, for the best good of that por- 
tion of the community which has not been burdened with the responsi- 
bilities which attend the possession of wealth. We shall have no an- 
tagonism between the classes when that day comes, for the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, shall then indeed be brothers.®^ 

Without question Carnegie’s philanthropy did stem partly from a 
social inheritance of Scotch Calvinistic teachings. Whether or not 
the doctrine of stewardship, which was a part of this religious back- 
ground, was the strongest motivation in his philanthropic enterprises 
is hard to say. Strongly imbued with the Darwinian theories of “strug- 
gle for existence” and “survival of the fittest” he concluded that the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few — ^the fittest — ^was a part 
of the life history described by the evolutionists. The good life for 
millionaires, it followed, consisted in acting as trustees for the poor 
and in administering their estates while alive for the best interests of 
their fellow men.28 This was a satisfying resolution of an apparent 
contradiction between the moral necessities of religion and the 
practical necessities of economics. 
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Philanthropy in Pittsburgh 

The story generally told about the origin o£ Carnegie’s interest in 
free libraries goes back to mid-century when Colonel James Anderson 
of Allegheny gave a sum of money for the establishment and sup- 
port of a library for working boys and apprentices. Carnegie’s con- 
sciousness of the value of this privilege and his continuing interest in 
the library itself may have been more than an anecdote of whose 
truth the author convinced himself by constant repetition. The An- 
derson Library was really in existence at one time but seems to have 
lost its “free” character before being absorbed by the prepublic li- 
brary agencies of Allegheny.®® Regardless of the actual role played 
by this incident in molding a philanthropic outlook along with the 
medium of its expression, we must give it more than mere mention 
because of its apparently complete acceptance by Carnegie himself 
and, of course, by most of the admirers, biographers, and librarians 
who wrote about him. This story with the one about the early free 
library opened at Dumferline by Carnegie’s father and two other 
weavers, was a favorite introduction to dedicatory addresses and so 
became more prominent in the public mind than other Carnegie 
library ideas. 

Although Allegheny seemed to have first moral claim on Car- 
negie’s attention, his first offer in the United States went to Pitts- 
burgh. The exact nature of this offer is impossible to determine 
because contemporary newspapers, some in praise and others in re- 
sentment, referred to the matter as rumor. One interpretation of the 
story was that Carnegie had offered a sum of five hundred thousand 
dollars to make the Pittsburgh Library Association (formerly the 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library and Mechanics’ Institute) a free in- 
stitution provided the city appropriated half that sum. The project 
did not receive much encouragement and went into hibernation for 
nine years. Some believed that there was feeling against Carnegie for 
having made his first free library donation to a city in Scotland (Dum- 
ferline, 1879); others that the move was interpreted locally as a bid 
for the immortalization of the benefactor. Jealousy of Carnegie’s 
great success and anger at his business methods may have turned local 
businessmen and politicians against this proffered gift.'*® The ab- 
sence of legislative sanction in Pennsyl'vania for appropriations 
toward such purposes also raised a barrier. 

When the offer was renewed in 1890, the old discord rose again. 
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This time it was over Carnegie’s stipulation that his own appointees 
to the library board were to be in a majority. The natural accusa- 
tion was that the giver wished to control the institution; the real 
reason was that Carnegie was seeking to prevent the political tinker- 
ing that had taken place in the library at Allegheny, the first Ameri- 
can city to accept a Carnegie library after Pittsburgh’s refusal in 1881. 
The matter was settled easily when the donor proposed a library 
commission consisting of equal representation for himself and the 
city.^i Nor did this compromise silence all objection. Only a week 
before the library was scheduled for dedication, the question was still 
being raised as to whether the Pennsylvania constitution permitted a 
city or a town to contribute to an institution which it did not own 
and control. Some shouted that the self-perpetuating commission, 
which had been provided for in the library ordinance, was responsi- 
ble to no one; others defended it on the ground that it would keep 
the institution out of the hands of politicians.*^ 

Not even after the building had been dedicated and opened with 
the blessings of the mayor and city council did wrangling over the 
library’s financial support cease. There were complaints t h a t the 
increasing budgetary requests had reached a figure six times as large 
as the donor’s original estimate of fifteen thousand dollars per an- 
num. The resistance of the taxpayers was being provoked.*® The 
city controller categorically refused to sign warrants for the pay- 
ment of library salaries unless the payroll, were transferred to munici- 
pal control. A private commission, in his opinion, had no right to 
control public money.** The question of a bond issue to raise funds 
for a new library-museum project of Mr. Carnegie’s stirred the 
tempest anew. This time the Chamber of Commerce and like- 
minded individuals raised their voices in disapproval of an institu- 
tion 70 per cent of whc«e book issues were in the fiction category. 
Was the city spending all that money for pure amusement? Luckily 
the bond issue in question contained many other public improve- 
ment items and was voted upon as a whole. Adverse sentiment on the 
library portion might have been strong enough to defeat it if it had 
had to stand on its own merits.*® 

The “healthy breeze of public criticism” which Camegie believed 
to be salutary to endowed institutions*® certainly did not shun his 
libraries or the benefactions whch created them. Most of the criticism 
was favorable as the man y letters he received from admirers would 
attest. Newspaper and magazine approbation, and the adulation of 
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intellectuals, teachers, and librarians must be added to the positive 
side o£ the balance. 0£ course many o£ the “fen” letters gradually got 
around to the point o£ describing some struggling library or some in- 
stitution or place that needed a library and then intimating that as- 
sistance would not be anaiss. The variety o£ such communications is 
readily seen from the examples which follow: A request from Seneca 
Falls, New York, for a set of Carnegie’s books remarking, “We have 
been for years trying to get a library and reading room here so the 
shopmen would have a place to sit of an evening and not have to go 
to Ae saloons . . a plea for funds for a non-sectarian reading 
room for working boys in New York City which was already doing 
much toward “creating a taste for reading and in keeping the boys 
from vicious lives”;** a letter asking for an appointment to discuss 
“a combination of a gift towards the establishment of our Diocesan 
Library with the building of my cathedral”;** a reminder that Car- 
negie had promised a present of a Sunday-school library;®* the Brook- 
lyn Stenographers’ Association could use a library and gymnasium;®* 
the Pittsburgh Electric club, an organization of technicians, needed 
a library;®* the East End Council (Pittsburgh) solicited a donation 
for a library to be used by its members and their families;®* the 
Aguilar Free Library was doing a very noble work and was only 
five hundred dollars short of assuring a five thousand dollar subscrip- 
tion;®* a letter from Strabane, Brodick, New Brunswick, which 
needed a place of resort for its young men among whom “drunken- 
ness and immorality” were alarmingly on the increase.®® 

The editor of the Evening Star of Dunedin, New Zealand wrote, by 
way of full justification of his bid for funds: 

Unfortunately in this community the classes and the masses are not 
by reason of recent labor troubles, so mutually interdependent as they 
should be for the advantage of the Commonwealth, and a project that is 
so intimately associated with the education of the masses has not been 
viewed with the favor it would have been had we fallen on less trouble- 
some times in New Zealand. Still I think if a large hearted man like your- 
self were to say that a contribution would be forthcoming if the general 
public and the place were to contribute a like sum, the movement would 
receive the fillip necessary to make a live project of it. Last November we 
appealed to the rate payers of Dunedin by a ballot to vote the necessary 
ftmds, but were defeated; and the present legislation requires a two thirds 
majority in favor before we can get the power to rate. Such aid would to a 
certainty galvanize our people into action which is sorely needed.®* 
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Admirers and Critics 

From the number of “keys” to American cities and “freedom” of 
Boroughs and Towns accorded Carnegie in England and Scotland, 
it would seem that he had befriended the entirety of that part of the 
world in which he was interested. Supplementing library-giving with 
the free distribution of Triumphant Democracy, he further enlarged 
the sphere of indebtedness to himself. He therefore did not want for 
friends to defend and explain his library' philanthropies, and, by 
transfer, his economic and labor policies as well.®'^ 

The one big group whose friendship Carnegie could not gather 
in was organized labor. With Homestead staring them in the face 
the workers of Pittsburgh and its surrounding area found it diffi- 
cult to accept the iron boss’s gifts. It was slyly su^ested that Car- 
negie’s deeds as a private business man had “been less scrupulous 
than they would have been if their (Carnegie’s and the plant manager, 
Frick’s) acts had been of as public a nature as, for example, the act 
of founding a public library.”®® 

Acts of direct opposition to the acceptance of Carnegie money 
were noted here and abroad.®® In September 1892, labor organiza- 
tions of Pittsburgh circulated petitions asking the city council to 
return Carnegie’s million dollar gift. A mass meeting turd parade 
were held under the auspices of the American Flint and Glass Work- 
er’s Union. The proposed location of the library was criticized as 
being beyond the reach of the workingmen of that city. It was 
charged that the people would be burdened by taxation without hav- 
ing had a chance to vote on the question. One union leader accused 
Carnegie of building libraries and then reducing wages to pay for 
them. He was reported saying, “I would sooner enter a building built 
with the dirty silver of Judas Iscariot got for betraying Jesus Christ 
than enter the Carnegie library.” Moreover, this was not a meeting 
of protest for labor only. It was also attended by several manu- 
facturers and businessmen whose opinions on taxation and feelingp 
toward Carnegie permitted them to give vent to their sentiments 
about the “Star Spangled Scotchman.”®® Plans were made to press 
the city council for a rejection of the gift. Carnegie, much grieved 
by the affair, remarked, “Public favor is ever capricious. ... It was 
pitiable if the wage earners for "whom these (libraries) were chiefly 
intended should permanently prejudiced against them by the 
shortcomings of the donor. . . .”®^ 
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It must not be concluded on the basis o£ the Pittsburgh experience 
and one other instance where a gift was voted down because of union 
opposition** that labor was universally pigheaded about the matter. 
On the whole, the logic which Samuel Gompers followed on the 
question of “blood money” was more typical of labor’s philosophy. 
Gompers realized that no man could do full justice to labor and at 
the same time amass so large a fortune. But, he argued, Carnegie 
could have done worse things with his money. He therefore advised, 
“Yes, accept his library, organize the workers, secure better condi- 
tions and, particularly, reduction in hours of labor, and then the 
workers will have the chance and leisure in which to read books.”*® 
This attitude was satisfactory as far as it went; but workingmen could 
hardly be expected to remain. silent when, at the 1897 founders’ cele- 
bration of the Pittsburgh Library, the ordinary citizen found that 
mc»t of the seats — ^and all the good seats — ^had been reserved for the 
people of importance about towm. Cynicism and doubt about the 
democratic character of this institution rose again. Remarks ranged 
from those which merely expressed anger at seeing privileges granted 
to the wealthy at a tax-supported institution to those which attacked 
the source of Carnegie’s wealth, viz., the long hours, low wages and 
seven day work week at Homestead.®*' 

Labor was not alone in linking long hours, low wages and ques- 
tionable labor policies to the philanthropic uses of surplus wealth. 
There were others who were critical of the coke and steel king’s tech- 
nic of taking away much and giving back a little in the shape of char- 
ity. “Yes, but it is not gifts that self-respecting men want from their 
oppressors. . . . The man that is strong of limb and sound in mind 
. . . wants justice, an opportunity to succeed by his own exer- 
tions. . . .”®® Nor did the system of selling at three times cost plus 
a fair profit, which was admissible in our much celebrated Tri- 
umphant Democracy, escape the notice of Carnegie’s critics even if 
the onus lay as much on a gullible public as on the shrewd in- 
dustrialist.®® 

That Carnegie did not fool all of the people even some of the 
time is well established by the number and variety of criticisms he 
provoked. Socially conscious people of all shades of opinion par- 
ticipated in exposing the ironmaster’s lust for publicity and were 
united in the opinion that he was trying to cover up Homestead with 
library buildings. 

Eugene V. Debs, speaking for the extreme Left, cried “shame” 
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upon the workers who had uncritically accepted gifts “from the hands 
of Andrew Carnegie, red with the blood of their slain comrades. 
Yes/’ said Debs, 

We want libraries, and we will have them in glorious abundance when 
Capitalism is abolished and workingmen are no longer robbed by the 
philanthropic pirates of the Carnegie class. . . . Then the library will be, 
as it should be, a noble temple dedicated to culture and s)TQbolizing the 
virtues of the people.®’’ 

Upton Sinclair contributed to the Comrade, a Socialistic organ, a 
satiric poem which read as follows: 

’Twas on a lofty throne of jewels piled. 

She sat, the mistress of Manhattan Isle; 

And Andrew Amiky, the champion slight, 

A modest, mild, unwcirlike hero he, 

Poured words of tender pleading in her ear: — 

Oh, come with me, fair lady, sovereign bride, 

And we will wisdom’s lofty pleasures taste; 

A thousand libraries thine shall be, 

A thousand books thy bridal bed shall form. 

And thou shalt dine three times a day on Lamb, 

With Bacon garnished, and shalt know the joys 
Of pure beneficent philanthropy; 

And daily in the papers thou shalt read 
Of ten new libraries, in cities vast. 

In villages, and Indian wigwams too. 

In Texas ranches, and Esquimaux huts. 

In Heaven, Hell, and stations in between. 

Thus in polemic and satire did the Left picture Carnegie as a God- 
less, misanthropic, malevolent individual whose fibrst love was public 
recognition and flattery. Besides being antiiabor, he was also to be 
characterized, thought the radicals, as meddling, unpatriotic and 
unscrupulous in all his dealings, business and otherwise.®® 

Liberals of one type or another spoke in terms of the materialism 
and power that went with riches, of the contrast between starving 
humanity, and the ill-directed extravagances of great wealth, of 
Pinkerton’s men and of the industrial practices which aided in build- 
ing the Carnegie fortune.®® The humorists, Mr. Dooley and Mark 
Twain, confined their remarks pretty much to Carnegie’s preoccu- 
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pation with gaining popular acclaim although in one piece on “Car- 
negie Libraries” Mr. Dooley included a full line of anti-Camegie 
grievances.’^® 

It is not necessary to compile the hundreds of examples of un- 
favorable publicity Carnegie got along with the public adulation 
he craved so much. On occasion his apologists made a catalog of com- 
plaints against the great “Libraro Maniac” in order to refute some 
charges or enter claims of mitigating circumstances. We are thus 
provided with summaries of the bad things people were generally 
thinking of him.” 

One type of grievance, which appeared as intimation rather than 
as outright accusation, was concerned with the possible control of 
library policies by Carnegie. The charge that the Pittsburgh library 
had been ordered to stack its shelves and tables in favor of the gold 
standard is in this category.’^ Whatever evidence there is on this 
question points away from this conclusion. Carnegie seems to have 
scrupulously avoided interfering in the policies of his libraries.’® 

After the turn of the century, as Homestead receded farther and 
farther into the past, most of the grievances disappeared from the 
popular mind. The only sore point which still retains some of its 
old prominence is the burden of financial support which continues 
to lie heavily upon many small towns — the dubious beneficiaries of 
Carnegie library buildings. 

Here and there one still gets the broader view of Carnegie and his 
philanthropies. The twentieth-century historian, James Truslow 
Adanas, expresses almost disdain for the man “who had fought his 
workingmen’s reasonable demands for better living conditions and 
had replaced native American labor by foreign immigrants for the 
sake of more complete control over their destinies, (who) had begun 
to distribute millions for his libraries buying cheap notoriety on 
terms so onerous that more than one city, including the one in which 
I happened to live, declined to accept the money in accordance with 
them.”’^ 
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Chapter 10. BOOKMEN, LIBRARIANS, AND 
FREE BOOKS 


Publish]^ and Booksellers 

Except for the profession of librarianship itbelf, the one 
group which had an immediate material interest in free public li- 
braries was that composed of men who published and distributed 
books to the reading public. At mid-century, when “public” libraries 
had not yet achieved tax support to any extent and librarians had 
not attained the self-consciousness of a purposeful professional 
group, the interests of bookmen and librarians seemed to be pretty 
much the same. The most widely circulated publishers* oigan of the 
time, Norton* s Literary Advertiser and its successors, printed library 
news and statistics,^ ran a series of articles on librarianship,* and was 
largely influential in initiating the idea of a librarians’ conference 
which met in 1853.^ 

In all of these references to libraries and librarians there is little 
enthusiasm for the popular library as such. First in the editorial 
heart of the Norton magazines were the Astor and Athenaeum li- 
braries; second, the young men’s and mercantile library associations; 
third, the rising free town libraries. The critics of the decidedly non- 
popular Astor were told in most certain terms that the diffusion of 
knowledge started with the teachers, ministers, authors and editors, 
and through them filtered down to the masses.^ The Boston Public 
Library apparently was acceptable only after the Athenaeum Md 
Mercantile libraries possessed the assurance that the new institu- 
tion did not threaten their interests. At that, there was some un- 
certainty about the future of a library whose privileges were avail- 
able without any fee whatsoever.^ 

As free libraries grew in number and size, publishers remained 
friendly to them and showed their friendship by frequent gifts from 
their book stocks. It was slightly different with the booksellers, who 
b^an to feel — ^at about the time of the organization of the American 
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Library Association — ^that free libraries constituted a threat to their 
economic well-being. In combating this supposed competition deal- 
ers adopted the hardiest and most direct weapon available to them — 
they cut library discounts. It was not long, however, before book- 
sellers were convinced that libraries were acting as a stimulant to 
book buying rather than the contrary.® The librarians themselves 
were not a little responsible for this change of spirit.''^ For in addi- 
tion to the mere logic of their arguments, they now had the com- 
pelling logic of their organized strength to back them. Among their 
leaders were shrewd administrators of large libraries whose business 
acumen was an even match for book dealers. The solution to the 
discount problem was to let dealers compete for large library book 
orders: the old rates were soon reestablished.® 

Librarians 

Last, but not least, of the interest groups which gave strength to 
the growing library movement was the library profession itself. How- 
ever much we may insist that the social ideas employed by librarians 
were mere reflections of prevailing cultural attitudes, we shall find 
it impossible to gainsay the marvelous promotional job these men 
and women did in their struggle to win a place in the sun for their 
institution as well as for their profession. What these librarians 
did immediately upon forming their national organization was to 
give shape and direction to the library movement itself. Efficiency 
and science, the bases of success in the practical world of the time, 
formed the keynote of the library profession. By demonstrating the 
economies to be achieved by large-scale public library enterprise, the 
librarians won many a politician and conservative businessman to 
the idea of tax support. 

This process dates from the librarians’ convention of 1876 rather 
than from the earlier one in 1853. When the convention met in 1853 
the librarians (who were mostly from colleges and scholarly institu- 
tions) were a minority of the assembled body, numbering but thirty- 
one of the eighty-odd men who signed the register. The other callings 
represented were author (14), clergyman (6), professor (12), prin- 
cif^, teacher, superintendent of schools, clerk of a board of edu- 
cation, reporter, editor, bookseller, journalist, painter, naturalist, 
bibliopolist, commission merchant, insurance agent, army officer, 
customs officer, judge, lawyer, publisher, and archeologist.® With 
the little knowledge we have of those attending this meeting, we 
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can only guess that for many a man present the sole reason for at- 
tending was his interest in books and their preservation. 

Notwithstanding the preponderance of outsiders at this gathering, 
a sincere attempt was made to carry forward the interests of those 
engaged in the profession of librarianship. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was humbly stated as that of “conferring together upon the means 
of advancing the prosperity and usefulness of public libraries, and 
seeking mutual instruction and encouragement in the discharge of 
the quiet and unostentatious labors of our vocation for which each, 
at his separate post, finds perhaps but little sympathy, for which each, 
when at home, must derive enthusiasm only from within himself, and 
from the silent masters of his daily communion.”^® The librarians, 
whether from lack of interest or excessive modesty, did not offer the 
resolutions bearing on the need for popular libraries and the neces- 
sity for propagandizing in their behalf. These resolutions were intro- 
duced by two members of the clergy, one of whom had delivered the 
key address of the convention on the subject of popular libraries.^^ 

When the organizational meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation was convened in 1876 only six of the members of the first 
convention were present. There was, moreover, a decided difference 
in the composition and temper of the profession. For one thing, large 
numbers of women had entered the profession to fill the jobs opened 
by the establishment of numerous free town and city libraries. Not 
one woman had attended the conference of 1853; ten were pres- 
ent in 1876. Furthermore, practically all of the attendants in 1876 
were librarians, as contrasted with the preponderance of bibliophiles 
in 1853. The register of the later meeting contained librarians first 
and foremost. True it is, that in the absence of a library training 
school, they had to be recruited from other professions. But these 
were not the failures handed down from school and church. Many 
had prepared for teaching or the ministry but had either not prac- 
ticed these professions at all or had been in them but a short time 
before switching to librarianship. Recruits from the newspaper field, 
publishing and book trades were frequent, inasmuch as librarianship 
was then considered a cognate profession. 

Members of the American Library Association had more to do than 
to complain to each other about how little they were appreciated in 
their respective institutions. Books were coming off the press in tre- 
mendous numbers; libraries were growing by leaps and bounds. Such 
were the prospects, with no cessation of book acquisition in sight, 
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that the welcoming speaker at the convention warned the librarians 
to adopt some form of science in their work lest they be buried in 
the very mass of books they were handling.^^ 

The dark years of depression and civil war which had delayed the 
development of the profession were now in the past. The United 
States Bureau of Education had prepared its large volume on '‘pub- 
lic libraries” and had called in the leaders of the profession to write 
most of the chapters. There was a definite feeling of “being wanted” 
which had been absent from the previous convention; and librarians, 
being wanted, began to magnify their importance. Many professional 
assumptions expressed in i8y6 still apply with undiminished force. 

The time has at last come when a librarian may, without assumption, 
speak of his occupation as a profession. . . . The best librarians are no 
longer men of merely negative virtues. They are positive, aggressive 
characters, standing in the front rank of the educators of their communi- 
ties, side by side with the preachers and the teachers. The people are more 
and more getting their incentives and ideas from the printed page. 

There are more readers and fewer listeners, and men who move and lead 
the world are using the press more and the platform less. It needs no 
argument to prove that reading matter can be distributed better and more 
cheaply through lending libraries than in any other way, and we shall 
assume, what few will presume to dispute, that the largest influence over 
the people is the printed page, and that this influence may be wielded 
most surely and strongly through our libraries. 

. . . There was a time when libraries were opened only at intervals, 
and visitois came occasionally, as they come sometimes to a deserted 
castle or to a haunted house. Now many of our libraries are as accessible 
as our post-oflBices, and the number of new libraries founded has been so 
great that in an ordinary town we no longer ask, “Have you a library?" 
but “Where is your library?" as we might ask where is your school-house, 
or your post-office, or your church? 

And so our leading educators have come to recognize the library as 
sharing with the school the education of the people. The most that the 
schools can hope to do for the masses more than the schools are doing for 
them in many sections, is to teach them to read intelligently, to get ideas 
readily from the printed page. . . . Could the schools re^Iy teach the 
masses to read, they would be doing a great work. The children of the 
lower classes have to commence work at a very early age, and it is impos- 
sible to keep them in the schools long enough to educate them to any 
degree. The school teaches them to read; the library must supply them 
with reading which shall serve to educate, and so it is that we are forced 
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to divide popular education into two parts o£ almost equal importance 
and deserving equal attention: the free school and the free library.^® 

The above statement, which was more in the nature of a mani- 
festo than it was a statement of fact, had to be implemented by a long, 
hard struggle to convince numberless local and state l^islators of its 
validity. With the American Library Association giving support to 
previously isolated leaders, and the Library Journal providing from 
1876 onward a medium for the exchange of ideas, the doctrines of 
democratic diffusion of knowledge achieved a wider circulation than 
ever before^^ and provided the armament for softening legislative 
bodies (Cf. Chapter IV, p.72-76). Campaign materials were sup- 
plied to members of the profession^® and the progress of specific local 
campaigns was broadcast in the pages of the Library Journal. 

Doubtless problems of salary, status and advancement were matters 
of concern among individual members of the newly “arrived” pro- 
fession, but such matters got into public discussion very infrequently 
and then only in an indirect way.^® Librarians did, however, express 
themselves vigorously with regard to political interference in the 
staffing of libraries.^^ They were especially vocal when such a promi- 
nent member of the profession as Justin Winsor was the victim of a 
political maneuver.^® The principles of civil service in libraries were 
applauded and their abuse condemned.^® 

Doubtless an intensive biographical study of library leaders in the 
nineteenth century would contribute much to a full understanding 
of the social ideas of the library movement proper. Although we 
have learned much from the professional writings of these men 
(see Chapters IV through IX) cis to their use of social ideas in the 
enhancement of their cause, we know comparatively little of tlieir 
daily reactions to social problems both inside and outside their li- 
braries. Biographical researches which yield materials of this nature 
are comparatively scant; manuscript collections of librarians are, 
paradoxically, scarcer; and, because of the lack of either inclination 
or time, administrators of public libraries published little that would 
give us a coherent picture of their part in the social life of their 
time.®® 

One thing is absolutely certain: The deans of the 1876 conference, 
C. A. Cutter, W. F. Poole and Justin Winsor, accepted the demo- 
cratic premise of the free library movement without qualification, 
and unfalteringly led their disciples in the crusade for fuller and 
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fuller library service. The library belonged to the people and had to 
be managed to suit their purposes and theirs only. A library had to 
be open at such times as the mass of the people could make use of 
it; a library had to furnish the books that people wanted to read, not 
what the trustees felt was good for them. No sensible businessman 
would stock unsalable goods: Why should libraries persist in ac- 
quiring books that people did not want to read?^^ Charles Ammi 
Cutter may have passed off his inclusion in the Library Journal of 
Life’s satire on the exclusiveness of the Lenox Library as an item of 
mere interest and amusement; but, in explaining some years later 
his unsuitability for a position at the Lenox, he said quite seriously, 
“I want to make books useful to the greatest possible number, if 
my trustees couldn’t stand that at the Athenaeum how would the 
Lenox trustees like it?”®* 

Among the later arrivals in the profession were several courageous 
men who dared even greater innovations in order to serve more ef- 
fectively the mass of the people to whom free libraries belonged. 
For open bookstacks, deposit stations and branches, card indexes, im- 
proved arrangements of books, children’s collections, other special 
collections, better arranged buildings, etc., much credit is due to 
men like William Howard Brett, John Cotton Dana, and Melvil 
Dewey. 

Dewey, the outstanding organizing mind in the profession, had 
been possessed of a reformist urge from early youth. He preached 
efficiency and economy both from his own personal predilections 
and as a means of convincing practical-minded voters of the possi- 
bilities of development in public libraries. He therefore set out to 
standardize library methods and equipment in the manner of the 
best business practice of the period. Said he: “As much uniformity 
as is consistent among the differently constituted libraries is a neces- 
sity for the full measure of economy; the present extravagance is al- 
most entirely in doing things by ones, instead of by thousands, and 
the possibility of labor-saving in cataloging and money-saving in sup- 
plies is conditional upon the degree of uniformity in methods and 
appliances.’’ In the name of efficiency he advocated the opening of a 
s^ool for prospective librarians (which he headed) and established 
the Library Bureau, a private enterprise which manufactured and 
distributed standardized library equipment.®® 

Dewey’s business acumen was doubtless of a very high order, 
although his ethics were called to question on occasion.®^ On the 
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whole his activities in educational and library pursuits were directed 
toward progressive ends. As Secretary of the New York State Board 
of Regents from 1889 to 1899 he did much to raise the academic 
standards of New York schools and successfully agitated for expanded 
educational facilities for both young and old. Even his somewhat 
disproportionate emphasis on the adoption of simplified spelling, 
abbreviations, and the metric system of weights and measures, was 
rooted in a desire to discard some of the encumbrances of elementary 
education and to release more time for teaching understanding rather 
than words and numbers. His championing of women in the library 
profession is to be coimted as a major contribution to librarianship,®* 
and his part in the organization of a Children’s Library Associ- 
ation to improve the quality of children’s reading materials is worthy 
of mention. 

In view of Dewey’s interest in such movements as world peace and 
shorter hours for labor, one would be inclined to place him definitely 
on the prc^essive side of the political scene were it not for an ac- 
cusation of racial bias of which he never adequately cleared himself. 
The charges upon which Dewey received a hearing before the New 
York State Board of Regents were to the effect that contemporane- 
ously with his tenure of state office, he was managing the Lake Placid 
Club, which excluded from membership all Jews “even when of 
unusual personal qualifications.’’ Dewey’s claim that the bias was not 
a personal one but a regulation of the club failed to satisfy the regents 
inasmuch as the testimony revealed that he and his wife owned a 
majority of stock of the Lake Placid Company, which in turn owned 
and managed the Club’s property. The final action of the Regents 
was to admonish the Director of the State Library that they would 
frown upon his “further control of a private business which continues 
to be conducted on such lines is incompatible with the legitimate 
requirements of his position in the service of the educational in- 
terests of the State of New York.’’®® 

In the practice of the profession proper all evidence demonstrates 
the librarians’ unqualified adherence under Dewey’s leadership to 
the democratic ideal of expanding social service — ^in this case, library 
service — ^to the full extent of available facilities. Only the captious 
historian would insist that professional aggrandizement was the main 
motivation for the tremendous missionary zeal which librarians ex- 
hibited in their efforts to expand service for Americans of all ages, 
races, creeds and conditions of life. No one can doubt that in the 
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performance of their appointed task librarians in public institutions 
adhered firmly to the principle of service as the people wanted it, not 
as their governors wanted them to have it. This principle they in- 
sisted upon even at the risk at times of antagonizing their employers, 
the library trustees. 

It is no surprise, then, that in evaluating the forces of the library 
movement in the latter part of the nineteenth century ,2'? reminiscing 
librarians overemphasize the role played by the profession itself. To 
man y the library movement is to be identified most closely with the 
American Library Association, the state library commissions and as- 
sociations, and the missionary spirit of librarians individually and 
collectively.®* To some the dynamic character of Melvil Dewey is all 
important.®* To those who knew the movement only in the last 
years of the century, the activities of women’s organizations stand 
out as being the main prop of the movement. This is especially true 
of those who were working in the Middle West during these years.*® 

Librarians who look beyond their own recollections for the under- 
lying forces of the library movement offer varying explanatory 
theories. These run from a postulation of an unexplained, spiritually 
determined renaissance*^ to an analysis based purely on the so- 
cialistic trend which resulted in bath houses, public school build- 
ings, and adequate health inspection, along with public libraries.*® 
More generally the free library is associated with the development of 
a national culture and with the expansive mood of the country. These 
ideas are connected variously with cultural currents of the time. 
Some emphasize the educational movement as started by Horace 
Mann and retarded by the Civil War,** others, lyceums, Chautauqua 
and settlement houses;®^ one view places in the foreground the New 
England influence as spread by Emerson’s lectures and the like; an- 
other, the new literature of Mark Twain and Bret Harte. If these 
authors stimulated reading, expansion and prosperity after the Civil 
War provided the economic base for producing and buying books in 
greater numbers.*® 

Acknowledging the debt of thousands of public libraries to dona- 
tions of buildings, money'and books, many librarians place philan- 
thropy in an outstanding position among the causes of library 
growth. Among the motives attributed to philanthropists are local 
pride and the desire to have the people as a whole share the scientific 
and cultural progress of the time.*® 

The few librarian observers who penned their analyses while the 
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movement was still in process were wont to stress the democratic, ma- 
terialistic, and humanitarian components of free library growth. 
One, siting in 1889 said: 

This ‘‘Boston Public Library,” however, was designed primarily to bring 
within the reach of the clerk, the mechanic, the laborer, all the treasures 
of literature. The experiment was so immediately successful that it was 
quickly tried in other places, and now public libraries are to be found 
in every part of the country. 

Not only this, but the library was to be the means of rescuing them from 
the dangers of the street, the saloon, the low amusements of the poor; 
to lift them above the sordid surroundings of their daily life.®^ 

More concrete in its terminology and broader in its interpretative 
scope was William I. Fletcher’s pithy summary: 

No one can doubt that out of the great manufacturing interests of New 
England grew a demand for books to promote intelligent and successful 
workmanship, nor that the political and humanitarian movement, which 
was so intense in New England at the middle of the century, also led to 
a craving for books and a desire to have all the people well read. Doubt- 
less the peculiar combination of great industrial and commercial activity, 
social unrest and progressivisms, political idealism and intellectual hun- 
ger, which marks the New England character at home and “out west,” 
furnishes the best possible conditions for the growth of the public library 
idea.®® 



Chapter 11. SERVICE TO MEET READERS’ 
NEEDS 


The concept of service, which took hold early in the history 
of free libraries, was one of accommodation to the needs of the mass 
of voters by whose mandate and for whose benefit the libraries were 
being run. The early trustees of the Boston and New Bedford li- 
braries set the tone of social service which was copied and expanded 
by subsequent boards and librarians all over the country. The de- 
sires and convenience of readers were the sole criteria for selecting, 
arranging, and listing books. Libraries were built where they would 
be most accessible to the greatest number of readers. Hours of open- 
ing were determined in accordance with needs of the majority of 
the population. 

Buildings 

Inasmuch as there seems to have been a fair amount of agreement 
on such matters as location, there is little documentation on the 
subject. Where a question arose, or where there were two or more 
suggestions as to the choice of a site, it was not unusual to find one 
faction setting forth the claims of those people who did not have 
access to private or athenaeum libraries. One should not, it was 
argued, “hinder the free use of books, and the acquirement of knowl- 
edge by the common people, the laboring man, the toiler.”^ In 
situations where libraries were not reaching as many people as it 
was thought they should, or where circulation was falling off, remedy 
was sought in relocating the library building or in making its physi- 
cal facilities more suitable for the reading clientele.^ 

Branch Libraries 

As cities spread farther and farther from their original centers, it 
became clear that large portions of the population could reach the 
main” library only with great inconvenience. This was especially 
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true of the urban working-man and woman who could afford neither 
the time nor the carfare to reach centrally located book collections. 
Having completed an exhausting day’s work in factory or office, peo- 
ple had little inclination to travel to a library.^ 

When the early branches of the Boston Public Library were being 
discussed by the library management, there arose a question which 
made the trustees hesitate. Would the opening of the branches make 
inroads into the clientele, and therefore the importance of the main 
library?* It was soon conceded that both the permanence and the 
popularity of libraries would be saved by the opening of branches 
nearer the people’s homes. Both the testimony of the librarian and 
the statistics prepared by him convinced the trustees that the prestige 
of the main library would not suffer. The reasons were: (i) accom- 
modations for the readers of “popular” materials were insufficient at 
the main library; (2) the people in certain sections of the city were 
infrequent borrowers at the central location; (3) it should not be 
necessary for people of insufficient means to pay carfare even to get 
to a branch already established; (4) branches are a convenient method 
of catering to special population groups, such as industrial employees, 
non-English speaking groups, etc.® 

Long before New York City had achieved a tax-supported free li- 
brary, the semipublic New York Free Circulating Library began to 
open branches. The trustees and philanthropic friends of the library 
argued from the point of view of the humanitarian objectives of this 
institution, viz., to provide convenient reading facilities for the poor 
and to raise the level of morality in the community.® The story of 
how a local library branch had driven a neighboring saloon out of 
business demonstrated one practical result of opening branches.'^ 
Some citizens, innocent of the host of problems implicit in good 
library administration, considered it practical to establish a branch 
collection in each of the city’s precinct houses. In this way, they 
claimed, the municipcility could develop an economical method of 
preventing and punishing crime.® 

As one would expect, the branch library was pri m arily a phe- 
nomenon of large industrial cities. Wherever large working popu- 
lations were spread over far-flung areas of a city, it was deemed ex- 
pedient (whether for reasons of democratic policy, humanitarian up- 
lift, or practical utility) to establish branches near the homes of work- 
ers. TUs logic was seen to operate in the urban centers of the Mid- 
dle West as frequently and as forcefully as in the cities of the East.® 
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On occasion a branch was established in response to a petition by 
a labor organization,^® but, almost always, it was a result of investi- 
gation and analysis by the library management itself. 

Given the idea of service to the whole people, it was but a step 
from branch libraries to “delivery” or “deposit” stations,^^ and thence 
to a highly developed system of traveling libraries. The “traveling” 
library, first seen in Scotland in 1817,^2 though best adapted to the 
needs of rural villages and farming communities,^® was put to great 
advantage for workers in mining and lumber camps.^^ The moving 
book collection was also employed with great success to serve 
“branchless” inhabitants of factory and tenement districts in laige 
cities. In short, any place where people gathered for some purpose 
was an opening for this sort of library work.^® The traveling library 
was the creation of the library people themselves and received little 
impetus from its prospective users. In fact, it was because it had 
no root in the popular will that the secretary of the Board of Library 
Commissioners in New Hampshire had no confidence in its future 
success. The system was altogether too paternal to insure its perma- 
nence.^® 


Added Service for the Readers 

While many technics of library science developed according to 
administrative expediency, some of the more important improve- > 
ments were made with the reading clientele as their frame of ref- 
erence. Access to bookstacks, though at first conceived as a privilege 
of highest desirability for student and scholarly readers, was later 
argued on the basis of serving the workingman’s needs. The “closed 
sheUers” maintained that an intelligent desk attendant would be 
more helpful to “lower-class men” than admission to the stacks.^® On 
the other side, it was claimed that 'the card catalog repelled the 
worker; that what he wanted was a chance to sit down among the 
books and choose for himself.^® Of course, the closed-shelf school 
thought that open access would be abused by the le$s educated cmn- 
mon folk and would result not only in the disorder of the libraries’ 
shelves but also in the loss of books by outright theft. It was left to 
library experience to obliterate this distrust of the people.®® 

True it was that the card catalog presented a forbidding aspect to 
all but the students who already had a good idea ql what they wanted 
and knew the authors’ names of the books they were seeking. That 
the management of the Boston Public Library was ever aware of this 
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problem there can be no doubt. Not only did its annual reports re- 
peatedly speak of intentions to improve service in this direction, but 
there is concrete evidence of this library’s efforts in the form of com- 
plete and well-arranged printed catalogs of its various divisions, sub- 
ject lists for specific group needs, annotated book lists, and a bulletin 
published periodically giving a list of current acquisitions. In pro- 
viding these aids to readers the library was doing an immeasurable 
educational service'; it was giving the bibliographically unsophisti- 
cated reader an easy access to the mysteries of accumulated knowl- 
edge.2i Carrying the general idea a little further, one library posted 
daily lists of subjects having current interest along wth recom- 
mended pertinent readings. This library also allowed borrowers to 
leave reserve post cards. Both of these measures ivere introduced in 
order to overcome aimless reading among beginners in the public 
library. The daily lists would suggest readings grouped around sub- 
jects of interest to the reader; the reserve system would prevent hap- 
hazard reading by people who became discouraged when they could 
not secure the books which they had intended to read.®* 

In time other restrictions on the use of the library were removed 
or relaxed and new services were added. The minimum age of 
r^istiants was lowered and eventually children’s rooms were opened. 
Registration and fine regulations were eased. Among the service 
innovations were the interlibrary loan,*® the circulation of pictures,®* 
and the provision of public readings for entertainment.®* 

Much of the adapted and extended service of the late nineteenth- 
century public library was summarized in a symposium (Hi library 
service to factory workers: 

The library building should be on a main street. It should be well lighted 
and heated, and made as attractive as possible inside and out. It should 
be open every evenir^ until at least 9 o’clock, Sundays included. Books 
should be selected with a view to satisfying the particular needs of me- 
chanics. Their attention can be attracted to the libraries by placing 
book bulletins in their factories and by sending out small travelling li- 
braries. The reading room should be as free as possible from restrictions.** 

Hours of Opening 

It required comparatively short experience in the operation of 
public libraries, to demonstrate to boards of trustees, examining com- 
mittees, and librarians that the major part the populaticKi, the 
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working people, could not visit the libraries during a nine-to-five, 
Monday-through-Saturday opening. In view of the fact that library 
hours coincided with the working hours of industry, the library was 
thus not able to perform one of the prime functions of its design, 
viz., the elevation of the community’s laboring classes. 

The broadest expression of the movement to open libraries at such 
times when the wage-earners could use them appeared in the New 
York Star in the year 1890. The Star urged that all of the free li- 
braries and reading rooms in New York, including the Astor and 
the Lenox, be throxvn open seven days a week, all the year round; 
and also that the number of these libraries ‘‘be indefinitely increased, 
so that the working people might have ample opportunity to read. 
For the multitude like to read, when they can, and readers are sel- 
dom criminals and never fools.”^^ 

Evening Hours 

That library reports contain scant discussion on the subject of 
evening opening is clear proof that such an extension of hours was 
a matter of course to library administrators. There was universal 
acceptance of Justin Winsor’s dictum: “The hours that a library is 
open must correspond to the hours when any considerable number 
of the people will come to it.” Among the few instances where the 
issue became a subject of criticism and contention was that of the 
Astor in New York. The explanation that there was a great risk of 
fire because of the use of gas jets at night failed to satisfy critics who 
said that the trustees were practicing economy at the expense of the 
workingmen and women of the city.^s The management of the 
Boston Public Library reported quite candidly that its reason for not 
opening Bates Hall (reference library) in the evening was the ex- 
pense involved in lighting the library and paying for extra attend- 
ants.^^ It was felt Aat the public interest would be much better 
served if books were bought with this money. In the few cases where 
discussion arose on the subject of evening opening, the crucial argu- 
ments on the side of this added service were pretty much the same — 
availability to those who worked all day, and the prevention of 
drunkenness and crime.^^ 

Sunday Opening 

If the logic of popular needs was followed in arguing the question 
of Sunday opening, there would have been as little discussion as there 
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was in the matter of extending library hours into the evening. How- 
ever, with the strength of organized religion pressing for a strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the historical course of Sunday opening did 
not run quite so smoothly. Though the struggle was fought on 
secular as well as religious grounds, the ideas presented by the anti- 
Sunday factions were generally rationalizations of deeply rooted re- 
ligious tenets. In the final analysis, the bitter debates on the Sunday- 
opening question were merely one aspect of the larger struggle be- 
tween democracy, science and liberal religion on the one hand, and 
conservative politics and religion on the other,®^ 

In all of the detailed public statements, legislative hearings, edi- 
torials and articles, little was said against Sunday opening which went 
beyond restating the formula of Sabbatarian adherence. Solicitous- 
ness for library workers who would supposedly have to w’ork seven 
days a week was a transparent cavil. Likewise was the fear that this 
act would hurt the laboring class — whom it was specifically intended 
to help — by setting the precedent for a longer work week. The ap- 
peal to a Massachusetts law which forbade all but work of charity on 
Sunday — and this was not an act of charity — ^was a resort to friendly 
tradition in legal garb. One argument which outdistanced the rest for 
ingenuity, was that the city should not knowingly provide a place of 
holiday rendezvous, “not always for innocent purposes,” for the 
young men and women of Boston. Personal advertisements had al- 
ready appeared in the public press arranging “dates” at the public 
library, having purposes far different from the use of the library’s 
reading facilities. This was an outcome not intended by the moral 
uplift promoters of public libraries. 

As to the profession itself, opposition was pretty much confined 
to Jewett and his colleagues at Boston, and even this opposition 
wilted in the face of public fire. Jewett did not want his own staff to 
work on the seventh day and refused to hire inexperienced librar- 
ians for Sunday service. If extra pay were offered, jealousy and 
feelings of discrimination on the part of Sunday observers would re- 
sult. If Jewett had opposed Sunday opening only as a means of 
protecting the rights of his staff, no one could have blamed him. But 
so consistent and complete was the rationale of his opposition, and 
so flavored with the emotion of religious objection, that he was ac- 
cused of basing his point of view on his own predilections. Once it 
was intimated that his position as a church warden had much to do 
with his opposition. Another time, someone at a Common Council 
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hearing accused him of not wanting to travel into Boston on Sundays 
from his country home. 

Practically no prominent librarian in the national association spoke 
disapprovingly of Sunday opening, except with regard to the very 
special problem which existed in the one-librarian library. Samuel 
S. Gfeen, Justin Winsor, William F. Poole, W. H. Brett, Mary S. 
Cutler, George W. Cole, and others made unqualifiedly favorable 
reports on Sunday opening.^s £, A. Axon, one of the most vocal 
of British librarians at international professional conferences, spoke 
repeatedly in favor of Sunday opening.®* Reuben Guild, represent- 
ing the college field, was a lone voice when he spoke against Sunday 
work. His opposition was, more than anything else, a matter of aca- 
demic strategy. He was interested in keeping the status of the college 
librarian on a par with that of his colleagues in the faculty.®* 

Melvil Dewey explained that he had begun his study of the ques- 
tion with a strong prejudice against it but had been forced in the 
intervening years to change his mind. He too had a very special con- 
sideration in the back of his mind. Inasmuch as “This association 
has been singularly free from the stigma of being a trades union,” he 
very much regretted the spirit which favored Sunday service with 
extra pay. Reconciling professional interest with missionary spirit, 
he prescribed an appeal to the public not to deprive librarians of 
their Sabbath, but to give added monetary support so that library 
managements could hire the necessary extra help.®® Dewey’s point 
of view, while here applied to a specific problem, actually summarized 
the working philosophy of the entire profession: The realization of 
self-interest through democratic altruism. 

Book Selection 

This habit of making the public library satisfy the democratic 
criteria of greater popular choice and participation was neither the 
invention nor the exclusive property of librarians who managed our 
tax-supported institutions. The operational test of success was the 
degree to which a library satisfied the needs of a taxpaying public. 
This tvas the principle upon which Ticknor insisted and which he 
wrote into the “constitution”®® of the Boston Public Library with 
the somewhat reluctant support of Bates, Everett and the other city 
fathers. The announced policy of trustees and librarians in public 
libraries generally was to survey the “intellectual, moral and pos- 
sibly imaginative wants” of the people in any given locality and 
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then to proceed, within the limits of income and liberally interpreted 
propriety, to place these materials on the library shelves.*^ 

A library must meet every need of its clientele lest it languish 
among a hostile people. Tax funds must always purchase what “pop- 
ular” demand dictates. Endowment funds would be devoted to pur- 
chasing standard reference works and classics, but the people’s money 
must be tagged for current needs. If funds permit, the request of a 
single reader for a particular book should be satisfied. All faiths, 
and all shades of each faith, must be represented on the shelves of 
city libraries lest anyone in the city’s population be offended. Every 
race and language of cosmopolitan cities should be catered to if a 
public library seeks to perform its full function. If portions of the 
clientele cannot read English, books must be supplied in their na- 
tive languages. Even an Americanization program must be sacri- 
ficed temporarily in order to reach this part of the people. More- 
over, a by-product of this work with the foreign bom would be the 
lessening of their discontent and ignorance — both outstanding causes 
of disloyalty and rebellion.^® 

Doubtless the reform, humanitarian, and educational purposes of 
the public library would have been served best if only “good” litera- 
ture were read by the clientele. Libraries would, however, have de- 
feated their purpose by offering exclusively that reading which trus- 
tees, directors and librarians considered beneficial. The book col- 
lection had to be attractive to the majority of potential readers in the 
population; all efforts to weight libraries with only the “highest” 
type of reading were resisted. Books, it was maintained, had to be 
“adapted to the wants of the masses who bear the burden of taxa- 
tion.”*® 

Library managements hastened to explain that their policy was not 
merely one of pandering to undeveloped tastes. It was justified by 
the pedagogical principle of graded reading by whose mechanism the 
common folk would start with simple popular books and graduate 
to the more solid forms of reading. Besides, as more than one library 
ofiBcial insisted, with a free choice of reading in which fiction was 
included, there would not be a disproportionate quantity of novel 
reading.*® Many an occasion was made to dispel the popular illusion 
that industrial and office workers read only trash, or even that their 
reading habits were appreciably different from those of their brethren 
in the upper ranges of the social scale. By drawing on circulation sta- 
tistics, reinforced by direct staff contacts with readers, <^&:ials under- 
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lined the surprising quantity o£ mental activity among the poorer 
classes.^i 

It was pointed out at a meeting of the Massachusetts Library Club 
that, by making the acquaintance of labor leaders as well as other 
prominent citizens, librarians would not only learn the needs of local 
skilled workers but would also accomplish a good deal in the way of 
reducing novel reading.^® 

Fiction 

One source of perennial worry to library officials was the prefer- 
ence shown by the public for novel reading. It was not that the li- 
brary people were against the reading of fiction as such, but that they 
suffered embarrassment before the controllers of local funds when 
attempting to represent the library as an “educational” institution. 
The big taxpayer, who frequently felt that he was the one who was 
giving a public library to the people, threatened regularly to with- 
hold his gifts to an institution which was providing mere entertain- 
ment. 

In counteracting pressures of this kind, the library interests did 
not have to use a logic manufactured without basis in fact. It was 
true that the mass of the people did not possess scholarship and 
literary culture. They were not even trained readers. In this case 
the only democratic and practical policy to pursue was to give them 
the rea^ng they liked and understood; to supply them with reading 
matter from which they could derive some benefit. If the masses 
were mere (sici) children as far as culture was concerned, it might 
even be desirable to stock juvenile books and simple geographies. 
Moreover, there was no intention here of disregarding the distinc- 
tion between “good” and “bad’” novels. There were novels that 
taught lasting lessons; there were novels that could be consecrated 
“to the service of sound morality and religious feith.” By omitting 
all fiction from the reading diet, one was in effect discarding a most 
excellent medium through which an acquaintance with the condi- 
tions of modem life could be made. Then too, light reading encour- 
aged the reading habit, and thus provided the basis for improving 
the tastes and expanding the intellects of the people. The process 
of graded reading forked well with fiction as a starting point. One 
could proceed from the Tale of Two Cities to the history of the 
French Revolution, and then to the principles of social economy 
which underlay such uprisings of the people.*® 
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One learned from daily experience how to operate a library suc- 
cessfully: Pack your library with reference works in history, biogra- 
phy and geography and the people will not frequent it. Provide only 
the “solid” works and your institution is a failure! The librarian 
cannot afford to sit in an ivory tower. What the people need is re- 
laxation, not instruction. Remove fiction books and you reduce 
the extent of the library’s use by three quarters.*^ 

Librarians and trustees did not always assume this defensive posi- 
tion. When they were operating in their humanitarian role, their 
tone was self-righteous and bold. They asserted that, were readers 
never to get further than fiction — even cheap fiction — this type of 
reading was better than no reading, and at that was an improvement 
over the vicious associations and wretched surroundings of the in- 
digent.^® They could thus justify the use of public money in pur- 
chasing novels on grounds other than their intrinsic literary v^ue. 
Whereas at times — ^to suit the argument — they claimed that body 
exercise at the daily job prepared the laborer for serious mental exer- 
tion in the evening, the justificadon for stocking libraries with fic- 
tion books demanded quite a different logic, viz., those who worked 
hard all day needed relaxation, recreation and escape.'*® On the 
authority of the psychologist, G. Stanley Hall, they could main- 
tain that a good novel rests the nerves in a way more wholesome 
“than does a cup of strong tea”;*’^ to this the library people could 
add, “Certainly more wholesome than some of the other stimulating 
drinks and actmties resorted to by urban industrial workers.”^* 

Censorship and Exclusion 

In spite of widespread feeling against the prevailing emphasis on 
fiction in public libraries, there was only an occasional outburst on 
the part of guardians of the public welfare j^fainst a library admin- 
istration.*® Librarians could take dedication speakers with a grain 
of salt, when, with paternal admonition or threats of damnation, 
they spoke of the importance of selecting only “good” literature and 
rejecting lying romances.®® The vogue of quoting Dr. Isaac Raye on 
insanity from overindulgence in novel reading®^ dropped out of 
the picture almost before professional discussion on fiction in li- 
braries began. Only one American librarian, William Kite, of the 
Friends’ Free Library in Germantown, Pennsylvania, seriously ad- 
vocated complete exclusion of fiction from public libraries. His 
objection to novel reading by the sons and daughters of the co mm on 
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folk was that it gave them false ideas of life and made them dis- 
satisfied with their “lowly but honest occupations.”®* 

While much of the criticism of fiction reading was religious and 
moralistic, there was a class of sensational, prurient literature which 
no educator, however advanced in his ideas, would want to distribute 
to the youth in his charge. Most of the literature of the library 
movement with regard to this point is so general that it is frequently 
impossible to distinguish between those critics who attacked pop- 
ular novels because of the “atheistic, antisocial, ultraradical, semi- 
papist,” papist, or antipapist views they encouraged,®* and those 
whose interest — ^if sometimes overzealous — ^was the emotional sta- 
bility of young readers. Indeed, was it not one of the original and 
lasting purposes of the free library to combat the sensational weeklies 
and other pernicious literature?®^ 

Despite the scrupulous adherence of librarians to the canons of 
good taste; despite their care to publicize their unremitting rejection 
of licentious, unclean books; despite their painful explanations cm 
differences in treatment of adult and youthful readers, and on the 
lengths to which librarians went to keep improper books out of the 
hands of young borrowers; despite all of these precautions®® they 
could not escape public censure at all times and in all places. The li- 
brarians’ obligation to collect all works of literary merit — ^including 
Sterne, Smollet, Fielding, and the novelists of French realism — got 
them into trouble more than anything else. 

The most celebrated crusade against “immoral” novels in a li- 
brary was that carried on by James M. Hubbard against the institu- 
tion which employed him, the Boston Public Library. Hubbard’s 
biggest grievance was against that part of the library’s collection 
labeled “The Inferno”; it was this collection which included titles 
available only to adult borrowers. In the early stages of the contro- 
versy, the management seemed penitent and promised a more care- 
ful examination of incoming titles. Later, apparently fed up with 
Hubbard’s meddling activity, the administration stood its ground 
and, with the aid of a sympathetic press, argued the crusader into 
submission.®® The librai7’s defense was positive, indignant apd 
caustic: 

The library, as has been stated, is maintained as a great popular metro- 
politan institution. It is not a goody-goody Sunday school library, such 
as many seem to wish to make it; it is not kept up expressly for the benefit 
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of the Puritan New Englander — a type of individual which is now much 
scarcer in these parts than further west — although it is intended to meet 
his requirements, but it is also intended to meet the requirements of the 
Roman Catholic Irishman, the atheistic German, the radical Frenchman, 
all of whom are citizens of Boston, paying their proportion of the taxes 
which support the institution, and therefore equally entitled to be con- 
sidered in the selection of books and periodicals. . . . The standards of 
each country are accepted in the choice of its works. Thus the works of 
Zola and Paul de Kock are not circulated, as there is serious question of 
their morality in France.®^ 

With public opinion firmly behind them, American librarians 
never had to defend their selection of books against public petitions, 
clerical interference, and senatorial charges as did Ae librarians of 
St. Etienne, a suburb of Paris, in 1867.®® A certain measure of cir- 
cumspection, tempered by a goodly amount of willing conformity, 
and buttressed by the prestige of libraries in large cities, usually pro- 
vided the library administration tvith sufiBcient fortification ^inst 
moralistic raids. 

Of the three elements which lent strength to the independence erf 
libraries in matters of book selection, “conformity” was protably 
the most potent. At least this is what a check of eleven public library 
catalogs for their inclusion of the French novelists in English trans- 
lation would reveal.®® The novelists who were completely pro- 
scribed by guardians of the public morality, both civic and literary,®® 
were found only in rare instances. Where a few titles from the pens 
of some of the authors had been declared acceptable, these titles and 
perhaps a few others were placed on the shelves. The New York 
Free Circulating Library, the Jersey City Free Library, and the New- 
buryport, Massachusetts Public Library shelved more of these 
questionable books than did the others. Thus Boui^et, Dumas, 
Mme. Collet, Feydeau, Flaubert, Goncourt, Maupassant, both Mus- 
sets, and Zola were almost completely absent from library shelves; 
Balzac and Daudet were represented by a few of their more popular 
and proper stories; and Sand, by a larger number of books — ^includ- 
ing a few which had been declared ineligible for respectable people. 

When one attempts to study the exclusion of ccaitroversial books 
in the social sciences, he does not find lines as clearly drawn as they 
were for the literature of French realism. Fr<Hn the limited re- 
sgmrch done on this subject it would be impossible to draw any but a 
few extremely tentative conclusions; for many factors are involved 
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which do not stand out clearly in a tabulation of books listed in pub- 
lic library catalogs. Such questions as these must be asked: Were the 
titles checked popularly received and widely read at the time they 
were published? What was the consensus of contemporary critical 
estimates? Was a particular work considered too advanced for ordi- 
nary readers? We must, for instance, consider the date of publication 
of the library catalog. The later the catalog, the more likely it was to 
list books about which there was some contest; then too, the longer 
a book circulated after its first publication, the better the basis of 
judgment for librarians who tested their selections by the measure of 
popular acceptance. 

The more one examines the tabulated results of a library catalog, 
the more one sees the many pitfalls which must be avoided by the 
student who wishes to reach really valid conclusions on the subject of 
library censorship. What is one to say when he finds that very little 
of the social literature output ever reached most of the public li- 
braries at all? What is one to conclude when the nonagitational labor 
treatises of Richard T. Ely and antilabor writings of Francis Lieber 
do turn up in library catalogs, but when the 'equally conservative — 
and sometimes most conservative — social science books by John 
Bates Clark, Washington Gladden and Josephus N. Lamed, do not?®i 
On the other hand, should not one be on his guard when he finds 
the difficult and unpopular Karl Marx in more libraries than the 
more digestible Bellamy, Boyessen, Donnely, Gunton, Lloyd, Mc- 
Kaye, Moody, and Wright?®^ The exclusion of these books could 
certainly not be any more of an accident than the inclusion on a 
wide scale of the evolutionary treatises of Darwin, Fiske, Gray and 
Huxley. By the last quarter of the nineteenth century the citizens 
of northeastern United States had accepted evolution but as yet would 
have little to do with socialistic theories. 

To make the problem even more difficult, the library profession 
has left us very meager documentary evidence to assist us in our 
research. This absence of materials may lead to one of many con- 
clusions: There may not have been enough censorship to mention; 
it may have been so powerful as to demand complete acquiescence; 
or, more plausible than either of these, the process of conformity on 
the part of librarians may have been so subtle, so natural, that it 
did not occur to anyone to remark on the subject. Librtirians after all 
were public servants and, from what we can know of them, they 
rarely injected into their work preferences other than those expressly 
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made known by communities and their influential leaders. The 
provocation of censorship may not even have been suflSciently in evi- 
dence to raise the question. 

That the problem was not completely foreign to librarians is clear 
from a brief statement made by a library leader during a conference 
discussion on “improper books.” He said that although his remarks 
were outside the original scope of discussion, viz., improper fiction, 
it was worth mentioning that there were two sides to the question 
of selecting books in economics and politics. The point he wMted 
to make was: “There is in those fields such a diversity, such a con- 
trariety of opinions that we may well be very careful about excluding 
books because they differ from the opinions which are accepted now. 
We must rememlDer that the cranky idea of today may possibly be 
the accepted belief tomorrow; so that there are none of those books 
that we, perhaps, should absolutely exclude.”®® 

We are somewhat better informed on the positive side of book 
selection, “inclusion,” than we are on the negative, “exclusion.” 
Proceeding on the assumption that librarians attempted to cater to 
public tastes, we can say that history, biography, travel and popular 
science were in abundance in public libraries.®* A glance at a few 
catalogs of library collections and lists of current accessions confirms 
this view. Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Irving, Hitchcock, Agassiz, 
Miller and Lyell were almost always a part of library collections. 
This emphasis was, moreover, eminently satisfactory to the guard- 
itms of public taste who felt that political stability was enhanced by 
a backward look into history and that economic progress was ad- 
vanced by the reading of science and mechanics. Furthermore, li- 
braries were urged to collect local, regional, and national history 
for two reasons, viz., the stimulation of patriotism and the preserva- 
tion of materials for futmre historians.®® 

Technical Books 

In the selection of biography, history and travel, librarians were 
following traditional lines of emphasis and therefore had few oc- 
casions to announce their policy with reference to these categories. 
The purchase of books in technical sciences received a good deal of 
attention in the literature both because of its novelty to the li- 
brarians and its adaptability as favorable propaganda among local 
businessmen. Actually, all the librarians were doing was to mold 
part of their collection around a special and important activity of the 
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community, the local industries. They were also buying books for 
the greatest number who needed them most. They bought not for 
the professional, not for the capitalist, but for the mechanic.®* 

The idea of stressing the purchase of technical books may have 
been common to many libraries, but the rationale was not always 
the same. Some did it with a view to entrenching the library in the 
community by gaining the confidence of workingmen.®^ A few 
spoke of the necessity of keeping industry itself informed along 
technical lines.®® Very many were primarily concerned with fur- 
nishing reading matter which would ennoble the workers’ concep- 
tion of his job, enhance his skill, and possibly improve his earning 
power. Raising the socio-economic status of the w^orker was a para- 
mount consideration.®® 

Frequently library committees advised the selection of certain tech- 
nical books and periodicals, or even made specifications about fu- 
ture trends in book buying. These recommendations often men- 
tioned the class of readers in whose interest the selection policy was 
being made, sometimes defining groups by their special vocational 
interest.’’® The next step following the established connection be- 
tween technical reading and technical skill was to remark the rela- 
tionship between technical skill and financial prosperity.’^’^ It was 
this last link that the shrewd publicist and promoter of the St. Louis 
Public Library, Frederick Crunden, emphasized in his appeal to 
the commercial and industrial interests of his city. Said he, the 
economic prosperity of the community depended in a large degree 
upon the technical education of the working people.’’® A further 
elaboration of the materialistic motif argued that the value of real 
estate increased where wage-earners were assisted in bettering their 
earning power.’'® 

While an occasional promoter might have stretched the point 
for reasons of his own, one cannot doubt the library people’s sin- 
cerity and genuineness of motive in the matter of adding technical 
books to the collection. The need was present and was functional to 
the basic activities in which the population was engaged — ^those of 
making things, of performing services and, individually, of earning 
a living.’’^ 

Newspapers 

Our study leaves us with very little doubt as to the liberal construc- 
tion library people placed on their role of social service. They tried 
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within the limits of their resources and prestige in cities and towns 
to carry the book to the entire breadth and depth of the people from 
whom they got their mandate. In one matter, however, some librar- 
ians felt that they were reaching below the legitimate reading popu- 
lation and were therefore spending tax moneys in an unwarranted 
manner. 

We refer here to the discussion which took place at the 1894 Con- 
ference of the American Library Association on the subject of in- 
cluding daily newspapers in the library collection.'^® Opponents 
of the practice claimed that this service attracted to the library 
people whose sole literary fare was the daily newspaper and that it 
was poor administration to provide reading-room space for such a 
clientele. Further it had been observed that the “malodorous” or 
“great unwashed” class was coming to the library for warmth and 
comfort as well as for the daily paper. 

Those who upheld the place of newspapers in public libraries in- 
voked the broad democratic principles upon which the library 
movement was founded. They also empimized the hu man i tarian 
and educational ideals of the service librarians had been called upcm 
to render. If the library could draw these people out of the saloon 
and get them interested in reading anything whatsoever, it was a 
hopeful sign. They might even get to reading other litenury forms. 
They might, in fact, “still rise to the heights of cleanliness.” A re- 
statement of the recurring theme of the classless, all-embracing pub- 
lic library was as. appropriate here as it had been in so man y other 
matters. This institution was “for the general public, and it could 
har dly afiEord to be a respecter of persons.” The proponents of daily 
newspaper service prevailed. 



Chapter 12. CONCLUSIONS 


In seeking the elements of social causation pertinent to the 
American public library movement, the writer has found his ma- 
terial both in the concrete conditions of life out of which society’s 
agencies must grow and in the prevailing ideas and values which 
furnish that vitality without which such agencies cannot flourish. 
The variety of conditions and values which have been found to enter 
the growth process of the free library has surely reaffirmed the prin- 
ciple of multiple motivation now widely accepted as a basis for 
scrutinizing the behavior of individuals as well as that of social 
groups. 

Certain sociological backgrounds were found to be almost self- 
evident prerequisites to the establishment of the tax-supported free 
library. These were the ability of communities to provide financial 
support to libraries, the necessity for a population sufficiendy dense 
(rural libraries came upon the scene only after urban ones had been 
successful) to make service economical, a climate sympathetic to pub- 
lic support of education in general, and a favorable cultural milieu. 

There were some ideas, aims, and predispositions which fostered 
and colored the library movement the documentation of which would 
have been tantamount to a restatement of simple truths. For in- 
stance, numberless people must have had their own cultural needs 
in mind when they placed their personal influence behind a local 
movement or merely performed the act of voting “yes'’ on the ques- 
tion of a tax levy. The element of “civic pride” which has been 
touched upon briefly in the treatment of intermunicipal rivalry was 
probably a strong drive for many a native son. People eager to col- 
lect historical materials of local interest doubtless saw the answer to 
their need in the town library. The influence of men prominent in 
public life accounted for much of the speed with which libraries 
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were brought into being. All of these factors were present but they 
are difficult to weigh properly. 

Other values and circumstances were described perhaps in greater 
detail than their organic meaning in the movement warranted. It is 
highly doubtful whether public libraries appreciably mitigated the 
evils of drinking and immorality, or combated with more than mi- 
nute success the tendency toward criminal behavior in the cities. 
In fact the curves for criminal offense and free library’ establishment 
show pretty much the same direction inasmuch as both were func- 
tional to urbanization and the shifts of economic fortune. But as an 
idea which was used frequently and with telling effect in librar>’ cam- 
paig^ns, humanitarianism of this kind well merits the attention given 
it. It is of no g^reat consequence whether all library promoters 
who used this idea were motivated by these h uman e and reformist 
aims. What is important is the convincing quality of this rationale 
when it was used to enlist the aid of community leaders. The con- 
scious use of these values by librarians at the end of the century testi- 
fies to their efficacy in the experience of previous library friends 
and missionaries. 

The area of public education presents quite the opposite prob- 
lem in historic^ evaluation. Here the source materials were not 
adequate to carry the conviction of a truly fundamental link be- 
tween the public school and the public library. Nonpublic educa- 
tional agencies could never have produced a potential reading clien- 
tele large enough to justify the operation of free libraries. Nca" 
could any community leader, however influential, have secured pub- 
lic funds for libraries had not the more basic public school already 
won tax support. The comparative absence of school men in the li- 
brtiry movement seems most directly attributable to the presence of 
such weighty problems in the realm of public education as not to 
leave to educators the energies necessary for participation in public 
library matters. 

Agencies of adult education did their proper share of work in 
stimulating interest in new topics, interest requiring satisfaction 
which was best supplied by the printed page. The publishing indus- 
try, with decreased costs of raw materials and improved technics 
of printing, rose to fill this need. However, the volume of reading 
material required by a citizenry eager to be informed in a tremendous 
variety of subjects was never equaled by a prevailing income large 
enough to purchase everyone’s needs. Lectures, discussion groups, 
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and classroom meetings, under all manner of auspices public and 
private, the newspaper and the magazine, the public elementary 
schools and the higher levels of free education then being established, 
all created and kept alive intellectual needs which had to be nour- 
ished. We should not of course forget the numerous quasi-public li- 
brary forms whose services depended upon the individual’s ability 
to purchase. Among these were the commercial circulating libraries, 
the ancestors of our corner lending libraries, xvhich for many a decade 
had been supplying popular reading at a price. 

These were the agencies responsible for creating and encouraging 
the reading habit. Moreover, the very nature of nineteenth-century 
America, characterized as it was by a swing of the political pendulum 
toward greater participation by the xvhole people in decision mak- 
ing, by an expansion of the limits of knowledge xvhich ofEered un- 
precedented challenge to a formerly supreme supernaturalism, added 
tremendous impetus to the demand for materials of learhing. Scien- 
tific knowledge and reason were supplanting faith. The attainment 
of such knowledge meant increasing the individual’s ability to control 
more adequately his oxvn destiny. 

The application of science to the technics of production, involv- 
ing a reorganization of the economy itself, gave practical meaning 
to the new knowledge. The apprenticeship method of training was 
no longer possible in the nexv organization of large-scale industry. 
Books xvere being resorted to as an effective means of technical edu- 
cation. The general acceptance of the idea that this kind of study 
would make it possible for the wage-earner to compete for economic 
success fitted quite well into the dominant philosophy of individual- 
ism. Social Darwinism was, to be sure, pointing out this and other im- 
plications of the evolutionary concept of “survival of the fittest.” 

With a naturalistic conception of life gaining ascendency, and 
xvith knowle<%e being rapidly added to the supply of weapons for 
progress, no wonder then that merj came generally to believe in the 
indefinite perfectibility of indixdduals as xvell as of society itself. How 
surely could the process be hastened by disseminating this knowledge 
as xvidely as possible among the whole people. 

This state of things was altogether satisfactory to the patrician lead- 
ers in New England and to all men of the conservative disposition 
who feared social upheaval from below. Library philanthropists were 
strongly influenced by some of the intellectual aspects of the con- 
servative defense. For Andrew Carnegie, it was an easy step from 
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Darwin to the maintenance of the status quo. Of course the motiva- 
tions to philanthropy were numerous and complex. Included among 
them were the religious doctrine of stewardship, a true belief in the 
democratic way of life, and a deep-felt gratitude to\\'ard communi- 
ties in which private fortunes had grown. 

On the whole, the needs of the urban wage-earner and his chil- 
dren seem to have been the focus of ideas expressed in behalf of 
free public libraries. The humanitarian emphasized uplift for the 
underprivileged. The educator wished to extend downward the 
benefits of learning beyond the limits already achieved. The demo- 
crat desired an informed populace for wider political participation. 
The common man was interested in his o^vn advancement. The con- 
servative saw in such educational facilities more favorable auspices 
for a stable society. As Arthur Ekirch has pointed out recently in 
summarizing his treatment of the idea of progress and its role in the 
movement for universal education. 

To reformers it offered the hope that an educated people would adopt 
their schemes. To the underpri\^eged it meant a chance to rise, and to 
the more favored classes it seemed to preclude the possibility of violent 
revolution.^ 

Librarians, for all their self-interest and tendency to overrate their 
own role in the movement, really believed in the mission of their 
institution. Their contribution, especially in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century was considerable even if it did not match the 
measure of their self-esteem. In achieving their ends, they drew 
heavily upon democratic and humanitarian values. Popular need 
was consulted regularly in the development of library practices. 
Both the institution and its methods were conceived — and tliis was 
commonly true of supporters outside cff the prdfessitai — as a contri- 
bution toward the self-realization of the broad masses of the pecq>Ie. 
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